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Foreword 



IT HAS not been my intention, in writing this book, to set forth, 
a complete detailed history of the Civil War, for that has 
already been done many times by competent historians. What 
I have had in mind, in writing the book, is to reveal the utter 
and cruel absurdity of the war, and to show h.6w it could have 
been avoided without loss to any American citizen. 

There is hardly anything in modern history that was so abso 
lutely foolish as this War Between the States. Moreover, even 
after the war began there were numerous occasions when it 
might have been ended with great satisfaction to both sides. 
But these occasions were neglected, or rejected with scorn 
from both opponents in the desperate, costly, and bloody 
struggle. 

W. E. WOODWABJ) 

My husband was forty-six years old before he began to write 
professionally. Until then he had been in the advertising busi 
ness and banking. These he had approached in the spirit of 
highhanded, but concealed comedy, and his favorite character 
in Shakespeare during that time was, significantly, Falstaff. In 
the same spirit of lively comedy he wrote his first three books 
(all of which are now, I regret to say, out of print) the novels, 
Bunk, Lottery, and Bread and Circuses. 

ll (MU.J V 
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Years of Madriess 

But when the darker clouds of the late twenties, the failure 
of the Socialist dreams, the depression and tightening of life 
fell upon us all, he turned to history and biography. These he 
never approached in his earlier spirit of mockery. 

He had always been deeply absorbed in American history. 
He felt about American history, in which his family had par 
ticipated so much, the way most of us feel about a family album. 
At the age of eight he encountered his first book on history. This 
was a volume showing that the South won the War Between 
the States, and it took the boy quite a spell to realize that this 
was not necessarily so. In 1928, he turned his attention to the 
writing of American history, which he approached and treated 
as the serious work of his life. Naturally the humor and irony 
that were part of his temperament remained, but with them a 
great sense of objectivity and responsibility toward his work. 

When he died in 1950, he left behind him this book about the 
Civil War. If his major interest had been American history, its 
high point with him had always been this war. He did not live 
long enough to make .those final revisions that such work de 
mands, and I wish to thank Dr. James Rawley, a young his 
torian, now teaching American history at New York University, 
for help in these final revisions. 

HELEN WOODWARD 
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CHAPTER I 



The Growing Quarrel 



WARFARE is the craziest of all the adventures to which 
civilized people give their time, their money, and their 
lives. It is true and sadly so in the long stretch of history, 
that there are times when men must fight for their very exist 
ence, such as the wars against savages when not only human 
life but civilization itself is at stake. But there are not many 
such periods; most wars have so little common sense behind 
them that a student of life cannot fail to suspect that the 
human race as a whole is insane. 

The story of the Civil War, if truthfully told, sounds like 
the group experiences of a nation of madmen. In the first place 
there was nothing at stake that could not have been adjusted. 
The proof of this is that the Union did endure and differences 
were adjusted. Had the South retained its voting strength in 
Congress during the years given over to war and reconstruc 
tion, it could have avoided the onerous and even harsh results 
of that adjustment. The war was not a struggle for existence, 
nor a conflict between two utterly different types of civilized 
life. The Yankees and the Southerners spoke the same lan 
guage, belonged to the same race, read the same books, had 
identical religions and morals. On the whole their social dis- 
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fractions were similar and marriages between the peoples of the 
two sections were frequent. 

The South believed in slavery, as we all know, and had 
nearly four million Negroes who were held in slavery to their 
masters. 

But the North believed in slavery, too, and practiced it, 
though it was not Negro slavery. It was low-wage slavery, and 
it existed in Northern cities like a never-ending plague. 

Lincoln said, in his inaugural address: 

I have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the states where it exists. I 
believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I have no in 
clination to do so. 

But in respect to the right of secession he said: 

I consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, 
the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my ability I 
shall take care, as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins 
upon me, that the laws of the Union be faithfully executed 
in all the states. 

In short, he was not opposed to slavery, but was a decided 
opponent of secession. 

Many of the ordinary, common working people of the se 
ceded states were beaten down into poverty by the slave 
system. The slaves, who received no wages at all, but only 
food, clothes, and shelter, were the chief growers of cotton. 
With them the poor white farmer had to compete, and he often 
went down to the slave s economic level. Nevertheless, when 
the Civil War came, the poor man had to do the fighting. You 
will see him bravely jBghting on the bloody battlefields and 
going through all the misery and pain of warfare to preserve 
4 
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a slave system which, from any standpoint, could only do him 
infinite harm. 

The working people of the North cared nothing about 
slavery. It did not affect them in any way; it belonged to the 
South, and they were white citizens of the North where slavery 
did not exist. 

Why, then, should they lose their lives on many hard-fought 
battlefields to abolish a system which did not concern them in 
the least? 

The answer is not very complicated and is easy to under 
stand. In both sections North and South there were orators 
and newspapers, all rabid, unreasoning advocates of war. The 
Northern newspapers wrote of conditions in the South in 
phrases that leave one gasping with astonishment when they 
are read today. "The savages of the Southern states," one of 
them said, "are drunken, dissolute and murderous. They secede 
for they want to get away from civilized life." 

Southern newspapers had the same tone, but they expressed 
opposite views. In their pages one may read of "Yankee money- 
grabbers, negro-lovers and cowards." 

In turning the yellowed files of the old newspapers one 
hardly ever sees an editorial suggesting that the two opposing 
factions get together in a quiet, peaceful conference and decide 
what to do to avoid war. 

There was a glamour about the situation. Many thousands of 
young men, in the South and North, were looking with joy 
toward an armed conflict, when they would not have to work 
on a farm, or in a shop or office. They would be in uniform and 
have guns in their hands and be far away from home. Glory, 
hallelujah! Be fighting men, with the girls cheering. 

Besides, there was a general conviction, in the North and 
in the South, that the war would last only a few months, and 
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then everybody, covered with the glory and laurels of combat, 
would go home and be received with open arms. 

Three generations of Americans have come into existence 
since the Civil War. That is a long time, and as a nation we 
have lost during that period most of the f eelings of animosity, 
enthusiasm, pride, and hatred that set the North and South 
into deadly conflict. \ye can now look at the Civil War calmly 
and without rancor or passion. 

If the opposing parties had been level-headed, and not out 
side the range of reason, the controversies that led to the Civil 
War could have been settled by the use of ordinary common 
sense. 

It has been set down in history as a contest over slavery, 
but slavery was not the deep-underlying cause of the war. 
Slavery was a slogan that gave to both sides a sense of fighting 
for a purpose that might be understood by all people rich 
and poor, cultured and ignorant a cause that could be justified 
by benevolence on one side and lofty pride on the other side, 
It sounded and felt much finer than the financial and com 
mercial causes that lay in the background. 



Two types of society developed in colonial America. The 
English people who settled in the South were mostly plain 
people of the Anglican faith. A few, not many, gentry called 
the Cavaliers appeared on the riverbanks of Virginia, but 
most aristocrats preferred to retain their privileges in the 
comfort and refinement of old England. 

Enterprising farmers and adventurers turned themselves into 

a native aristocracy in America, aping those successful folk 

whom they had envied at home. The Cavalier manner of 

thought and action came to permeate the civilization of the 
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South. Class distinction, economic inequality, relics of feudal 
ismelements of European civilization whose abuses many had 
fledsoon appeared in the brave new world. 

The settlers of the North were Puritans or came to be influ 
enced by Puritan ideals and manner of thinking. The North 
had a definite percentage of godless adventurers and gamblers 
among its strait-laced Puritans. 

These sectional divisions were not as sharp and clean cut 
as they may appear. Nevertheless the Cavalier manner of 
thought and action stamped the civilization of the South, while 
the directing minds of the North were of the Puritan type. 
Sooner or later these two classes, who looked upon life from 
two distinctly different standpoints, were likely to come into 
conflict. 

The North was becoming industrial and capitalistic, while 
the South remained agrarian. Most of the manufacturing of 
the nation was done in the Northern states, and the North con 
trolled the money resources of our country, with dividends and 
profits flowing that way. In 1860 there were only three mil 
lionaires in the South, while there were twenty-one in New 
York City alone. 

A bitter dispute over the tariff had been in full swing long 
before slavery became a national issue. Manufacturers and 
politicians inspired the tariff on all imported goods. The people 
of the South could have bought machine-made goods from 
England for less than they had to pay for the same type of 
merchandise from Northern factories. 

This high tariff, imposing a hardship upon an agricultural 
section, provoked a national crisis in 1832, relieved then by 
compromise, but leaving in its train three decades of Southern 
wariness. 

The control of money was chiefly in the North. The big, 
prosperous banks were Northern, and so were the insurance 
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companies, and Southern merchants and planters looked upon 
the North, in the main, to finance their operations. As a result 
the farmers and merchants of the South were always in debt to 
the financiers of the North, 

This would have been all right if the two sections of the 
nation had been kindly disposed to each other, but they had 
developed, in the course of time, many antagonisms and 
hatreds that pervaded the whole people of each section. It is a 
comfortable and warming sensation, when you disagree with a 
man, to despise him on moral grounds that have no relation to 
the real source of disagreement. 

The Southerners looked upon the people of the North as 
money-mad. Derisively they spoke of them as "a nation of 
shopkeepers," low-grade in the human scale, a tribe of skin 
flints who spent their lives thinking of ways to swindle people 
out of their pennies. That was the general opinion in the 
Southern states in the decade before the Civil War. They were 
a cowardly crowd, too, so the South believed. "The damned 
Yankees rather run than fight, and any Southerner can whip 
five of them," became a common saying. 

The Northern idea of Southerners was equally insulting, 
though in a different way. The average citizen of the North 
thought of the people of the South as lazy, ignorant, and offen 
sively proud. In their treatment of the Negro race they were 
believed to be monsters. Northern people said that the slaves 
were underfed, overworked, and beaten to death on slightest 
provocation or for no reason at all except the master s desire to 
inflict torture. Evidently it did not occur to these maligners that 
slaves were worth about $1,000.00 apiece, and that no sane man 
would go into his backyard and beat a thousand-dollar horse, 
pr slave, to death just for the fun of it. In the Northern mind 
there was no place at all for the poor white sharecropper. The 
South was made up entirely of aristocrats and slaves. 
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Human experience has shown, throughout the ages, that 
utterly erroneous ideas outlive the plain truth. They are the 
inspiring causes of many wars and many wholesale persecu 
tions. As the fateful year of 1860 approached both the Northern 
and Southern states were permeated with these false and disas 
trous beliefs. But all the people did not share in them, There 
were groups of men and women both in the North and South 
who did not accept these convictions and who had no hate in 
their hearts. It was they who resisted with all their strength 
the tendency to drift into war and strove to bring the opposing 
sections into a sensible understanding of each other. But it was 
all in vain. The even-tempered peace lovers were too few in 
number to have a decisive effect on public opinion and their 
ideas were unexciting. So the American nation drifted steadily 
into the armed strife of American against American. 



CHAPTER II 



The Slavery Problem 



first American importers of African slaves were the 
A Puritans of New England. A ship for the slave trade was 
launched at Marblehead, Massachusetts, in the 1630 s. It was 
christened The Desire, and in 1638 it brought its first cargo of 
Negro slaves to the American colonies. The trade in slaves was 
highly profitable and it soon grew to large proportions. 

In considering these matters we must keep in mind that most 
of the African Negroes had no civilization as we know the 
meaning of the term. They roamed the forests like wild animals; 
their chiefsif one may call them such were powerful war 
riors who lived on their subjects. They had no laws and no 
written language, and were the victims of bloody cruelties that 
were inflicted on them not only by their enemies but also by 
their own rulers. When a ship loaded with rum appeared on 
the coast, the chiefs rounded up a crowd of Negroes and drove 
them aboard as one might drive a shipload of sheep, and the 
chiefs received their pay in barrels of rum. 

To carry the maximum amount of human freight, these 
ships were built with only a space of four feet between decks. 
The Negroes had to sit or lie down, as there was not room 
enough for them to stand. Once or twice a day they were 
brought above deck for air and exercise. They were kept 
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shackled, night and day, The deaths on the transocean voyage 
were many usually about one person in ten. 

The record shows that in the decade of 1755 to 1765 the 
slave ships landed twenty-three thousand Negroes in Massa 
chusetts. Only a few of them remained in the Northern states; 
most of them were promptly reshipped to purchasers in the 
South. In this New England trade in slaves, numbers of highly 
respected citizens were engaged. There was, for instance, Peter 
Faneuil for whom the celebrated Faneuil Hall in Boston was 
named. Faneuil owned and operated a highly profitable slave 
ship that carried the name of The Jolly Bachelor. 

New York, Rhode Island, and Philadelphia were also busily 
engaged in slave importation. We have an estimate made by 
a banker in New York who was looking for capital to finance a 
slave-catching expedition. He stated that the over-all cost of 
the ship, crew, and provisions would be three hundred thou 
sand dollars. He expected to bring to America not less than 
1200 slaves. They would be sold for $650.00 apiece, on an 
average. The total income would be $780,000; and the whole 
cost of the expedition would be $300,000. Net profit $480,000. * 
(These figures are taken from P. S. Foner s Business and 
Slavery, p. 167.) 

It is no wonder that the slave trade attracted at first many 
people of social distinction in the Northern communities. The 
face-saving argument behind it was that the slave trade was 
beneficial to the Negroes. It taught them to become civilized, 
and made Christians of them, But as time passed the trade in 
human beings fell into disrepute and the commerce in slaves 
was carried on by men of a lower social class. 
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The right to own slaves was recognized by the Constitution; 
but in the 1850 s Senator Seward, of New York, declared that 
there is a "higher law than the Constitution" and his words 
resounded through that tempestuous decade. 

Not long after Seward had discovered that there is a higher 
law than the Constitution, William Lloyd Garrison celebrated 
the discovery by burning the Constitution in public. 

Channing says in his History of the United States (Vol. VI, 
p. 180) : "Ever since 1841 William Lloyd Garrison and the ultra 
anti-slavery people the abolitionists had argued for separa 
tion from the slave states. In 1842 Garrison declared that the 
repeal of the Union was the measure of one s patriotism and 
piety." 

At the head of his newspaper, The Liberator, William Lloyd 
Garrison carried this blazing dictum: "No Union with slave 
holders. The United States Constitution is a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell/ 7 He was a secessionist long 
before Southerners ever thought of leaving the Union. 

Garrison urged the immediate emancipation of all slaves 
without any compensation to their owners. To him the Negro 
was a man and a brother. The Southern assertions that the 
African belonged to an inferior race, was a savage, a child in 
mentality, with no bone in his nose, a semianthropoid ape, and 
that slavery was sanctioned by the Bible as well as by the 
United States Constitution all these struck Garrison as a 
feather strikes a slab of granite. And he was deaf to the con 
tention that cotton could not be produced without slave labor. 
"Then let s not raise any more cotton," was his reply, "if it has 
to be grown by a race in bondage." 

Strange as it may seem, William Lloyd Garrison was as un 
popular in Boston as he was in any of the slave states. He 
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made a trip to Europe, and in anticipation of his return this 
was in 1833 handbills were distributed in Boston in which 
the people were urged to greet him with tar and feathers. Two 
years later he was captured by a Boston mob and paraded 
through the streets with a rope around his neck. On this occa 
sion he was saved from serious bodily harm by the police who 
took him to jail for his own safety. 

In 1852, a book called Uncle Tom s Cabin was published; it 
intensified all the above misunderstandings. Its author was 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, the wife of a professor of theology in 
Cincinnati. It dealt with the evils of slavery. Mrs. Stowe said 
that the book was written at a kitchen table, in the intervals of 
cooking and housekeeping. As preparation for her work she 
had read abolition pamphlets and Garrison s newspaper. 

She had never been in the South, had little personal knowl 
edge, if any, of slavery, and was wholly ignorant of the slave 
mentality. She had lived in Cincinnati, just across the Ohio 
River, from slave Kentucky, and had derived much of her 
knowledge from exaggerated emotional accounts of slavery, 
compiled by an abolitionistTheodore Dwight Weld. 

Her novel is a well-meaning and sentimental picture of 
slavery as she thought it was. For example: Simon Legree, one 
of her characters, who was not a slaveowner, but a plantation 
overseer, made a practice of beating slaves to death just to 
pass the time and as a revenge for some fancied insolence, and 
she depicted slaves as being systematically worked to death in 
swamps. Mrs. Stowe did not know that for twenty years before 
the Civil War Irishmen were hired by the day to dig ditches 
and drain swamps on Southern plantations, as the slaveowners 
of the time considered their Negroes too valuable to do that 
sort of work. A slave might catch malarial fever and die, leav 
ing his master with a heavy loss; while if the hired Irishman got 
sick he was paid off and allowed to shift for himself. 
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Mrs. Stowe had no personal acquaintance with the owners 
of slaves and was unaware that, as a general rule, they were 
kindly in their treatment of the Negroes they owned. They 
seldom overworked them, and kept them after they were too 
old to work. 

Nevertheless, Uncle Toms Cabin was a tremendous success. 
It was a best seller of that time, and it was cited every day and 
every hour by public speakers, ministers, and teachers. It fell 
upon the Northern mind like a burst of dazzling light. Here 
was reality! Here was truth. Eliza and Uncle Tom, the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Selby and her husband, Little Eva, and the soft 
exotic St. Clare; those were not political notions or moral prin 
ciples. They were people. Folks, cruel villains, warm hands, 
shining faces, bitter sneers, gay laughter. Antislavery had be 
come, all of a sudden, a great nationwide melodrama and Mrs. 
Stowe found herself a distinguished literary woman. "God 
wrote it," she declared in an awe-struck whisper. 

Perhaps inspired by his sister s book, the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher held a dramatic slave auction in his Brooklyn church, 
just to show his congregation what slave-trading actually was. 
He had managed to get possession of a lovely octoroon slave 
girl, with long golden hair flowing down her back. In all out 
ward appearances she was as white as the crowd that jammed 
the church. The auction was a grotesque caricature of reality. 
Beautiful slave women of this discription and there were very 
few of them in the South-were never auctioned off at all. They 
became rich men s mistresses, wore Parisian clothes, and had 
carriages and servants of their own. The members of Beecher s 
church bid briskly for the girl The auction was illegal, of 
course, in New York State, and was understood to be merely a 
dramatic entertainment. The girl was set free at once, and the 
money that was bid for her went to support the antislavery 
crusade. 
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The first blaze of antislavery gunfire did not take place in 
Boston, but in Missouri. Boston was a propaganda center for 
abolition, but in Missouri it was a battle of business, not words. 

The territory of Missouri applied for admission to the Union 
as a slave State in 1818. The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 had 
prohibited slavery in the territory north of the Ohio, but this 
ordinance had passed quietly, with hardly any argument over 
it, for the reason that in 1787 slavery north of the Ohio did not 
pay. The principle of the Ordinance of 1787 had become a dead 
letter. The Missouri squabble brought it to the front again. In 
1818 there were thousands of slaveowners in Missouri, cultivat 
ing its soil, and hoping to bring Missouri into the Union as a 
slave State. 

On the other hand antislavery men of the North were firmly 
determined to abolish slavery in the territory west of the Mis 
sissippi. The reasons behind their attitude were not by any 
means wholly humanitarian. They were mainly political and 
the outgrowth of sectional feeling. The industrial Northerners 
felt that, with the spread of slave power, the Free States were 
in danger of being dominated in the direction of national affairs 
by the Southern agrarians. It was to the interest of the North, 
as they saw it, to limit slavery to the states in which it already 
existed. Hence they argued against the admission of Missouri 
unless it came in as a Free State, and they proposed to include 
a clause to that effect in the act of admission. 

The conflict over Missouri became a struggle for power be 
tween the two sections North and South advancing westward 
in parallel lines. By 1819 the more rapidly growing population 
of the North gave that section a definite advantage in the lower 
house of Congress. To balance their weakness in the House, the 
South endeavored to keep the balance of power in the Senate. 
When Missouri applied for admission there were eleven Free 
and eleven slave States. 
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The Northern orators in Congress said that the Congressional 
power to admit a state implied the power to refuse to admit 
one. Also that Congress, representing the people of the Union, 
had a right to impose conditions. The Southern members 
denied that Congress had any constitutional authority to inter 
fere with the domestic institutions of the states. 

The bill to admit Missouri failed to pass in 1819. When it 
came up at the next session of Congress a new factor had come 
into the situation. Maine was applying for admission and now 
the senators from the slave States took their turn in opposition. 
There was a deadlock. Maine could not be admitted while 
Missouri was excluded. Finally a compromise was reached, and 
Missouri was admitted as a slave State. 

The southern boundary of Missouri is the 36 3(X parallel of 
latitude. Under the terms of the compromise the northern limit 
of slaveryfrom the Mississippi River westward was to be that 
parallel, with the single exception that Missouri, wholly north of 
the line, was to be admitted as a slave State. In return, Maine 
was also admitted. In accepting the compromise the South 
agreed to the principle that Congress had the power to impose 
conditions on territories that desired admission to the Union. 
That seems to have been poor strategy on the part of the 
Southerners, They said, later on, that they expected to force a 
repeal of the compromise act. 

That, as set forth here, was the famous Missouri Compromise 
of 1820. It was the first time that slavery became a subject of 
rancorous and hot-tempered national discussion. As I said in 
A New American History, "the Civil War was built up as a 
house is built, brick upon brick. One of its cornerstones was the 
Missouri Compromise." 

When the Constitution was drafted in 1787 and the Union 
formed, slavery existed in practically all the states; and its 
subsequent disappearance from the states in the North was 
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due not so much to a growth of mortal virtue as to climatic and 
industrial conditions in that section of the country. 

The first definite crystallization of Northern sentiment in 
regard to slavery was not moral, but political, and was brought 
on by the intense ambition of Southern leaders to maintain 
control of the national government. They created a Southern 
oligarchy in Congress that was so nearly airtight that hardly 
any measure proposed by a Northern congressman unless it 
happened to be entirely without any bearing on Southern 
affairs could get itself passed. 

But in those early days the South had among its citizens 
many who desired to set the slaves free. It is surprising to learn 
that as late as 1826 there were one hundred and three eman 
cipation societies in the Southern states. Free Negroes were 
considered citizens in North Carolina and voted in that state 
until 1835, when a new constitution deprived them of the fran 
chise. Indeed, it is probable that the activities of the Northern 
abolitionists made the condition of the slaves in the South 
worse. 



The invention of the cotton gin by Eli Whitney in 1793 was 
strange as it may seem one of the chief causes of the Civil 
War. Before Whitney s invention appeared cotton growing was 
a negligible industry. A field hand could raise about twenty-five 
hundred pounds of cotton in a season, on good land, but the 
separation of the seed and the fiber would then require the 
work of twenty-five slaves for fifty or sixty days. These circum 
stances made it impossible to produce cotton on a large scale. 
After Whitney s invention came into use 2,500 pounds of cotton 
could be ginned in a day or two, and the gin needed only one 
attendant. 

Eli Whitney, a twenty-seven-year-old graduate of Yale, went 
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to Georgia in 1792. He was looking for a job as a tutor, and 
while waiting he was a guest of the widow of General 
Nathanael Greene. One day, at Mrs. Greene s, there were at 
dinner some planters who discoursed with sadness on the 
future of cotton planting. He heard them say that it required 
ten times as many slaves to pick the seeds from the cotton as 
were needed to cultivate it. Whitney said later that the idea of 
a cotton gin came into his mind right then. Why not comb the 
cotton fiber from the seed with a set of revolving wire brushes 
on a roller? Of course, he thought, there would have to be 
another roller close enough to the comb roller to prevent the 
seed from going through. This idea came full blown and per 
fect at its birth. 

Here is a young man, who has never seen a cotton field 
except distantly-and he invents a cotton gin just from hearing 
plantation owners talk of their trouble. He was too shy and 
unassuming to say anything about his conception at the time, 
but he went to work and, in ten days, he had produced a cotton 
gin. 

Whitney s invention was the most momentous achievement 
of a single individual that has ever occurred on the American 
continent. It made cotton one of the great agricultural products 
of the United States. It put fresh life into the languid institu 
tion of slavery and created a new Southern aristocracy. With 
out the cotton gin there would have been no Civil War. Slavery 
would have died peacefully of economic anemia. 

Before the invention of the cotton gin, slavery had been con 
centrated in the warm, damp lands of the sea coast, where the 
chief crops were rice, indigo, and tobacco, 

Eli Whitney s cotton gin spread the growth of cotton 
throughout the entire lower South. Even so, the production of 
cotton by slave labor, as it was generally carried on, was ex 
tremely wasteful. Fertilizers were seldom used, and hardly any 
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attempt was made, by rotation of crops or otherwise, to main 
tain the productivity of the soil, for land was abundant and 
cheap. The planter would have his slaves clear the ground in a 
haphazard fashion, plant cotton on it for a few years-until it 
was worn out and full of gullies and then clear new fields. 
There were, of course, exceptions to this general rule. 

But what of slavery in the North? It had already died be 
cause of its inertia in that region. Long before the Revolution 
it had been found that Negroes were not worth their keep on 
Northern farms, and so slavery gradually disappeared. But 
there was no emphatic feeling against it in the great mass of 
Northern people. The opposition to slavery was kept alive by 
small groups of intelligentsia or reformers, who were generally 
disliked by their neighbors. In Northern communities they held 
about the same place in popular esteem that is occupied today 
by Communists and radical Socialists. 

After the enactment of the Missouri Compromise in 1820 it 
was thought by most people, North and South, that the slavery 
question had been permanently settled. Slavery was to con 
tinue in the Southern states, but it was to be definitely excluded 
from the North. Nearly everybody seemed to be satisfied, ex 
cept a few fanatical partisans on one side or the other. All 
right, Yankees and Southerners, let s go ahead and develop the 
nation. We are all Americans and each section of the country 
has a right to maintain its local customs. That sounds like good 
will in every way, but under the surface of events the silent 
antagonism of the two sections was alive and boiling hot. 

Years before the Civil War there were groups of Southerners 
who believed that the South would be ruined financially by 
remaining in the Union. The Southern people had to buy almost 
everything they used from the Yankeeseverything from shoes 
to hats, from ink to paper, from plows to hammers, from pins 
to nails, from lace to ribbons. 
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There were remedies for the silent friction of the North-and- 
South antagonism, but various hindrances kept them in the 
background. No less an authority than Allan Nevins has said, 
"The Civil War should have been avoidable." Secession of the 
South, in the 1820-1850 period, was out of the question, for the 
common people of the South were ignorant and knew nothing 
of national economic problems. The majority of them had never 
been taught to read. If the South had seceded in those early 
days before 1850 the poorer whites would not have enlisted 
and would have fought conscription. 

Nevertheless, they were most decidedly opposed to the free 
ing of the slaves. Why? Because the enslaved Negroes were 
definitely on a lower social basis than the poverty-stricken 
white "dirt farmers/* and freedom would have raised them to 
the same level. As long as they were slaves the poor whites 
could look down on them and keep a sense of superiority. 

Such reasoning was, of course, absurd. In the years preceding 
the Civil War it would have been of immense advantage, in the 
economic sense, to the poorer white people in the South to have 
the Negroes freed from slavery. The white farmers on their 
little patches of ground produced a large part of the cotton 
crop by their own labor, but they had to sell that cotton in 
competition with the owners of large plantations whose slaves 
received no wages. 

Slavery brought poverty to the South and kept it there. 

All the defenders of slavery did not live in the South. Many 
influential people in the Northern states advocated the slave 
System. Among them were ministers of the Gospel who de 
clared that slavery ,had the sanction of the Bible. Solomon s 
temple had been built by slave labor, so they said, and they 
asserted that the Negro was by nature a slave. 

Among the Northern defenders of the slavery system was 
Dr. John H. Van Evrie, a distinguished author with scientific 
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training. He wrote a book called Negroes and Negro Slavery, 
which attracted much attention at the time. He declared that 
the Negro belonged to a debased race, and that slavery was 
their natural condition. Many other books, chiefly novels, in 
favor of slavery, written by Northern writers, appeared during 
this period. 

The wage slavery of poor white people in the North was as 
effective, in its fashion, as the Negro slavery in the South. 
Northerners of the factory-working class, living in poverty, 
were virtually slaves to their wealthy employers. Ten-year-old 
children were hired by the big New England mills at twenty- 
five cents a day, and their working day was twelve hours 
long, from six in the morning to six thirty at night, with half 
an hour off at noon. The wages of their parents were usually 
around seventy-five cents a day. 

In the large cities of the North such as New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia the poor white people lived in dark and stink 
ing slums, which could not compare favorably with the slave 
cabins on the Southern plantations, for the Negro families had 
sunlight and fresh, clean air. These working people were not 
paid enough to live decently or eat good food or buy anything 
but shoddy garments to wear. And they had to provide for 
themselves from their pauperlike pay, while the slaves in the 
South were looked after by their masters. 

When a New York judge fined twenty striking tailors $1,150, 
William Cullen Bryant cried: "They were condemned because 
they had determined not to work for the wages that were 

offered them! Can anything be imagined more abhorrent 

If this is not SLAVERY, we have forgotten its definition. ... If 
it be not in the colour of his skin, and in the poor franchise of 
naming his own terms in a contract for work, what advantage 
has the labourer of the north over the bondsman of the south?" 
Of the homeless children in New York, Denis Tilden Lynch 
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says in his Boss Tweed that "Harriet Beecher Stowe did not 
have to seek among the blacks for a Topsy. She could have 
found her in any one of the hundreds of little girls of six to ten 
years of age who swept the crossings of the principal streets of 
New York. These children, in ragged dress and pinched f ace, 
broom in one hand, and the other extended, depended for their 
living on the chance coins bestowed on them by those whose 
boots were kept clean through their exertions." 

There were more than ten thousand of these abandoned 
children in New York alone. They grew up like wild animals, 
and their lairs were dry goods boxes and disused cellars. Com 
pared with their hunted and starved lives the existence of a 
black slave child on a Southern plantation was a paradise. 
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The Turbulent Fifties 



A i THE years went by, the escape of slaves to the North 
became a matter of fiery disagreement between the 
abolitionists and the slaveowners. In the Northern states the 
abolitionists formed a secret, loosely joined association that was 
known as the Underground Railroad. Its purpose was to aid 
escaping slaves to obtain their freedom by supplying them 
with money and garments, and by passing them on to various 
safe refuges on their way to freedom. 

A slave who managed to reach a state in the North where 
human bondage was not recognized was thereafter free unless 
he was abducted by force and transferred secretly to a slave 
State. 

The loss to slaveowners caused by runaway Negroes was 
never large but it went on, year by year. In 1850 Congress 
passed a new Fugitive Slave Law to put a stop to it. This law 
superseded an earlier one that had become a dead letter. The 
Fugitive Slave Law was perhaps the most unwise and thought 
less act that had ever been done to stir up agitation over 
slavery. 

Under this law runaway slaves were placed under Federal 
jurisdiction. Slaves were classed as property, and no state has a 
right to withhold property from its rightful owners. The Fed- 
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eral marshals were authorized to summon citizens, or by 
standers, to aid them in the capture and detention of Negroes. 
There were to be no jury trials of fugitive slaves and the alleged 
fugitive was not allowed to testify in his own behalf. In other 
words, he had the same standing at a commissioner s hearing 
as a stolen horse. 

Any person who obstructed the process of the law was 
subject to a fine of one thousand dollars and a jail sentence of 
not more than six months. The definition of obstructionist was 
rather comprehensive. To give a cup of coffee and a piece of 
bread to a trembling, rain-soaked Negro who appeared from 
nowhere at one s back door was an act that might lead to fine 
and imprisonment if the Negro turned out to be a runaway 
slave. The fee for the commissioner who passed on the case 
varied according to his decision. If he set a Negro free he 
received one-half as much as he got if he held the suspect or 
turned him over to the white man who claimed to be his owner. 

All expenses connected with these cases, including the return 
of the escaped slave to the Southern place from which he had 
come, were paid out of the United States Treasury. 

Who was the author of this preposterous measure? This 
question naturally arises, and the answer is that it was proposed 
by Henry Clay and strenuously advocated by Daniel Webster. 
Curiously enough, both Clay and Webster were leaders of 
great prestige in the Whig party, which numbered many anti- 
slavery voters. The Fugitive Slave measure was a part of the 
Compromise of 1850. Under this Compromise California was 
to be admitted to the Union as a free state; the territories of 
Utah and New Mexico were to be created without any restric 
tions as to slavery; the slave trade in the District of Columbia 
was to be abolished but without abolishing the slavery that 
already existed there. It was also declared that Congress could 
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not forbid the slave trade among the slave States; and lastly 
but not least the Fugitive Slave Law was created. 

The act concerning fugitive slaves aroused more animosity 
in the North than anything that had ever been done before in 
the slavery interest, because it carried one grievous aspect of 
slavery into the Free States. The opponents pointed this out 
with harshness and venom, and in many cases the law was 
defied in the North. But the Southern sentiment, freely ex 
pressed, was that Negroes were the personal property of their 
owners, like real estate or cash, and that no community had a 
right to hold stolen property. Southerners who arrived in 
Northern communities to reclaim their slave property were, 
in many cases, driven out of town. Witnesses could not be 
made to testify, and Negroes were hidden or spirited away to 
Canada. 

The case of Anthony Burns, a Virginia slave who had escaped 
to Boston, commanded national attention. Burns escaped in 
1854, and when he reached Boston and felt safe from pursuers 
he wrote a letter (or someone wrote it for him) to his brother 
in Virginia, which fell into the hands of his pursuers. There 
upon his master went to Boston and established his rights as 
the owner of the fugitive. The Negro was taken before the 
United States Commissioner. 

There was a good deal of indignant publicity in Boston over 
the case and Richard Henry Dana volunteered to defend 
Burns. Just think of that for a moment. Boston had helped 
immensely to create slavery in the South, but now Boston was 
indignant and up in arms against slavery. Nothing could be 
done, for the facts were indisputable, and the Negro was sent 
to jail to await transportation back to Virginia. In the mean 
time the abolitionists were stirring and they led a mob to 
rescue Burns. The jail was forced open, and in the fight one of 
the marshal s men was killed. A report ran through the crowd 
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that the marines from the navy yard were coming and the mob 
dispersed. Next day a fund of $1,200.00 was raised to buy the 
Negro and set him free. That was the price asked by his owner. 
But the United States district attorney would not permit the 
sale for the idiotic reason that the buying and selling of slaves 
was forbidden by Massachusetts law. As a matter of fact there 
was no buying or selling involved. The money was to be paid 
to the master to release his claim on the Negro. 

In a few days Burns was turned over to his master and 
boarded a vessel that would take them back to Virginia. The 
Federal authorities feared a rescue might be attempted, so the 
slave was escorted to the vessel by eleven hundred soldiers. It 
was estimated that the retrieval of Burns cost the Federal 
treasury not less than forty thousand dollars. 

The money that had been raised in Boston was sent to 
Virginia and the purchase was made. Burns returned to Boston, 
a free man. 

The story of Burns and his recapture appeared in all the 
American newspapers, North and South. It raised the question 
of slavery again, with heat and recriminations on both sides. It 
is difficult, at this distance of time, to see why the South made 
such a stir over escaped slaves, as the number of fugitives who 
reached the Northern states was inconsequential, notwith 
standing the big commotion that was made over them in aboli 
tionist pamphlets. In the year 1860 the census reports that 
only 803 slaves had escaped into Free States during the pre 
vious twelve months. At that time the entire number of slaves 
in the South was a little under four millions. All the slaves who 
had escaped to freedom in the twenty years preceding the Civil 
War probably amounted to not more than fifteen thousand. 
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The Democratic party won the national election of 1852. 
Their rivals at that time were the Whigs; the Republican party, 
as we know it today, had not come into existence. The Demo 
cratic convention of 1852 accepted the Compromise of 1850, 
including the Fugitive Slave Act. Peace and good will between 
the two sections seemed to be in sight, for there were more 
Democrats in the North than in the South, and the whole 
nation or the majority of its citizens, at any rate breathed a 
heartfelt sigh or relief. 

The Democratic nominee for President was Franklin Pierce, 
of New Hampshire; and the nominee for Vice-President was 
William R. King of Alabama. 

The Whigs were badly beaten; their nominee for President, 
General Winfield Scott, carried only four states Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Kentucky, and Tennessee. 

President Pierce appointed Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
as Secretary of War. Nine years later Davis was destined to be 
President of the Confederacy. He was a man of intellectual 
type and a man of precise and unwavering opinions. He had 
little political sense and he held in contempt those who ap 
pealed to the ignorant and common herd of voters. His reason 
ing processes were sound, but their fatal defect was that they 
were frequently based on false premises. He believed that 
when a project is well-planned on paper half the work of 
accomplishing it has been done; and he was constantly puzzled 
by the overthrow of his most logical plans by forces that were 
both illogical and unexpected. 



One of the explosive regions -in the 1850 s was the territory 
of Kansas. Kansas and Nebraska were part of the Louisiana 
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Purchase, which had been made from France in 1803, but they 
were settled slowly and not until fifty years later were their 
people asking for territorial organization. 

In 1854, a bill was introduced in Congress to organize the 
territory of Nebraska, part of which later became the states 
of Kansas and Nebraska. It was referred to the Senate Com 
mittee on Territories. The chairman of the Committee was 
Stephen A. Douglas, a Democrat from Illinois, commonly 
known among his friends as the "Little Giant/ Brilliant and 
able, plausible and pleasant, he was one of the most prominent 
political figures in America in the 1850 s. 

A principal motive for organizing a territory was the need 
for a transcontinental raikoad. The country had reached a 
point where it had to have a railroad that ran from coast to 
coast. California was too far away in time by ships or Cones- 
toga wagons. The United States westward sweeping halted 
rather abruptly just west of the Mississippi River. Between 
Iowa, Missouri, and Arkansas in the central West and Cali 
fornia on the Pacific stretched a vast unoccupied region. The 
Great Plains and the Rocky Mountains lay across the road from 
East to West, wild, empty, and dangerous. For military reasons 
alone the country needed a transcontinental railroad that would 
cross this region and connect East with West. 

But such a raikoad would also bring business, money, and 
settlers to those lucky places marked down for depots and 
terminals. If the raikoad went through the South, as Southern 
statesmen hoped when they made the Gadsden Purchase of the 
Gila River Valley, the South would make a lot of money from 
the raikoad. If the road went through the center of the United 
States, wealth would flow there with it, and if it went through 
the North, Free States would get the abundance and the power. 
In the 1850 s Americans believed that only one railroad 
would be built between East and West. The engineering prob- 
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lems were staggering. Semiarid plains and mountains, through 
which the railroads would pass, provided no freight and no 
passengers for hundreds of miles. The line would run through 
areas where even an oxcart could not get a load, and where a 
wandering horse would not find a rider. 

These fears and hopes lay invisibly behind the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill. Senator Douglas had long been interested in 
railroads. He wanted Chicago and his own state of Illinois to 
get the bonanza from the projected transcontinental. 

Organization of the territories would invite settlers, establish 
law and order, and encourage capital to invest in a railroad 
through the organized territory to the Pacific. 

When the Bill appeared again before Congress, after its con 
sideration by the Committee, it had become, under the plastic 
surgery of Douglas, the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. The territory of 
Nebraska was to be split into two territories Kansas and Ne 
braskaaccording to Douglas, but neither of them was to be 
admitted to statehood at that time. More settlers were to come 
before they could reach state dimensions. 

It was also clearly stated in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill that 
slavery was to be legal throughout the whole region, though 
settlers without slaves were also invited. If you stop to think 
of this provision a moment you can realize the tremendous 
import of the proposed measure. The Missouri Compromise of 
1820 excluded slavery north of the parallel of latitude of 36 
30 . But the Douglas bill, as the Kansas-Nebraska measure was 
popularly known, repealed the Compromise plan. Many people 
in the North thought it was an aggressive move toward the 
abolition of geographical restraints on slavery. 

According to Douglas theory the territory, comprising 
Kansas and Nebraska, might remain partly slave and partly 
Free until the time came to admit them to the Union as states. 
Then, and not before then, the citizens of each territory would 
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decide by popular vote as to its future status. Douglas ex 
plained, in advocating the Bill, that he had nothing in mind but 
the doctrine of State rights and local government, which was 
the foundation of the entire American system. 

It was plainly an incitement to local war in the territories. 
Not even the biggest fool living at that time would have be 
lieved that abolitionists and slaveowners would settle down in 
the territory and live in peace together until the time came to 
vote for slavery or freedom. Suppose the slavery party was out 
voted; what would the slaveowners do with their slaves and 
the land they had acquired? 

Congress made the Douglas bill a law. The Democrats had 
a majority in Congress and they voted for the Bill mainly 
because it was a party measure. Its evil implications were dis 
regarded by the party in power. If President Pierce had vetoed 
it the veto would have been effective, as the Bill was carried 
through the House on a very narrow margin. Forty-two Dem 
ocrats had been independent enough to vote against it, but 
only two of them were Southern Democrats. 

James Ford Rhodes, an authoritative historian of that epoch, 
characterized the Kansas-Nebraska Bill as "the most momen 
tous measure that had passed Congress from the day the Sena 
tors and Representatives had first met to the outbreak of the 
Civil War/ It was, in essence and reality, a defiant challenge 
of the North by the proslavery South, and it carried the im 
plication that there would be no more compromises on the 
slavery question. 

The Kansas-Nebraska Bill was a nationally discussed issue 
before, and after, its passage by Congress. The emancipation 
societies of the North sent settlers and their families in covered 
wagons to the two territories. Planters from the South came 
also with their slaves. Major Jefferson Buford, of Alabama, 
organized a fighting company of three hundred men to go to 
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Kansas. To finance the expedition he sold forty slaves at $500 
apiece. Actually, though, the Northern and Southern emigrant- 
aid companies, despite all their frenzy and emotionalism, were 
unsuccessful. It is a myth that they sent great numbers of 
persons into Kansas. The first census of Kansas was taken in 
1860; it reported 107,000 inhabitants. Only a thousand settlers 
had come from the seven states of the lower South. Only 4,200 
New En glanders lived in the territory. The bulk of the popula 
tion had moved west from adjoining Free States and mid- 
Atlantic states. Such free farmers proved decisive in making 
Kansas free. 

The settlers from the North were in a majority by the 
summer of 1855. They organized a Free State party, which held 
a convention at Topeka and drafted a free-state constitution. 
This was, of course, ineffective as at the time Kansas was still a 
territory. 

The two factions one for. slavery and the other opposed to 
itmet almost daily in bloody encounters. Lawrence, a Kansas 
town, had been settled by antislavery people from the North. 
On May 21, 1856, a sheriff s posse came to Lawrence and put 
under arrest some slave fugitives. It took considerable time to 
locate and seize them, and in the meantime members of the 
posse (all of them proslavery in sentiment) decided to wreck 
the town. They did it, too, and quite effectively. When they 
left Lawrence was a mass of ruins and some of its citizens were 
lying dead in the streets. 

On the other side of the national quarrel were many prom 
inent citizens of the North. One of them was Henry Ward 
Beecher. To a company that was going to Kansas he gave his 
blessing and twenty-five Bibles, and he also provided rifles for 
the company. "Rifles and Bibles go together," he told them. 
"Use both." When the company reached Kansas they called the 
rifles, "Beecher s Bibles." 
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In Chicago, at a public meeting, fifteen thousand dollars was 
subscribed for "the purpose of fighting slavery in Kansas." 

The conflict between the two groups of settlers attracted 
many ruffians and outlaws, who used it as an excuse to kill and 
rob. The destruction of property amounted to two million 
dollars-or so it was estimated-and two hundred lives were 
lost in the fighting. 

Detachments of the United States Army were sent to Kansas 
in 1856, and these Federal soldiers succeeded in bringing the 
reign of terror to a close in November of that year. But the 
bloody strife between the proslavery and antislavery factions 
seemed to raise the disagreement of the North and South to a 
mood of hatred. 

Kansas entered the Union as a Free State in 1861 after the 
ruling Republicans, who had insisted upon the right of Con 
gress to prohibit slavery, had organized the territory using the 
precise language of the Douglas bill. Theoretically Kansas 
could have become a slave territory under Republican law! 

4 

In the fateful decade of the 1850*8 the struggle for Kansas 
should be set down in historical memory as the first battle of 
the coming Civil War. As we read the yellowed newspapers of 
that period we see that they bristle with insolent lies and with 
editorials that snarl and yap like mad dogs; and in Congress the 
debates between members of the two opposing sections North 
and South were filled with hatred and accusations. There are 
also the faded letters that breathe hostility and vengeance and 
one-sided information. 

The Southern proslavery pamphlets of that period inform 
us that all the inhabitants of the Northern states are the scum 
of the earth, cowardly, penny-grabbing hypocrites, and also 
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that the Negro is not a human being, but an animal, as his skin 
is black, and his natural state is slavery. 

Venomous and half -insane as these diatribes are, they are 
no worse than the utterances of the newspapers and pamphlets 
that came from the North. From them we may learn that 
Southern planters take their morning exercises with rawhide 
whips, and that no Southern gentleman can enjoy his bacon 
and eggs unless he has laid a dozen bloody lashes on the back 
of a Negro slave. 

As we read these documents sadness flows into our hearts as 
water flows into a bowl. Is tragedy always inevitable? Is there 
some inherent strength in a lie that gives it more vitality than 
truth? Has the gentle kindness of the Christian religion no hold 
whatever on people and communities? Is it all just a hypocrit 
ical pretense? 

With the exercise of a little sense and a readiness to listen 
and be moved by logic the Kansas struggle could have been 
avoided altogether. Temper and foolish hatred brought it on, 
as a few years later they helped precipitate the Civil War. 

As a possible slave State the territory of Kansas was hopeless, 
and the hot-blooded Southern faction s fight for it was stupid. 
Kansas lies in a wheat-growing region a land of prairies. Cot 
ton, rice, and sugar, which were the chief crops of the South, 
could not be grown there, and the slave system was not adapted 
to wheat growing. If the entire Kansas-Nebraska region had 
been turned over to the slavery party it would never have been 
colonized by slave-owning Southerners. The census of Kansas 
in 1860, which showed a total population of 107,000, revealed 
further that the total number of slaves in the state was exactly 
two. These figures ^re astonishing. 

"If the Civil War was fought on account of slavery in the 
West/ the great Lincoln authority, J. G. Randall, has remarked, 
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"the American people were miserably hoodwinked by the 
demon of strife/ 

While the struggle was going on a minority group in Kansas 
met at Lecompton and adopted what they called a "constitu 
tion." What they got up is known in history as "The Lecomp 
ton Fraud." The Lecompton Constitution made slavery legal 
although it represented only a minority. The Free-Soilers, who 
represented a majority of the people of the territory, refused to 
play along, since they had already drawn a Free State constitu 
tion of their own. President Buchanan, a mild gentleman with 
Southern sympathies, supported the Lecompton proslavery 
constitution and urged Congress to admit Kansas into the 
Union with slavery. Stephen A. Douglas, though a Democrat, 
broke with Buchanan on "this travesty of popular sovereignty." 

The Lecompton Constitution failed to win acceptance, and 
with its failure the future of Kansas was sealed. It would in 
tinie become a Free State. "The angry issue of slavery in the 
Territories," declares Allan Nevins, "was practically settled 
again by the end of 1858." And yet as we shall see, slavery 
expansion was the vexed question that kept North and South 
divided in the secession crisis. Years of madness, indeed. 



Out of the mobs and murders of the so-called Kansas war 
emerged a strange figure that lives in history. His name was 
John Brown, and he was a religious maniac, which means that 
he was more or less insane. He carried a Bible in his pocket and 
a rifle on his shoulder. He would read chapters of the Holy Writ 
in a loud, sonorous voice before setting out to accomplish a 
brutal murder. His hatred of slavery and slaveowners amounted 
to a bloody passion. 

A few days after the Southerners raided Lawrence, Kansas, 
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and virtually destroyed the town, John Brown and a band of 
his abolitionist followers invaded a proslavery Kansas settle 
ment called Pottawatomie. In the middle of the night they took 
five men from their beds and killed them in cold blood. This 
incident has gone down in history as the "Pottawatomie mas 
sacre." By the time order was restored, two hundred persons 
had been killed. 

Brown was driven by his hunger for the dramatic. He be 
longed to that strange race of men and women who are willing 
to do anything or suffer any torment if they may appear for a 
while in a conspicuous role. His design was to invade Virginia 
with a small group of determined men, seize the United States 
arsenal at Harpers Ferry, and call upon the slaves to rise in re 
volt and come to him for guns and ammunition. The arsenal was 
guarded at night by only two watchmen. He planned to train 
an army of Negroes and give them the guns he would seize at 
Harpers Ferry. 

With that army of Negroes, which he expected to enroll 
under his leadership, he intended to establish an independent 
Negro republic in Virginia from which white people were to 
be excluded. He proposed to call his Negro nation the San 
Domingo of North America. The scheme was not just imprac 
ticable; it was the conception of a madman. Nevertheless, to 
Brown it was a serious project, but when he came East to 
discuss it secretly with abolitionist leaders he got few suppor 
ters. Among the persons to whom he talked was the abolitionist, 
Gerrit Smith, who "was not only not opposed to the use of 
armed force, but emphatically urged war . . . against the Fed 
eral government itseif " So far as Brown s raid was concerned, 
Smith was "an accessory before the fact in Brown s triple 
crime." 

Old Brown also talked with Thomas W. Higginson, the 
Boston abolitionist, and Frederick Douglass, the famous free 
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Negro leader. "The fact was," Allan Nevins had concluded, 
"that Higginson and some others actually wanted civil war, 
and hoped that John Brown s raid would precipitate it/ 

Brown managed to raise four thousand dollars and in the 
summer of 1859 he rented an abandoned farm in Maryland, 
five miles north of Harpers Ferry. 

He had twenty-one followers sixteen white men and five 
Negroes. The entire outfit was crowded into the small farm 
house that he had rented. The neighbors never knew that the 
house contained twenty-one men, as most of them would hide 
when a neighbor appeared. Brown told the neighbors that his 
name was I. Smith and that he was looking for a farm to raise 
sheep. In the guise of a possible purchaser of land he and his 
sons wandered over the mountains and learned the way the 
roads ran. Part of the four thousand dollars that he had raised 
was expended in having a thousand pikes made in the North 
and shipped to him. The pikes reached him in boxes that bore 
the label of "machinery." He expected to distribute these medi 
eval weapons among slaves who did not know how to use 
firearms. 

During the night of October 16, 1859, Brown and seventeen 
menthree remained on the farm appeared at Harpers Ferry. 
They seized the town s fire-engine house, a brick building that 
could be easily fortified. Brown seemed to have no well- 
thought-out plan of operation; the whole adventure was hap 
hazard and vague. The first man killed was a free Negro who 
attempted to run when ordered to halt. Soon afterward the 
mayor of Harpers Ferry was killed by a stray shot from the 
enginehouse as he was approaching the place for a parley 
with Brown. 

Before the enginehouse was taken Brown and a few of his 
men went to the plantation of Colonel Lewis Washington, 
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several miles from Harpers Ferry, and made prisoners of 
Washington and fourteen of his slaves. 

When morning came Brown ordered breakfast for all his 
people and his prisoners from a local hotel. He held the hotel s 
bartender as a prisoner and the hotel exchanged forty dishes 
of ham and eggs for his release. As the day wore on it became 
evident that the Negroes had no intention of rallying to the 
cause of freedom, Even Colonel Washington s slaves, held in 
the enginehouse, refused to take up arms. 

All this was disappointing and bewildering to Brown. He 
had thought that in a few hours the town would be crowded 
with Negroes from the surrounding country who would be 
eager to join the expedition. 

Later, during the Civil War, this reluctance of the Negro 
slaves to join the liberating Yankees became a common ex 
perience. They preferred to stay with "massa and missus." It 
is perhaps the best of all evidence that the Southern slave 
owners treated their slaves decently. 

The Negroes did not come to join John Brown s forces at 
Harpers Ferry, but the local Virginia militia did appear in 
force to restore peace and to arrest Brown and his followers. 
By that time Brown had seized the arsenal and made prisoners 
of the two men who, as watchmen, were taking care of the 
place. 

By noon bullets were flying, and several of Brown s men 
were killed, including his two sons. He realized that his plan 
was a tragic fiasco, and he tried to make terms with the be 
siegers. He asked them to allow him to retreat to Pennsylvania, 
with no more fighting on either side. His proposal was rejected. 

Late in the evening of October 17 a detachment of marines, 
with Colonel Robert E. Lee in command, came up from Wash 
ington. (Their commander later became General Robert E. 
Lee, commander in chief of the Confederate armies.) Next 
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morning, when Brown was called upon to surrender, he replied, 
"I prefer to die just here." Within an hour the door was bat 
tered down and Brown and his surviving men were taken 
prisoners, with the exception of seven, who escaped. 

Brown was charged with treason, murder, and conspiracy 
with slaves to rebel, The trial was sensational. The news of it 
spread over the nation and the little courthouse was packed 
with journalists, lawyers, and distinguished men. 

Brown was found guilty on all counts, and was hanged. 

So died old John Brown, and his death thundered and rever 
berated through the American nation. Those who opposed 
slavery now had a martyr to hold up before the sentimental, 
unthinking millions of the North. On the other hand, the South 
felt that its worst suspicions were founded in truth. Southern 
ers, almost to a man, believed that the entire North was behind 
John Brown, and that an immense servile insurrection had 
been narrowly averted. But that was not so. There was nobody 
behind the Harpers Ferry plot except John Brown himself and 
about a dozen visionaries. 

During the Civil War Brown became one of the idols of the 
North, and the soldiers of the Northern armies often sang a 
marching song to his memory: 

John Brown s body lies a-mouldering in the 

grave, 

But his soul is marching on. 
Glory! Glory Hallelujah! 
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The Key States of the Northwest 



JUST west of Pennsylvania is a large stretch of land that is 
shaped like a big winter potato, full of odd juts and indenta 
tions. Along its northern borders sweep the Great Lakes, Su 
perior and Huron and Erie, and cutting right through is Lake 
Michigan. To the west lies a smaller potato, more even in 
outline. The larger potato is now cut up into the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the smaller one 
into Minnesota and Iowa. In what is now Minnesota rises the 
Mississippi River system, growing into a great byway through 
the country and on its way pouring incalculable wealth down 
to New Orleans and enriching East and West with lavish gifts. 

Until the Civil War this was the old Northwest, holding a 
relatively small population until the 1840 s. 

The first settlers on this new tract were Southerners from 
slave States like Virginia and Kentucky, pulled west by natural 
gravitation. The newcomers lived in the Southern part of the 
region where now you see Cincinnati, Evansville, and Cairo. 
The Northern regions with their below-zero winters were too 
cold for them. Though they lived on free soil, their sympathies 
lay with Southern institutions and ideals. A few brought slaves 
along with them, illegally of course. The census of 1840 dis 
closes that there were then (half a century after a prohibiting 
ordinance) 331 slaves in Illinois. 
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Thus the Northwest had a political alliance with the South. 
This bond was made stronger in 1830 when a senator from 
Connecticut tried to put through a resolution called, after him, 
the Foot resolution. This gentleman had close at heart the 
new industrial and urban interests of his part of the country. 
And so he offered a resolution that would keep labor in the 
East (at low wages) and at the same time keep up the value 
of the Eastern lands. Quite simply this plan was to restrict the 
sale of public lands in the West. Men could flee from low wages 
and long hours in Eastern factories to the open lands of the 
West. Make it hard for them, keep them at home, and they 
would have to take what they could get. 

Southerners were quick to see the antiagrarian bias of the 
Foot idea. Here was a chance for the South to tie in with the 
Northwest in its demand for a more liberal land policy. And, 
of course, to get something in return. This was all quite clear 
in the debate between Senator Hayne of South Carolina and 
Daniel Webster (the famous Hayne- Webster debate drummed 
into the unreceptive minds of millions of American school 
children, most of whom never knew what it was all really 
about). Hayne offered the West the help and votes in Congress 
to stop the Foot restrictive land resolution. In return he asked 
support of Southern policies a low tariff, a decentralized bank 
ing system, no internal improvements built by the Federal 
government, and public lands to be kept on a purchase basis. 

What the Northwesterners wanted most was the liberal 
land legislation. But the Northwest also wanted internal im 
provements built by Washington money and a protective tariff 
for its hemp, wool, and small manufacturing. There was, how 
ever, a give and take and, in spite of these differences, the two 
sections got along agreeably for more than a decade. 

The South got what it wanted most, a low tariffand the 
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Northwest got its first top demand help in fighting Eastern 
efforts to restrict the sale of public lands. 

But such a partnership could hardly last. Differences be 
tween the two sections lay too deep. Beginning about 1840 
the old Northwest began to change. New settlers began to 
come into the region. Men poured into Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin and found it prize farmland. Even 
Minnesota and Iowa were beginning to awake from a long 
sleep and were soon busy planting and growing. The new 
people did not come from the South. They came now from the 
Northeast and many of these were Yankee in tradition or blood. 
Thousands came from England, Ireland, and Germany. These 
Europeans brought with them ideas and ways of living far 
different from those of the Southerners. They looked upon 
America as a land of plenty, freedom, and peace. 

The transplanted New Englanders of the late 1840 s were 
vaguely antislavery. They were eager to acquire land without 
spending too much cash and they wanted to sell their farm 
produce in the new cities and towns of the industrial North 
east. Factories were increasing with amazing speed in the 
Northeast, and factory workers could not grow their own food. 
They had to depend on the fanners and so there was a steady 
and fast growth in demand for the farmer s surplus of meat 
and grain and wool and whatever could be produced by farms 
of the Northwest. 

The cold figures of the census returns take on drama and 
movement as we look them over during this period. In 1840, 
3,350,000 people were living there; in ten years there were 
5,400,000; and by 1860, 9,096,000. To compare this rapid in 
crease with something in the present day we have to go to the 
phenomenal growth of California from 1910 to 1940, when 
its population nearly trebled. The same was true of the old 
Northwest between 1840 and 1860. In twenty years the popula- 
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tion grew three times as great. And by 1860 the first state 
created in the old Northwest, Ohio, had become the third 
largest state in the Union. The farther north, the greater was 
the growth of the population in the North Central territories. 
Northern Indiana between 1840 and 1850 almost doubled 
itself (81 per cent increase) while southern Indiana went up 
only 26 per cent, Northern Illinois was exactly doubled ( 100 
per cent) while southern Illinois went up only a little more 
then a third (39 per cent). Farther north the figures are so 
astounding that they begin to sound like a Klondike gold rush, 
though these people were seeking not gold but land. The 
population of Michigan almost doubled in ten years, and Wis 
consin exploded to 888 per cent of its 1840 population, almost 
ninefold. 

There was a special cause for all this. Some of these new 
comers were from the East, hardly any from the South. But 
many of them were Germans. Some came in flight from the 
aftermath of the German Revolution in 1848, which was lost 
and which was followed by a bitter despotism. Some came in 
flight from the forced army where the ordinary German was 
treated like an ox. The German states were swept by hunger 
and despair, and many of the best and healthiest of its plain 
people fled to America. They were hardy, most of them magni 
ficent fanners. They wanted land for themselves, land that 
they could be sure of, land that could not fall into the hands 
of great planters. They had not come from Germany to com 
pete with the slave labor of the Southern Negro. They brought 
with them a fighting spirit, a capacity for hard work, and 
beer. They built up Milwaukee and Chicago. Here in America 
they found vast tracts of land instead of the small pieces they 
had cultivated so closely in Germany and they fell upon the 
opportunity with the ravenous appetite of hunger and ambi 
tion. 
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The Northwesterners found wheat their best crop. They 
bought John Deere s plow and Cyrus McCormick s reaper and 
with these weapons their farming became capitalist enterprise 
and they themselves capitalists. But they found themselves too 
far from their markets in the East and they asked the national 
government to dredge rivers and harbors and to subsidize 
railroads so that they might more quickly reach these markets. 
Their asking rose to a clamor when they found that the South 
thwarted them on these reasonable demands. 

The South did not want the public domain to be given away 
to men who would work the land with free labor. They wanted 
the land of the West saved for themselves, for the expansion 
of their slave-grown cotton. 

And why, said the South, should they pay for bigger and 
better rivers and harbors that did them no good and helped 
only a distant region? Why should they pay a tariff on goods 
they needed to help this Northwest that was none of their 
business? And why should they pay to build railroads for 
Westerners and Northerners? That they themselves would 
benefit in the long run was quite beyond the mental horizons 
of that day. 

President Polk, a Tennessean, vetoed a bill providing for 
river and harbor improvements in the Northwest. To many 
people in the upper Mississippi Valley the lesson seemed plain: 
the slave-holding South wasn t going to yield an inch. Its poli 
tical power must be checked. The Northwest was going to get 
what it wanted for its own healthy growth. So when a con 
gressman named Wilmot from Pennsylvania proposed that 
slavery should be excluded forever from the territory that 
might be taken from Mexico (leaving out Texas, already 
annexed), the old Northwest welcomed the idea. 

The Free-Soil party, organized on the Wilmot Proviso doc 
trine in 1848, gained votes in the region. But the Free-Soil 
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movement never made much headway nationally, and the 
Northwest had to await the formation of still another party. 

Six years were to elapse before the Republican party came 
to birth in 1854. During those years the ties linking Northwest 
to Northeast grew steadily stronger. Four railroads were com 
pleted connecting the two sections: the Erie, the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the Baltimore and Ohio. East 
ern manufactured goods, settlers, and immigrants moved on 
swift trains to the Northwest; Western farmers reached a vast 
market with direct speed. 

Meantime in this railroad building the South lagged behind. 
It lacked capital; it hadn t enough skilled labor; it did not have 
enough passenger traffic, and it lacked markets. Also it was 
sparing of initiative. On the eve of the Civil War only one 
railroad connected the Northwest with the lower South, the 
road from Chicago to the Gulf. 

Corn, pork, whisky, wheat, and flour poured from the North 
west to Eastern markets. The Southern market also grew, but 
not as fast. To take only one example: the East in 1860 used 
19,200,000 bushels of Northwestern wheat, compared to 3,600,- 
000 in 1850. The South bought 4,800,000 bushels of North 
western wheat in 1860, as against 2,400,000 in 1850. That is, 
the Eastern market for wheat had increased five times in ten 
years, the Southern only two. Just before the war broke out 
Northwest and Northeast were buying and selling to each 
other at good solid profits. 

Thus the large Yankee and immigrant population of the 
region under the Great Lakes were finding their principal 
market in the Northeast. The South with its slavery and low- 
tariff policies was just a block across the economic road of the 
Northwest. 

When Congress passed the Kansas-Nebraska Act in 1854, 
opening up all the Louisiana Territory to slavery, the North- 
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west stirred in anger. Michigan and Wisconsin set about or 
ganizing new political parties to oppose the Act. They called 
themselves Anti-Nebraska or Republican parties. 

The time was ripe; the North was waiting for just such a 
party. The movement spread rapidly throughout the section 
and to the East. By November, 1855, all but seven of the 
forty-two Northern congressmen who had favored the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act had been retired to think over the changes in 
political climate. On the ruins of the old Whig party the new 
Republican party was spreading its wings. In 1856 it became 
a national party. Its platform promised to restrict slavery in 
the territories, to build a transcontinental railroad through the 
center of the United States and to spend money for river and 
harbor improvements. This infant party, with Fremont as its 
candidate, carried all but five of the Free States. It came 
within a half -million votes of the total attained by the long- 
established Democrats. Two Northwest states, Indiana and 
Illinois, had not fallen in with the rush. They did not vote for 
Fremont. Nor did Pennsylvania. 

The Republicans set out to woo this elusive vote. In 1860 
the party added a protective tariff to its platform that brought 
the Pennsylvania vote. The Northwest found new attractions 
in the party: free land and one of its own sons as Presidential 
nominee-Lincoln of Illinois. The Northwest and all the Free 
States except New Jersey supported the new party, making 
possible the election of Lincoln. The swing of the Northwest 
was complete. 
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Fist Fights in Congress 



DRED SCOTT was the name of a slave of pure African descent 
who belonged to Dr. John Emerson, a surgeon in the 
United States army. He and his master lived in Missouri, a 
state in which slavery was lawful. In 1834, Dr. Emerson was 
transferred by the War Department from Missouri to Wiscon 
sin, a territory from which slavery was excluded. 

During the years when Scott lived with his master in the 
Wisconsin territory (the future state of Minnesota) he ac 
cepted his status as that of a slave. He was a servant in Dr. 
Emerson s household. In 1838, the army surgeon returned to 
Missouri and brought with him Dred Scott, who had married 
a slave girl purchased by his master. Six years later Dr. Emer 
son died leaving his slaves and other property to his wife. 

After her husband s death Mrs. Emerson moved to Massa 
chusetts and left Scott, his wife, and child in Missouri in charge 
of a friend. She then married an abolitionist member of Con 
gress, and arranged a "fictitious sale" of Dred Scott to her 
brotherJohn A. Sandford. 

Antislavery agitators had learned that Scott had lived for 

several years in Wisconsin, a free territory at that time, as a 

slave, and they had resolved to take the matter into the court 

and made a test of it. Do slaves become free when their master 
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takes them into a region where slavery is unlawful? Was Scott 
a free man in Wisconsin and a slave in Missouri? 

Scott did not bring any legal action to free himself. He could 
not read or write, and he seems to have been a lazy, incom 
petent Negro who was quite satisfied with his status as a slave. 
All the legal squabbles and loud uproar in the famous Dred 
Scott Case were made by white abolitionists who were deter 
mined to limit the extent of slavery if they could not put a 
nationwide stop to it. 

After much wrangling and various decisions by the lower 
courts the case of Dred Scott v. Sandford reached the Supreme 
Court of the United States. On March 6, 1857, the court crier 
sounded his gavel. "Oyez! Oyez! Oyez!!! All persons having 
business before the Honorable Supreme Court of the United 
States are admonished to draw near and give their attention, 
for the Court is now sitting. God save the United States and 
this Honorable Court." Scott s attorneyswho were paid by 
the abolitionists contended that the plaintiff was illegally 
held in bondage. They pointed out that he had lived four 
years in a part of the country where slavery was made illegal 
by the Missouri Compromise. He had married there and his 
child was born there. It was an ideal case for presentation, 
in its simplest form, of the geographical limitation of slavery. 

His attorneys argued that free soil makes freemen, and they 
cited Lord Mansfield s famous common-law decision in the 
case of a slave brought from a British colony to England. 
Mansfield s ruling was that when a slave set foot on England s 
free soil he became by that act a free man; that free soil makes 
freemen. The defense argued that the two cases were quite 
different. When Scott was taken to the territory of Wisconsin 
by his master he made no claim to freedom; then he returned 
voluntarily to Missouri as a slave. 

The Federal District Court of Missouri, from which an 
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appeal was taken to the United States Supreme Court, had 
ruled that Scott was a slave, a decision that was based on his 
voluntary return to Missouri. He could have remained in 
Wisconsin as a freeman. 

It was up to the United States Supreme Court to decide 
if the lower court was in error. A few years before, in 1851, the 
Supreme Court had heard a similar case, Strader vs. Graham. 
In that case it ruled that when a Negro was sent back to a 
slave State from a Free State, he was subject to the laws of the 
slave State to which he had been returned. The court might 
have been guided by that precedent in making its decision on 
the Dred Scott Case. 

Indeed, the court could have avoided its eventual ruling- 
the ruling that drove a deep wedge between the North and the 
South. The majority of the court at first intended to abide by 
the 1851 precedent and so avoid provoking new controversy 
on the slave question. But personal motives animated two 
Northern justices, McLean and Curtis, to write dissenting 
opinions. A keen student of the Dred Scott decision, Professor 
Frank Hodder, has ventured to suggest the nature of these 
motives. John McLean was an old Republican wheel horse. 
Andrew Jackson had appointed him to the Supreme Court in 
1829, but, even before that and ever since, he had wanted to 
be president. An antislavery opinion would increase his "avail 
ability" as a Republican candidate. 

Justice Curtis of Massachusetts soon would resign from the 
Court to return to the private practice of law. He had made a 
reputationto this timeas a friend of slavery: he had de 
fended the Fugitive Slave Law. Massachusetts was the stormy 
petrel of the abolitionist movement: an antislavery opinion 
would open a lucrative law practice there. The record shows 
that in the following years, Curtis earned $650,000 in legal 
fees. 
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Be this as it may, it was the insistence of Northern justices 
that provoked what is usually looked upon as a proslavery 
decision. When the intention of McLean and Curtis became 
known, the majority felt impelled to take up the question of 
the power of Congress over slavery in the territory, as exercised 
in the Missouri Compromise; and with it, finally, the whole 
status of Negroes under the Constitution. Each of the nine 
judges wrote a separate opinion. Taney spoke for the Demo 
cratic majority, but Justices McLean and Curtis sharply dis 
sented. 

It seemed plain to all that the highest court was not domi 
nated by abstract law, but by partisan considerations. Presi 
dent Buchanan, writing to a friend about the court, had said 
that he hoped the judges would solve the slavery question. 
Instead they had merely heightened the agitation. "No decision 
in American history/ says Professor Swisher in his American 
Constitutional Development, lias done more to injure the 
reputation of the Supreme Court." 

The Supreme Court decided that Dred Scott was not a 
citizen within the meaning of the Constitution and could not 
be made a citizen. The Constitution had been made by and for 
white men, said Chief Justice Roger Taney. Negroes had been, 
and were, regarded "as beings of an inferior order, and alto 
gether unfit to associate with the white race, either in social 
or political relations." He denied that any state could make a 
Negro a citizen of the United States, though it might give him 
the right to suffrage within the state. 

The Constitution distinctly affirmed a property right in 
slaves, Taney declared, and slave property, like any other 
property, is protected by the "due process of law" clause ex 
pressed in the Fifth Amendment. Congress did not have the 
power to limit property rights in the territorial domain. The 
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territories, the court asserted, are held for the benefit of all 
the people in the several states and not for the benefit of some 
of the states; a territory has no right to exclude the property 
of any of their citizens from the common domain. It may be 
noted that the court did not touch upon the right of states to 
exclude slavery from their respective jurisdictions. The decision 
applied only to territories. 

The Missouri Compromise was an unconstitutional act, the 
Supreme Court decided, and the Ordinance of 1787 had no 
binding effect on the existing nation. 

The meaning of the Supreme Court decision was in short, 
that slaves are property in the same class as the owner s horse, 
or his watch, or his residence and that he cannot be deprived 
of his property rights. Taney declared that the Constitution 
"distinctly" affirmed the right of property in slaves. 

As a matter of fact the words "slave" and "slavery" were not 
mentioned in the Constitution, and the only references were 
indirect. Here is the only possible reference. It is in Section 2 
of Article IV: 

No person held to service or labor in one state, under the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

It is worth noting, perhaps, that the property rights in slaves 
were different from property rights in general. Every state in 
which there was slavery made the murder of a slave by his 
master a criminal offense, yet any man could shoot his horse 
or dog without being indicted. In some states there were sta 
tutes that prohibited the working of slaves on Sundays and 
holidays, but there were no such statutes in respect to horses. 
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The Dred Scott decision had immediate and resounding 
reverberations. Indignant mass meetings were held all over the 
Northern states. The antislavery newspapers shrieked that it 
was the crowning act of conspiracy that had been working 
underground for years, a conspiracy to spread Negro slavery 
to every part of the Union. First Texas, then Kansas, and now 
the entire Country! Was Cuba next? Buchanan s Southern sup 
porters were urging him to get possession of that Spanish is 
land, by friendly treaty or by force, and in that way add to 
the number of slave States. 

The nation was unfortunate in having James Buchanan as 
its president at that time. He was a pleasant, well-groomed old 
bachelor who detested quarrels and liked to be on good terms 
with everyone. When he became his country s chief executive, 
in 1857, the nation was in such a vicious turmoil that the men 
of the two opposing parties did not converse in the manner 
of gentlemen, but spoke in snarls. Both sides denied that their 
opponents had a vestige of honor, honesty, or sincerity. 

More than half the country openly flouted the Dred Scott 
decision; and there was the Fugitive Slave Law that no one 
could enforce; and the embers from the Kansas civil war were 
blazing. Fist fights on the floor of Congress were going on as 
if they were a part of the legislative program. 

Just at that time the country needed a president, like Andrew 
Jackson or George Washington, who could harmonize opposing 
factions and make them treat one another with gentlemanly 
courtesy. It was, indeed, a blundering generation. 



During a debate in the House of Representatives Mr. Keitt, 
of South Carolina, called Mr. Crow, of Pennsylvania, a "Black 
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Republican puppy." A fist fight, in which a dozen members 
engaged, followed this critical observation. 

Mr. Covode, of Pennsylvania, tried to brain a Southern 
gentleman with a cuspidor. 

Mr. Cadwallader Washburne seized Mr. Barksdale, of Mis 
sissippi, by the hair, but Mr. Barksdale wore a wig, which 
came off in Mr. Washburne s hand. Upon the restoration of 
peace, the wig was returned, with faint apologies. 

The assault on Charles Sumner by Preston Brooks, of South 
Carolina, caused immense indignation throughout the North. 
Mr. Sumner, champion of the abolitionists in the Senate, had 
a scholarly manner and a vitriolic tongue. He wrapped vitu 
peration in classical literary phrases and was considered a 
very irritating person even by those who supported him 
politically. 

One day Mr. Sumner spent an hour or two of the Senate s 
time in a verbal castigation of the aged Senator Butler, of 
South Carolina. In return Mr. Brooks, who was a member of 
the House and a relative of Senator Butler, decided to give 
Mr. Sumner a beating. He appeared in the Senate chamber, 
soon after the adjournment for the day, armed with a gold- 
headed cane, and attacked Mr. Sumner, who was sitting at his 
desk writing a letter. The Senator fell unconcious from the 
fifteen or twenty blows that broke Brooks s cane. 

A number of Southern senators, standing nearby, witnessed 
this assault but they made no move to stop it. After it was 
over a page picked up the gold head of Brooks s broken cane, 
lying on the floor. "Mr. Brooks, don t you want this piece of 
your cane?" he said. Brooks took the gold head out of the boy s 
hand, put it in his pocket, and walked away silently. 

The assault apparently made Sumner an invalid; at any rate 
he absented himself from the Senate for the next few years 
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all the while drawing his salary. But a prominent Washington 
physician who examined Sumner declared that he had suffered 
only surface wounds. His senatorial term verged on expira 
tion; an assumed martyrdom would be helpful to re-election. 
Upon being re-elected he went abroad to live, and in Europe 
engaged "in a continuous round of social engagements . . . and 
a sight-seeing program . . . strenous enough to reduce an ordi 
nary traveler to a state of complete exhaustion." 

An effort to expel Brooks, who apologized to the Senate, 
from the House failed by a few votes. He resigned shortly 
afterward, and was unanimously re-elected by his constituency. 

The effect of the episode on him was even worse than upon 
Sumner. Brooks was a man of culture, bred as a gentleman, 
and his soul wilted under the denunciation and the charges of 
cowardice that blazed in the Northern press. He said that he 
had expected Sumner to defend himself. While the Northern 
newspapers were calling him a cowardly assassin, Southerners 
were sending him gold-headed canes by the score. He fell ill, 
and lay in bed watching the canes arrive. "I shall go down in 
history as a bully," he sighed wearily. Then he turned his face 
to the wall and died. 

Albert Rust, an Arkansas congressman, gave Horace Greeley, 
editor of the New York Tribune, a public whipping in the 
streets of Washington and for sometime thereafter Mr. Gree 
ley went about his journalistic duties with an armed defender 
at his heels. 

Extra Billy Smith, a member of Congress from Virginia, 
attempted to chastise Mr. Douglas Wallach, but Mr. Wallach 
succeeded in getting Mr. Smith s thumb in his mouth. The 
fight came to an end when Mr. Smith bellowed, "Let go my 
thumb; you re chewing it to the bone." 
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In the decade before the Civil War the cost of supporting 
a prime Negro field hand was not more than one hundred and 
fifty dollars a year, even if his food as well as his clothes had 
to be bought for cash. In Ulrich B. Phillips Life and Labor in 
the Old South, there is an itemized estimate of the cost 
of maintenance of slaves owned by the Charleston and Savan 
nah Railroad. These calculations are businesslike; they include 
the cost of life insurance (for slaveowners usually insured their 
Negroes) as well as interest at 7 per cent on the capital in 
vested. Other items are: $20.00 a year for clothing; $15.00 for 
corn, tobacco, and molasses; $15.00 for tools and repairs (these 
slaves worked on a railroad and needed tools); $1.00 for phy 
sician s fees; and $10.00 for overseer s wages. 

From other reliable documents such as plantation account 
books we may learn what it cost to support a slave on a farm, 
where he raised his own meat and bread. Consider the income 
and expense account of the James H. Hammond plantation in 
South Carolina. Mr. Hammond owned 147 slaves; and in the 
year under consideration which was in the 1830 s the total 
cash outlay for maintenance was $3,696.98 or about $25.00 
apiece. Of this amount $500.00 went to the overseer as his 
salary. Most of the cash expense was for clothing. I do not find 
anything, in this case, set down for insurance or depreciation. 

Turning to the other side of the Hammond ledger we learn 
that the gross income for the year was $11,491.86. Deducting 
the cost of maintenance as given above, the net profit from 
the plantation for that year was $7,794.88. The capital in 
vested in land, livestock, and Negroes was given at $92,000. 
We should take it for granted that the time of the owner- 
acting as manager was worth something. Let us say $5,000 a 

year, and this amount should be deducted from the net profit, 
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That leaves $2,794.88 as the return on an investment of more 
than $90,000-or about 3 per cent. 

The most discouraging import of these figures is that poor 
white farmers who owned no slaves had to compete in respect 
to prices for their cotton crops with plantation Negroes who 
lived on $25.00 a year. 

In 1860 the total population of the eleven states that seceded 
to form the Confederacy was 9,104,000 according to the census 
of that year. The Negro population amounted to 3,500,000, 
approximately. That left 5,600,000 whites, of whom 384,000 
were slaveowners^ 

About one-fourth of the white families owned all the slaves 
and controlled the mechanism of government and finance. It 
is evident that slavery was not only sectional by geographical 
limitation, but also that in the South itself it was a class institu 
tion. Small farmers who were not able to purchase slavesand 
they formed the bulk of the agricultural population could not 
live decently in competition with this enormous organization 
of black pauper industry. 

In these circumstances an underprivileged body of white 
folk came into being in the heart of slave civilization. There 
was little place for them in the social structure. Long before 
the Civil War the downward pull of economic forces had 
brought them almost to the Negro s level. Heavy taxes, poor 
schools, unequal representation in governmentthese were 
their lot. 

The mechanics, carpenters, bricklayers, and other working- 
men of the towns were hardly better off than the poor white 
farmers. Slaves trained in the mechanical trades were hired 
out by their owners at low wages. The competing white me 
chanic had to accept the same rate of pay or find himself out 
of work. 

In Charleston, in 1848, there were 120 slave carpenters 
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against 119 whites in the same occupation; forty slave black 
smiths and fifty-one white; sixty-eight slave bricklayers and 
sixty whites; sixteen slave housepainters and eighteen whites. 
There were five slave printers, thirty-six tailors, three book 
binders, and thirty-nine bakers. For the services of a fairly 
competent Negro craftsman his owner was paid $25.00 or 
$30.00 a month. 

Among the first manufacturing enterprises in the South were 
the textile mills, which turned into cloth the cotton grown on 
Southern farms. The Graniteville mill, located in South Caro 
lina about a dozen miles east of Augusta, Georgia, was one 
of the early textile concerns. It was built by William Gregg in 
the 1840 s. Gregg was a native of Ohio who had come South 
when he was a young man. He was a watchmaker by trade, 
and he did so well at his occupation that before many years 
had passed he acquired a jewelry store in Charleston, where 
he made a fortune. He married a Southern lady and in time 
became so identified with the South that people who met him 
casually would never think for a moment that he was a native 
of Ohio. 

The Negro question loomed up large when the mill was 
completed and ready to operate. Some of the stockholders 
thought that all the work in the factory should be done by 
slave labor, and that the company should purchase the 
Negroes needed for that purpose. It was pointed out to William 
Gregg that with slave labor no wages need be paid; that there 
would be no strikes and unpredictable absences from work. 
Gregg listened quietly to the arguments and turned them all 
down. He decided that his mill should be run by white labor, 
and so it was. 

There are now several hundred thousand cotton factory 
hands in the Southern states, and it might be interesting to 
guess what a change would have been made in the social 
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character of that section if Gregg had employed Negroes ex 
clusively in his new cotton factory, and set an example for 
other mills to follow. 

In 1857, a book written by a North Carolinian who was 
living in Pennsylvania at first caused more indignation in the 
North than in the South. It was a polemical tract published 
under the title The Impending Crisis of the South. I may say 
here that its author, Hinton Rowan Helper, was a poor white, 
of a class known as poor white trash in his native state. He 
educated himself and went to the North to live, His point of 
view was that of a Southerner who did not own slaves. 

The Impending Crisis is full of figures, taken from the 
census, and its theme is that slavery was ruining the Southern 
poor white. It is a work of considerable plausibility, with every 
argument seemingly supported by facts. 

Helper did not care anything at all for the Negro; he was 
wholly occupied by the welfare of the white man and he was 
convinced that white men, as a class, could not prosper as long 
as slavery continued to exist. 

He showed by census statistics that the hay produced in 
the North had a larger money value than the cotton crop, with 
tobacco, rice, and several other Southern agricultural products 
thrown in. He pointed out that the hay crop of the Free States 
in 1850 was worth $331,000,000 which was four times the 
value of the cotton grown in the South. 

One of his chief arguments was that slavery, because of its 
inefficiency, depreciated everything it touched. He showed 
that the real and personal property of New York state was 
worth more than all the property, including slaves, in Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, and 
Texas. 

He showed also that slavery reduces the value of land, and 
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for illustration he compared New Jersey and South Carolina. 
In New Jersey the five million acres of land assessed for taxa 
tion were worth more than $150,000,000, or $28.76 an acre. 
And in South Carolina the seventeen million acres assessed 
for taxation were valued at $23,000,000, or $1.32 an acre. The 
cotton planters of the South, he asserted, did not clear a net 
profit of as much as 1 per cent annually on their invested 
capital. 

Helper s book was a contribution to the incendiary literature 
of that era, and it was treated accordingly in the slave States. 
Bonfires were built of it in many places in the South, and any 
man caught reading it was in danger of being mobbed. This 
truculent attitude was the result of Mr. Helper s conclusions as 
expressed in his book. He advised the non-slave-holding whites 
among the Southern people to take the matter in hand, cast the 
slave-owning aristocrats from power and force them to pay, by 
means of special taxation, for the ruin they had brought upon 
the South. 

The book had an immense circulation about a million copies 
in three years. It is a little known fact an amazing one that 
this book almost started the Civil War. For two months in the 
winter of 1859-1860 the House of Representatives was dead 
locked over choosing a Speaker. Members went about armed. 
The Republicans wanted to elect John Sherman of Ohio, who 
had signed a letter along with over sixty other representatives 
endorsing Helper s book. Proslavery representatives opposed 
Sherman, but he came within three votes of being elected. 

The governor of South Carolina stood ready to send military 
force to Washington, if called upon by his state s congressmen. 
And they had determined to eject Sherman if he was chosen. 
Helper s book had the nation teetering on the edge of civil war 
ten months before Lincoln s election. 
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The people of North Carolina took no pride in the literary 
achievement of a native of their state. They put no wreaths on 
his head. Instead they threatened to put tar and feathers on 
his back if he ever returned to North Carolina. 



Through all these years of dispute, whatever the immediate 
subject, one theme runs like a red thread in a woven cloth, like 
a motif in an opera the theme of State rights. Fundamentally 
and profoundly, there was always the fight between individual 
states and the national government. The disputants did not 
know it then, or dream of calling it so, but it was what today 
we would call the fight between a centralized national power 
and a democratic local power. It ended in a violent upheaval, 
in a tempestuous secession, and the nation at large thought 
that the dispute had been settled. As this book is being written 
in the year 1950, we know it was not settled at all, that if it had 
been decided then, with some compromise, we should today 
not be faced with the danger to democracy in the centralizing 
of power in our national government. 

When the Federal Constitution was framed in 1787 it was 
generally understood that the American nation was composed 
of free states that had united to carry out certain aims common 
to all of them, such as the establishment of a national currency, 
the formation of an army and navy that would be supported by 
all the states, a national policy that would present a united 
front to foreign powers; also free commercial intercourse be 
tween the states. 

The Constitution was distinctly limited in its range of author 
ity, or so it was considered by most Americans. The states 
entering the union did not surrender their basic rights, and it 
was understood clearly that any state might secede if its citi- 
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zens desired to leave the Union. In other words, the American 
Constitution was considered a compact made by free and 
independent states for their mutual benefit. 

But in the course of time this conception of the Federal 
Union began to lose its force, owing to unforeseen circum 
stances. There was the acquisition of the Louisiana Territory 
by purchase from Napoleon in 1803. It covered about half the 
Middle West, and it had been acquired by all the states, acting 
in common. Evidently it was not feasible to divide up the terri 
tory, giving this section to Georgia, and that section to Mas 
sachusetts. The territory had to be held by the United States 
as a nation. As time passed the national conception grew. The 
railroad era came, and the same transportation line ran through 
many states. National laws were needed and were created to 
cover interstate problems. 

Nevertheless the State-rights idea continued to exist. This 
political theory rested on the conviction that any state had the 
right to set aside and declare null and void an act of Congress 
if the state took the stand that this act was contrary to the 
Constitution. That was the essential theory of nullification that, 
in the course of time, developed into the doctrine of secession. 
Its adherents, and they were numerous, held that the federal 
government as a creation of the states acted as their agent but 
only to the extent of the powers delegated to it; and it was 
understood, as a matter of course, that any state might with 
draw from the Federal Union if it did not agree with the acts 
of Congress. 

Massachusetts, as far back in time as 1814, was seriously 
considering secession from the American union. The Massa 
chusetts people had many grievances, none of which appear 
to us today to have had a sound basis. There was an objection 
in Massachusetts and the other New England states to the 
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Louisiana Purchase. The fear that obsessed New England at 
that time was expressed frankly in a speech by Josiah Quincy in 
the House of Representatives. He spoke of the crowd of con 
gressmen who would come in the future from the Western 
region "Representatives and Senators from the Red River and 
Missouri pouring themselves upon this and the other floor, 
managing the concerns of a seaboard fifteen hundred miles at 
least from their residence." 

But the Louisiana Purchase was not the only cause of dis 
content. The war with England in 1812 was considered disas 
trous to Massachusetts and the other New England states. 
Ships, laden with valuable cargoes, were seized by British 
cruisers while they were at sea; there was a blockade of the 
New England coast; the trade of New England with foreign 
nations was virtually destroyed; and the New England people 
had never wanted the war at all at any time. 

The Massachusetts legislature, in October, 1814, called a 
convention of the New England states to meet at Hartford on 
December 15. The purpose of the convention was to consider 
the secession of New England from the Union and the creation 
of a New England republic. Some newspapers of Massachusetts 
boldly advocated secession. It was agreed, in their columns, 
that "the Federal constitution is nothing more than a treaty 
between independent sovereignties," and that any state had 
a right to withdraw. 

When the Hartford Convention met, the extremists news 
papers and the orators were not in control. Men of experience 
and wisdom decided against secession; they got the upper 
hand, and the secession movement in New England collapsed 
just as the war s end made unnecessary further separatist 
talk. 
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There were four chief motives that led to the secession of 
the Southern states and the Civil War. In order of their im 
portance they were: 

1. Slavery, which was offensive to the people of the North 
in spite of the fact that they had helped establish the 
slave system and had profited greatly by it. 

2. The threat of a high protective tariff, which would drain 
the South to benefit the manufacturers of the North. 

3. The quarrel over the settlement of the western territories 
by slaveowners. The Republicans wished to restrict land 
ownership in those regions. 

4. The ownership of the national banking institutions chiefly 
by Northern financiers who made fortunes through loans 
and investments in the Southern states. 

, There were several aspects to the North s objections to slav 
ery. For one thing, it was morally wrong; this ineradicable 
fact gave an emotional basis to antislavery sentiment that 
could not be countered by Southern proslavery apology. Sec 
ondly, slavery gave a three-fifths quota to proslave repre 
sentation in Congress. Such a political disproportion made 
possible Southern defense of an agrarian, slave-labor economy, 
which otherwise would have crumbled. A third Northern ob 
jection to slavery was that it pitted free labor against unfree; 
much of the appeal of the Free-Soilers in 1848 was to laborers 
who wanted to keep the territories open to freemen. 

The slave system, which meant a one-sided economic life 
in the South, could not exist profitably unless there was new 
land for, expansion. The methods then used in cotton planting 
soon impoverished the soil. But King Cotton held an almost 
majestic position in the Southern way of thinking. "Cotton is 
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King, * said Senator Hammond, of South Carolina. "Should the 
South produce no cotton for three years England would topple 
headlong and carry the whole civilized world with her, save 
the South. No, you dare not make war on cotton. Cotton is 
King." 
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The South Secedes 



rriHE REPUBLICAN PARTY was only six years old when it 
JL elected Abraham Lincoln as president in 1860. It super 
seded and took the place in American politics of the Whigs, 
the Free-Soilers, and antislavery parties. 

On July 6, 1854, there was a large mass meeting of the 
"antis" in an oak grove near Jackson, Michigan, and there the 
Republican party was organized. The platform called slavery 
a "moral, social and political evil." It also demanded the repeal 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act, and charged that one of the 
Acf s "principal aims is to give the slave States such a decided 
and practical preponderance in all the measures of government 
as shall reduce the North, with all her industry, wealth and 
enterprises, to be the mere province of a few slave-holding 
oligarchs of the South/ 

The new Republican party grew rapidly in strength. In 
1856, it nominated John C. Fremont a famous Western ex 
ploreras its candidate for president. The Republican plat 
form of that year opposed the spread of slavery into the 
territories, but stated that there was no intention of interfering 
with slavery in the states in which it already existed. Its cam 
paign slogan was "Free soil, free speech, free men, and 
Fr&nont." 
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The political battleground in 1856 was Pennsylvania, where 
Fremont s opponents had the advantage of a native son James 
Buchanan, the Democratic nominee. The Republicans exerted 
all efforts to raise money for the Keystone state, but for the 
whole national campaign could raise only $46,000, of which 
about $31,000 went to Pennsylvania. The Democrats, as a 
Congressional investigation later learned, spent over $70,000 
to win the Pennsylvania vote. The outcome: Fremont lost to 
Buchanan. During his four years in office James Buchanan 
accomplished virtually nothing in bringing the North and 
South into a friendly understanding. His intervention in the 
Dred Scott Case, his efforts to purchase Cuba, his veto of 
homestead legislation and espousal of the fraudulent Lecomp- 
ton Constitution widened the sectional chasm. He was a 
pleasant figurehead, unfitted for a post when violent contro 
versy on all sides was raging. 

In May, 1860, the national convention of the Republican 
party was held in Chicago. Its nominee for president was 
Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois. There was a buoyant feeling 
among the delegates that the Party would carry the next elec 
tion. This was due largely to the ineffectiveness of the Bu 
chanan administration, which had failed utterly to solve many 
of the pressing problems that had come before it. 

The Republican platform of 1860 was a mild statement of 
mild principles. It laid no great emphasis on the slavery issue, 
although it denied that either Congress or the territorial leg 
islatures could give legal existence to slavery in the territories. 
Nothing was said about the abolition of slavery in states where 
it already existed. As a matter of fact the great mass of people 
in the North was not losing sleep over the plight of enslaved 
Negroes. All the fuss that was made about slavery came from 
a handful of agitators and their followers, and was mostly 
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froth and fury. Hie noise made by the abolitionists was much 
larger than their voting strength. 

In the South it was different; the Southerners were greatly 
disturbed over the threat against the existence of their cher 
ished institution. There the slavery question was paramount 
in the 1860 campaign. 

The Democratic convention, which met in Charleston, South 
Carolina, on April 23, I860, had not been in session more than 
six hours before intelligent observers saw that a split in the 
party was inevitable. The Northern delegates were for Stephen 
A. Douglas, of Illinois, and his ideas of "popular sovereignty," 
as expressed in the Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 

The chief idea behind the popular sovereignty movement 
was that each territory had a right to decide for itself whether 
slavery was legal or illegal in that particular legislative region. 
The Douglasites made no effort to abolish slavery where it 
already existed, nor did they oppose its extension to new 
territory if the people living therein so desired. 

On the other hand, the Southern section of the Democratic 
party argued that the popular sovereignty notion was out 
moded and had only a historical interest, since the Dred Scott 
decision, under which slavery was legalized in all territories, 
had superseded it. They argued for the legalization of slavery 
in all the states and territories. 

William L. Yancey, the fiery leader of the Democrats of the 
lower South, made a speech in opposition to the Douglas 
platform, in which he said; 

Ours is the property invaded; ours are the institutions 
which are at stake; ours is the peace that is to be destroyed; 
ours is the property that is to be destroyed; ours is the 
honor at stake the honor of children, the honor of families, 
the lives, perhaps, of all all of which rests upon what your 
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course may ultimately make a great heaving volcano of 
passion and crime, . . . and if you have no domestic or 
municipal peace at stake, and no property at stake, and no 
fundamental institutions of your liberties at stake, are we 
asking any too much of you today when we ask you to 
yield to us in this manner as brothers, in order to quiet our 
doubts for in yielding you lose nothing that is essentially 
right? 

It is hard to see how the Douglas proposal for popular 
sovereignty could bankrupt the South or invade its rights. He 
did not propose to abolish slavery; his idea, as stated, was 
simply to limit it to the states where it already existed. 

After a week of wrangling and speechmaking the Douglas 
platform was carried by a small majority. Thereupon delegates 
from Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, 
Texas, Arkansas, and Delaware eight states in all got up, 
walked out of the hall and went home. The convention then 
decided that nothing effective could be done at that time, 
so the remaining members voted to adjourn for six weeks and 
meet again in Baltimore. When the Democrats met again in 
June, the Party split. Douglas followers nominated him for 
president. 

The Southern Democrats who had walked out of the Charles 
ton and Baltimore conventions got together and organized a 
new convention of their own. Their nominee for president was 
John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky. 

So there Atere two Democratic platforms in 1860, and two 
Democratic candidates, Douglas and Breckinridge. The poli 
tical situation was further complicated by the nomination of 
John Bell, of Tennessee, as the presidential candidate of the 
Constitutional Union party. The Bell segment of political 
opinion included Whigs, the remnants of the "Native Amer 
ican" parties, and a considerable number of disgruntled Demo- 
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crats and Republicans. Their platform, which said nothing 
whatever about slavery, contained only two paragraphs. It 
advocated adherence to the Constitution, the union of the 
states, and enforcement of the laws. Or, in other words, it 
admonished all Americans to be good little children and stop 
arguing with each other. 

Abraham Lincoln, the Republican candidate, took no part 
in the campaign. He stayed at home and received delegations, 
but he made no speeches. The intense hostility of -the people 
of the Southern states toward him seems curious and inexpli 
cable. He had declared, on occasion, that he was not an aboli 
tionist, and that he thought white men otfght to have too much 
sense to cut each other s throats because of Negro slavery. He 
said also that he did not believe Congress had a constitutional 
right to interfere with slavery in the states. He approved of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, or so he said in his speech at Freeport. 
"I do not now, nor ever did, stand in favor of the unconditional 
repeal of the Fugitive Slave Law. I do not now, nor ever did, 
stand pledged against the admission of any more slave states 
into the Union." He wanted to be considered a Unionist pure 
and simple. To him the preservation of the Union was the 
paramount issue. The abolitionists repudiated him; one of them 
said, "We cannot afford ... to let Mr. Lincoln succeed." Garri 
son called him "the slavehound of Illinois/ 

Certain unwavering qualities of Lincoln s character stand 
out quietly and never change in the kaleidoscope of events. 
He was undoubtedly a humanitarian. He loved mankind, and 
that meant all men rather than individuals. He was for the 
underdog, for the poor, and the downtrodden, black or white, 
and it did not make any difference to him whether they lived 
in the North or in the South. It is this one quality that made 
him a great man, and different from the other men of distinc 
tion and ability in that epoch. 
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As a friend of the working man he said: 

. , . that labor is prior to, and independent of capital; that, 
in fact, capital is the fruit of labor, and could never have 
existed if labor had not first existed; that labor can exist 
without capital, but that capital could never have existed 
without labor. Hence . . . labor is the superior . . . greatly 
the superior to capital. 

He wrote in the simplest and -most lucid prose. His phrases 
possess the magic qualities of beauty and purity. Nevertheless 
much of his writing is deceptive. When we analyze it carefully 
we find that we are charmed by its manner and style rather 
than by its content that he often contradicted himself. For 
example, he wrote to Horace Greeley in August, 1862: 

If I could save the Union without freeing any slave I would 
do it; and if could save it by freeing all the slaves, I would 
do it; and if I could save it by freeing some and leaving 
others alone, I would also do that. 

That is said with perfect literary skill; it is the doctrine of 
a thoroughgoing Unionist. But during the Lincoln-Douglas 
campaign he said: 

A house divided against itself cannot stand; this govern 
ment divided into free and slave states cannot endure, they 
must all be free or all be slave; they must be one thing or 
the other. 

If the Union could be saved by freeing some of the slaves, 
but not all, then what becomes of the assertion that a house 
divided against itself cannot stand? 

Lincoln was full of contradictions and they flowed from 
him as water flows over a dam, but he did not seem to mind. 
In 1858, he had been a candidate for senator from Illinois; his 
opponent was Stephen A. Douglas, who won the election. 
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Lincoln made a speech in Chicago, which was then a free-soil 
stronghold, in which he said: 

Let us discard all this quibbling about this man, this race 
and that race and the other race being inferior, and there 
fore they must be placed in an inferior position. Let us 
discard all these things, and unite as one people throughout 
this land, until we shall once more stand up declaring that 
all men are created equal. 

Three months later, in September, 1858, he was in Charles 
ton, Illinois, which was at that time a nest of proslavery ad 
vocates. In a speech there Lincoln said: 

I will say, then, that I am not, nor ever have been, in favor 
of bringing about in any way the social and political equal 
ity of the white and black races [applause] : that I am not, 
nor ever have been, in favor of making voters or jurors of 
negroes, nor of qualifying them to hold office, nor to inter 
marry with white people .... 

And inasmuch as they cannot so live, while they do re 
main together there must be the position of superior and 
inferior, and I as much as any other man am in favor of 
having the superior position assigned to the white race. 

He was a friend of Alexander Stephens, Vice-President of 
the Confederate States. They had known each other for years 
and thought very much along the same lines. Stephens was 
opposed to secession, but he eventually went with Georgia, his 
native state, and the Confederates made him their vice- 
president. Arguing against secession, Stephens said: 

The President is no emperor, no dictator he is clothed 
with no absolute power. He can do nothing unless he is 
backed by power in Congress. The House of Representa 
tives is largely in the majority against him. In the Senate he 
will also be powerless. There will be a majority against 
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him Mr. Lincoln cannot appoint an officer without the 

consent of the Senate he cannot form a cabinet without 
the same consent. 

Lincoln heard of the speech and wrote Stephens for a copy. 
The two men had been Whig congressmen together, 1847- 
1849, After reading the copy, Lincoln wrote: 

Do the people of the South really entertain fears that a 
Republican administration would directly, or indirectly, 
interfere with the slaves, or with them about the slaves? 
If they do, I wish to assure you, as once a friend, and still, 
I hope, not an enemy, that there is no cause for such fears. 
The South would be in no more danger in this respect than 
it was in the days of Washington. I suppose, however, this 
does not meet the case. You think slavery is right and ought 
to be extended, while we think it is wrong and ought to 
be restricted. That, I suppose, is the rub. It certainly is the 
only substantial difference between us." 



Lincoln won the Presidential election of 1860, but his popu 
lar vote was smaller than the combined vote of the two Demo 
cratic candidates, Douglas and Breckinridge. The figures show 
that Lincoln received 1,866,000 votes against 1,376,000 for 
Douglas and 850,000 for Breckinridge, a Democratic total of 
2,226,000, or a plurality of 360,000 for the two Democratic 
candidates. Bell, the candidate of the Constitutional Unionist 
party, got 589,000 votes. 

The majority in Congress was still Democratic. In addition 
to that the Republican platform did not demand the abolition 
of slavery. All the Republicans wanted to do was to restrict 
slavery to the Southern states. Lincoln himself said, "We must 
not interfere with slavery in the states where it exists because 
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the Constitution forbids our interference and the general wel 
fare does not require us to do so." Moreover, he promised to 
enforce the Fugitive Slave Law and award Federal patronage 
to Southern slave holders. Andrew Johnson said that if the 
Southern states would remain in the Union, the Lincoln ad 
ministration would come into office "handcuffed, powerless 
to do harm " Judge Roger Taney of slave-holding Mary 
land still presided over a Democratic Supreme Court. The 
Republicans had captured only the executive; the legislative 
and judicial branches were still in Democratic control. If they 
walked out, they would lose control of the Congress and the 
territories. 

Therefore, the immediate cry for secession was almost hys 
terical. Listen for a moment to Governor Joseph E. Brown, of 
Georgia. He declared that secession was inevitable on account 
of the "outrageous usurpations of power and aggressions 
upon our rights committed by the Federal government, and 
the absolute degradations to which the Southern people were 
exposed if they submitted to the rule of Mr. Lincoln, who was 
elevated to power by the abolitionists and protectionists of 
the North." Large groups of people are always more childish 
than individuals, and this "We won t play" attitude on the part 
of the Southern states was puerile. Lincoln stated a practical 
case against secession in his first inaugural address: 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot re 
move our respective sections from each other, nor build* 
an impassable wall between them. A husband and wife may 
be divorced, and go out of the presence, and beyond the 
reach of each other; but the different parts of our country 
cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face; and 
intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue be 
tween them Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight 

always; and when, after much loss on both sides, and no 
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gain on either, you cease fighting, the identical old ques 
tions, as to terms of intercourse, are again upon you. 



The secession movement in South Carolina came to a head 
almost at once, At a conference of state leaders in October it 
was decided to secede in case Lincoln was elected. Imme 
diately after the election a convention of the people was called, 
and on December 20, 1860, the convention declared the state 
of South Carolina out of the Union. They did not consider 
secession a rebellion against authority. They were merely 
taking back a right they had given up for cause. We have 
seen, in an earlier chapter, that Massachusetts endeavored to 
get the New England states to secede years before the Civil 
War. 

Following the secession of the state the people of South 
Carolina went into a state of jubilation that lasted for days. 
Stores were closed and mobs of people, wearing their best 
clothes, paraded with music and songs. Numbers of exultant 
speeches were made. 

By February 4, 1861, the states of Georgia, Alabama, Mis 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Florida had followed South Carolina, 
and on that day a convention met at Montgomery, Alabama. 
It created the "Confederate States of America/ adopted a 
provisional constitution subject to ratification and chose Jef 
ferson Davis, of Mississippi, as President, and Alexander H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, as Vice-President. 

Davis and Stephens were directed to put in force all laws 
of the United States that were not in conflict with the Con 
federate constitution. All officers of the customs and all those 
in the postal service in Confederate territory were directed to 
continue carrying out their duties; and were to be paid by the 
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Confederate treasury. The Confederate Congress also author 
ized the issuance of fifteen million dollars in bonds. Davis was 
instructed to seize all arms and other property of the United 
States in Confederate territory. 

The provisional Congress decided to enlist troops for service. 
The number was not stated, but it was agreed that all who 
enlisted voluntarily should be taken into the Confederate serv 
ice for not less than one year. 

General P. G. T. Beauregard of Louisiana was made briga 
dier general of the Confederate forces. He was the scion of a 
wealthy family of French descent, and he had already had a 
distinguished military career. A graduate of West Point, he 
made an excellent record for ability in the Mexican War. 

The main point in this situation is that the Southerners did 
not anticipate war, nor did the people of the North. They still 
thought, on both sides, that some peaceful solution could be 
found. 

What did the seceding states hope to gain, even though they 
were allowed peaceably to leave the Union? About a year 
before the Southern states seceded the Supreme Court had 
declared the Fugitive Slave Law constitutional, but after seces 
sion there was no longer any hope for the return of runaway 
Negroes who had managed to cross the border. 

Nevertheless the seceded people had certain advantages in 
mind. As a free nation they could abolish the tariff, and the 
Confederate states would be England s cotton field, and, in 
return, they would import English manufactured goods with 
out the imposition of a tariff to support Northern industries. 
The slave States could not exist behind a tariff wall, for they 
produced nothing that needed protection and since they lacked 
industry they had to import. A high tariff hampers exchange 
and penalizes the consumer. 
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Furthermore, they would be free, once and for all, of North 
ern abolitionists. That about sizes up the secession doctrine, 
though it was saturated through and through with pride and 
warlike spirit. 

Texas joined the seceding states on February 23, and Vir 
ginia seceded on April 17, Arkansas on May 6, Tennessee on 
May 7, and North Carolina on May 20. Eleven states in^ all. 
Missouri and Kentucky contained secessionist elements, but 
political skill and military forces held them in the Union. 

The population of the eleven seceded states was, according 
to the census figures of 1860; 

Alabama 964,000 

Arkansas 436,000 

Florida 140,000 

Georgia 1,057,000 

Louisiana 708,000 

Mississippi 792,000 

North Carolina 993,000 

South Carolina 704,000 

Tennessee 1,110,000 

Texas 604,000 

Virginia 1,596,000 

Total 9,104,000 

Of this total about 3,500,000 were Negro slaves. The whites 
numbered approximately 5,500,000. The rest of the country 
outside of the Southern Confederacy numbered 22,339,000 
people, according to the census. There was a strong seces 
sion sentiment in Kentucky, Missouri, and Maryland not 
strong enough to carry these states into the Confederacy, 
but nevertheless all three of them furnished reinforcements to 
the Confederate armies. Maryland was kept from secession 
when the national government sent troops from Washington 
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and put the legislators who were ardent Confederate sym 
pathizers in detention prisons. 

The secession cause was doomed from the start. The eleven 
seceded states had less than 30 per cent of the 31,000,000 
people in the country. They not only lacked population, but 
they had no navy and not much of anything else in the nature 
of military equipment. 

Before it adjourned the provisional Confederate Congress 
appointed three commissioners to "negotiate friendly relations 
between the United States government and the Confederate 
States of America," and "settle aU questions of disagreement 
between the two governments on principles of justice, equity 
and good faith/ The three commissioners appointed by Jef 
ferson Davis were Andrew B. Roman, Martin J. Crawford, and 
John Forsyth. 

The Confederate Constitution was almost a replica of the 
United States Constitution, except that it made a protective 
tariff unconstitutional, though a tariff for revenue only was 
authorized. 

When the Southerners seceded they were astonished to learn 
that they were considered rebels; that is to say, a great many 
of them were astonished and bewildered, but not all were. 
Some of their leading men had said all along that the North, 
despite its earlier secession proclivities, would not let the 
Southern states depart in peace. 



Before the Twentieth Amendment was affixed to our Consti 
tution a period of four months elapsed between the election 
of a president in November and his inauguration in March. It 
was during this interregnum with the outgoing president 
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repudiated and the president-elect lacking constitutional power 
that the Confederacy was formed. 

While Buchanan hesitated and refrained from drastic action, 
three peace moves were made. Both houses appointed com 
mittees to work out a settlement. Senator John J. Crittenden 
of Kentucky sponsored his own plan. The state of Virginia 
called a peace convention, over which ex-President John Tyler 
presided. None of these peace efforts succeeded. But it is in 
teresting to observe what was talked about. Those historians 
who allege that slavery had nothing to do with the Civil War 
should reconsider the agenda of these conferences. For what 
could not be compromised that which caused each effort to 
fail was the matter of slavery in the territories. 

Lincoln turned thumbs down on the plan to run the Mis 
souri Compromise line to the Pacific Coast. His election had 
been a referendum on that question; he had been voted into 
office on a pledge not to extend slavery. 

The failure to resolve North-South differences, then, nar 
rows down to slave expansion in the territories. Was this a 
sufficient cause for war? Where could slavery expand? What 
were the statesmen arguing about? We have seen above that 
Kansas had only two slaves at this time, and, as a cause of civil 
war, had already been removed from the realm of dispute. 

The next state after Kansas to enter the Union would be 
Nevada in 1864. The 1860 census showed no slaves in that 
territory. The next state after that would be Nebraska, ad 
mitted in 1867. The Nebraska Territory in 1860 had ten slaves. 
Colorado was the fourth state to be admitted (1876) after 
the failure of compromise. In 1860 Colorado harbored no slaves. 

Thereafter no states were admitted until 1889; these were 
the Dakotas, Montana, and Washington where plantation slav 
ery could not possibly flourish. Many Southern statesmen knew 
that slavery could not spread. It was the principle that mat- 
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tered to them a principle that could never be realized. Over 
such an unreal issue, nonetheless, they were .willing to wage 
war, sacrifice blood and treasure, and tear apart a great nation. 

Lincoln was inaugurated in Washington on March 4, 1861. 
The impression that he at first made among the intellectual 
leaders of the North was far from favorable. Edwin M. Stanton, 
who afterward became his Secretary of War, referred to him 
as "the baboon in the White House." Charles Francis Adams, 
bubbling with long-distance admiration, called on the new 
President and came away disillusioned. Lincoln had told him a 
vulgar joke. Wendell Phillips described him derisively as 
huckster in politics/ Charles Sumner, whose austere appear 
ance made him resemble a statue in a temple, went to see 
Lincoln, and was astounded when the President said, first 
thing, "I ll bet I m taller than you; let s stand up, back to back, 
and measure." 

He had hardly got settled in office when the three commis 
sioners from the Confederacy appeared. Union troops still held 
Fort Sumter at the entrance of Charleston harbor, Fort Pickens 
near Pensacola, and the forts along the Mississippi below New 
Orleans. The commissioners announced that the seceding states 
were willing to pay for the forts and other Federal prop 
erty, and also to assume their share of the public debt. Lincoln 
would not receive them naturally enough as he did not rec 
ognize the Confederate States, but he authorized William H. 
Seward, the Secretary of State, to receive them informally. 

The whole discussion seemed eventually to center on the 
evacuation of Fort Sumter. Would the United States give up 
the Fort for the sake of peace? The Confederate commissioners 
could not get a definite decision from the Lincoln administra 
tion, Two days after the inauguration, the Secretary of State 
(Seward) and the Secretary of War (Simon Cameron) stated 
to the commissioners that they favored a peace policy that 
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would probably bring back into the Union the seceded states. 

Seward told the commissioners that he wanted to see, in 
writing, a memorandum of the terms on which the Confederacy 
would consent to delay in taking up arms. The paper was 
drafted at once and carried to the Department of State on 
March 8. The terms were: withdrawals of troops from forts, 
arsenals, and dockyards; postponement for twenty days of all 
questions arising from secession, provided the United States 
gave a pledge not to try, in the interim, to reinforce its forts 
in the Confederate States. The Lincoln government was as 
sured that the Confederates, in the meantime, would not attack 
Sumter or Pickens. 

No reply was made by Seward, but on March 15 he placed 
in the files of the State Department a memorandum in which 
he declined any further intercourse with the Confederate com 
missioners, 

A few days later the commissioners were assured that Fort 
Sumter would be evacuated by the Union troops within a week 
or ten days; that Major Anderson, commander of the Fort, had 
informed the War Department in Washington that the provi 
sions for his men were almost gone, and that he would soon 
have to surrender for lack of food. On March 20 the Confeder 
ate commissioners wired General Beauregard and asked him 
if Sumter had been evacuated. The reply came promptly, and 
it said that the Fort was still in Union hands and that there 
seemed to be no probability that Major Anderson was con 
sidering evacuation. 

When the argument over Fort Sumter began President Lin 
coln vacillated and apparently thought it best, for the sake of 
peace, not to send provisions or reinforcements to the Fort, but 
to let Major Anderson and his troops be forced out by lack 
of food. But, as the controversy went on, Lincoln changed his 
mind and decided not only to provision Fort Sumter but to 
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hold it against all attacks, if that were possible. So, with that 
in mind, transports were prepared to go to Fort Sumter with 
provisions and ammunition. It was also decided in a Cabinet 
meeting that all forts along the Gulf should be reinforced and 
defended; all naval vessels in foreign stations should be re 
called and be prepared to blockade Southern ports. 

Lincoln s first move was to communicate his plan to Gover 
nor Pickens, of South Carolina, so it would all be open and 
aboveboard. He sent to Charleston two emissaries one an 
army captain and the other a clerk in the Department of State. 
As soon as they reached Charleston they sought Governor 
Pickens and read to him this note: 

I am directed by the President of the United States to 
notify you to expect an attempt will be made to supply 
Fort Sumter with provisions only, and that if such an at 
tempt is not resisted no effort to throw in men, arms or 
ammunition will be made without further notice, or in case 
of attack. 

Lincoln s pacific intention is made clear here when he says 
the expedition s aim is "to supply Fort Sumter with provisions 
only." Reinforcements were to be used "in case of attack/* 

The Governor informed General Beauregard of the contents 
of the note, and he in turn telegraphed the news to the Con 
federate government in Montgomery. Word came back imme 
diately from the Confederate Secretary of War to demand the 
surrender of the Fort, and if it was refusedto open fire upon 
it. While this was going on, a message came from the North 
that a vessel carrying provisions for the garrison of the Fort 
was on its way. 

Major Anderson replied to the demand for surrender by 
saying, "Gentlemen, if you do not batter the Fort to pieces, 
we shall be starved out in a few days." He did not know then 
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that a vessel bringing fresh supplies was coming. When his 
refusal to surrender was wired to Montgomery the Confederate 
authorities replied that no assault on the Fort would be made 
if Anderson would state definitely when he would evacuate. 
In reply he said that he would give up the Fort on noon April 
15 unless he received additional supplies. It was then the 
night of April 11-12 and the Confederate authorities knew that 
the Fort was about to receive a cargo of provisions. 

The Confederate batteries were on nearby islands, none of 
them more than a mile from the Fort. The city of Charleston, 
at the head of the harbor, was about three miles from the 
bombardment. The batteries opened fire on Sumter early in 
the morning of April 12. 

From the waterfront of the city the battle could be seen with 
the startling distinctness of a play on a brilliantly lighted stage. 
Swarms of people were in the streets, hurrying to and fro with 
cheering and laughter. South Carolina was giving notice, with 
reverberating guns, that Northern interference with her affairs 
must come to an end. The Battery, a residential street of broad, 
elegant houses looking out on the harbor, was crowded with 
spectators who cheered when they saw a high-arching shell 
drop down into the Fort. Some of the onlookers climbed up 
into the upper porticos of houses on the Battery to get a better 
view. Beyond Fort Sumter might be seen the ships that had 
been sent to bring food and reinforcements to the Fort. They 
had arrived from the North that morning after the bombard 
ment had begun too late to carry out their mission so they 
stood outside the range of cannon fire, their officers and crews 
waiting to see what the outcome would be. Next day, on the 
morning of the thirteenth, one of the shells fired by the bom 
barding force set fire to the Fort and the crowds on the Charles 
ton harbor front saw the smoke from the burning rise skyward 
in a thick black stream. The occupying force was in imminent 
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danger from the possible explosion of the powder in the maga 
zines. Most of it was taken out and thrown into the water. . 

Next day was Sunday. Major Anderson had surrendered the 
Fort and its garrison at seven o clock Saturday evening. On 
Sunday morning he paraded his troops in the sadly battered 
Fort, and raised the United States flag to receive a final 
hundred-gun salute allowed by the conquering Confederates. 
A gun burst on the fiftieth round and a Union soldier was 
killed. Strange as it may seem, this was the only fatal casualty 
on either side. Thousands of shots were fired and the Fort was 
badly battered, but only one man was killed, and even that 
occurred after the fight was over. 

The attack on Fort Sumter was a Confederate blunder of the 
first magnitude. 

It brought on the Civil War. 

The people of the North were astounded by the news. 
"They re firing on the flag," men called out to one another from 
Maine to Wisconsin. Until then the North was rather apathetic 
to the secession movement. "Let the erring sisters depart in 
peace/ wrote Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune, and 
he expressed a popular notion. 

The people desired and expected a compromise, but the 
politicians (North and South) had played up the idea that 
war should be the outcome. Almost everywhere it was thought 
that the struggle would be of short duration just one or two 
battles. Then the North and South would get together in a 
forgiving mood and settle on peace terms. 

One of the immediate effects of the attack on Fort Sumter 
was to bring into the Confederacy several states that had been 
hesitating from the beginning of the secessionist movement. 
Virginia seceded on April 17, and was followed within the next 
few weeks by Arkansas, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 
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MILLIONS of Southern whites owned no slaves, nor did they 
ever expect to own any. The 1850 census showed that 
only 8,000 people in the whole South owned more than fifty 
Negroes, while there were some 69,000 who possessed only 
one slave. The white small farmer was competing with slave 
labor. The workingmen in the cities were no better off; they too 
were competing with slaves trained by their masters in the 
mechanical trades. 

But when the Southern states seceded and went to war with 
the Union the poor whites volunteered by the hundred thou 
sands to fight for the Confederacy. 

Why? 

The answer is simple. Mainly through ignorance and fear. 
They knew little or nothing about the North most of them 
could not read and they were told by their fiery secessionist 
leaders that the Northern tyrants intended to tax them to death, 
and to take their lands away from them and turn their farms 
over to freed Negroes. 

They had also been told that the Negroes, when they were 
freed, would not work but would live by begging and stealing 
from the whites; and that without the stern supervision of 
their masters they would rove about the country in lawless 
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bands, ready to commit murder. The fact that these wild 
prophecies had no basis in truth did not make them any the 
less effective in enlisting the sympathies of the poor whites in 
the Secessionist cause. 

Sentiment against slavery did not really become popular in 
the North until the second year of the Civil War when emanci 
pation was urged as an administrative measure to help defeat 
the South and to aid the prowar feeling in the North. The 
Northern people, as a whole, were indifferent to the question 
of slavery. The people of Indiana, or New Hampshire, or Penn 
sylvania, or Ohio had had little or no practical experience with 
slavery, and the problem seemed to them on the whole an 
abstract one. 

There was even a strong feeling against the abolitionists in 
the Northern states before the Civil War. It is true that some 
of them were fanatics of a senseless kind, who urged that not 
only should the slaves be freed, but that the land owned by 
the Southern whites ought to be turned over to the emanci 
pated Negroes, and the whites be thrown out, landless and 
poverty stricken. Happily, these extremists were not very nu 
merous. Nevertheless, antiabolition rioters in 1834 paraded in 
the streets of New York City and attacked the homes of the 
abolitionists. There was a turbulent anti-Negro demonstration 
in Philadelphia in 1835. Two years later in 1837, a mob raided 
the offices of the Observer, an Alton, Illinois, newspaper that 
stood for freeing the slaves. The police were called out, but 
before they arrived the mob had taken the life of Elijah P. 
Lovejoy, the editor of the paper. In Cincinnati an antiabolition 
mob destroyed the office of the Philanthropist, a paper that 
advocated the freedom of the slaves. 

Late in 1860, just before the secession of South Carolina, an 
antislavery meeting was called in Boston to praise the achieve 
ments of John Brown and show reverence to his memory. 
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While the meeting was going on, a large number of men who 
belonged to the socially elect of the city stormed into the 
meeting, took it over and passed a resolution censuring John 
Brown and proclaiming loyalty to the Union. 



Perhaps the most tragic aspect of the conflict was the aston 
ishing division of families and of sentiments in both the North 
and South. 

A typical example is the Rawson family of Vermont and 
Georgia. The grandfather of Julia Collier Harris, of Atlanta, 
came from an old Vermont family who had lived in that far 
Northern state for generations. About twenty years before the 
Civil War her grandfather William A. Rawson moved to 
Georgia , and became a cotton planter. He kept in touch with 
his Yankee relatives, and there was a constant flow of letters 
and presents, back and forth. After Georgia seceded William A. 
Rawson wrote the following letter to Moses Root, his Vermont 
brother-in-law. Mrs. Harris has given me her permission to 
include it here, as it shows how close the family ties were be 
tween the North and the South. The date is February 24, 1861; 
the place was Atlanta^ Georgia. 

Dear Moses: 

I received yours of the 2nd instant on my arrival here from 
Columbus last Thursday and tonight, instead of going to 
preaching, I will try to answer you. I am always glad to 
hear from my Northern friends and thereby learn of their 
welfare. I am glad you are all well and prospering in life, 
having plenty to eat and to wear. I hope you may continue 
to prosper and money keep plenty at six per cent. We are 
all well, with but little money and short crops, but we hope 
to get along somehow and make good crops next time. We 
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have prospered a long time until we are forgetting our 
dependence on God for every good thing. 

We have separated from you, politically, forever. There 
is no hope of a reconstruction of the old Republic. Our bark 
is on the wave, our flag is floating free and with strong 
hearts and hands we seek our destiny. 

I went to the inauguration of President Davis last Mon 
day at Montgomery. It was very solemn and imposing to 
witness. The day was fine and a great crowd in attendance. 
All felt that a good choice had been made for President and 
VIce-President. Davis is an able man and so is Stephens and 
many others who were there. We greatly desire Peace but 
are well prepared for either Peace or War. I regret very 
much the necessity for Separation but I have long foreseen 
that the Abolitionists would break up the Republic. There 
fore I think it best to separate and relieve the burdened 
consciences of fanatics from the supposed guilt of slavery. 

I have felt as proud of my country s greatness as anyone 
ought to be and I am still proud that I am an American born 
in this land of Washington, but now I feel the time has 
come to separate and I will take my chances with the Con 
federacy. The whole people are a unit in support of the new 
government and we can be conquered only by Love, not 
Arms. 

Give love to Mary, #nd all the children and all the friends. 
Susie is going to school and I think will learn pretty well. 
I cannot say when we will go North but I thank you for 
your invitation and I extend to you all one as cordial, at 
your earliest convenience. Write soon. 

Yours fraternally 
Wm. A. Rawson. 

Even President Lincoln s family was affected. His wife s 
three half-brothers were all officers in the Confederate service, 
and all were killed in battle. 
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General Robert E. Lee, who became commander in chief of 
the Confederate army, was opposed to slavery and to secession. 
Before the war he wrote that "slavery is a moral and political 
evil" and he hoped that it would be abolished by a gradual 
process of emancipation. He had freed his own slaves several 
years before the Civil War. President Lincoln s Secretary of 
War sent for Lee at the beginning of the Civil War and offered 
him the position of commander in chief of the Union armies. 
He declined, saying he would have to go with Virginia, his own 
state. Then he fought, with valor and fortitude, to establish a 
nation that would have slavery as its cornerstone. 

And there was General U. S. Grant, world-famous as the 
conqueror of secession. His wife s family owned slaves and 
kept them until the war was over, two years after the Emanci 
pation Proclamation. 

General Sherman, the chief invader of the Confederate 
South, considered slavery a necessary institution. In July, 1860, 
he wrote: "All the Congresses on earth can t make the negro 
anything else than what he is; he must be subject to the white 
man, or he must be destroyed. Two such races cannot live in 
harmony save as master and slave." Having delivered himself 
of these sentiments, Sherman accepted a command in the 
Union army, marched through Georgia, destroyed as much of 
it as he could and liberated every slave in sight. 

Admiral Porter, of the United States navy, had two nephews 
in the Confederate navy. General Lee s cousin was an admiral 
on the Northern side. Jefferson Davis wife was a daughter of 
a former governor of New Jersey, and her brother was an 
officer in the Union army. General George H. Thomas, who was 
considered one of the best generals on the Northern side, was 
born and brought up in the South. 

What can one make of all this? Is it a general exhibition of 
craziness, or what? One may understand Lee and Sherman 
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readily enough; they went with their states. But how may we 
explain the blood warfare between two sections of a country 
that had a common heritage, and should have been united by 
speech, tradition, and the ties of blood? War to the death over 
a black, alien, and still half-savage race that had nothing in 
common with the men who gave their lives on a hundred 
battlefields? 

After the attack on Fort Sumter and the surrender of its 
garrison, the movement toward war was accelerated. The 
mayor of New York City, Fernando Wood, who had proposed 
seriously in black and white that the metropolis should dis 
sociate itself from the Union and become a free and neutral 
city, quickly reversed himself and composed a proclamation of 
"ringing and sturdy patriotism"! New York City had been a 
center of disunion sentiment, but after the Fort Sumter episode 
it blossomed into flags and loyal resolutions. Stores were closed; 
people covered the fronts of their houses with the Star Span 
gled Banner; the newspapers, appearing in special editions, 
spread a hundred insane rumors, 

One of the refugees from Charleston said in the New York 
Herald that he had been in a Confederate battery as an eye 
witness and had seen the terrible execution that Fort Sumter s 
guns had done among the Confederates. He said that he had 
seen twenty-nine dead men. Another eyewitness told the New 
York Tribune that he had stood on a wharf in Charleston and 
saw the Confederate dead brought in. There were two hundred 
of them that is, he had counted up to two hundred and then 
had to catch the train for New York. 

Those were good lies, but as the Civil War went on the art 
of lying improved and became better organized. 

A favorite Southern lie was that Hannibal Hamlin, Vice- 
President of the Lincoln administration, was a Negro. During 
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the first year of the war this fiction was widely spread by Con 
federate orators to encourage the enlistment of poor whites in 
the Southern army. 

A Northern lie of great potency was that the Southern troops 
butchered their prisoners. Many officers in the Northern army 
helped circulate this falsehood because a considerable number 
of their soldiers were foreigners mainly German or Irish who 
had enlisted for pay. These foreign-born troops cared little or 
nothing about the issues behind the war, and there was a feel 
ing among the officers that they allowed themselves to be too 
easily captured. They were told that every Confederate soldier 
carried a bowie knife which was used to cut prisoners throats. 

Within a few days after the surrender of Fort Sumter to the 
Confederates a call for 75,000 volunteers to serve in the Union 
army was issued by President Lincoln. 

With contempt and indignation the Southern leaders read 
of Lincoln s demand for troops. When the Confederate Cabinet 
at Montgomery heard of it they greeted it with shouts of laugh 
ter. Alexander H. Stephens, who was opposed to secession but 
who, nevertheless, became Vice-President of the Confederate 
States, declared that seventy-five times seventy-five thousand 
men would be needed to conquer the South. 

In the South the news of the capture of Fort Sumter was re 
ceived with enthusiasm. There was a vast display of Con 
federate flags, and salutes of one hundred guns were fired in 
Montgomery, Augusta, Norfolk, Mobile, and Richmond. Many 
other Southern cities greeted the news with bell ringing and 
shouting parades. 

The enthusiasm of the South was matched by the patriotic 
fervor of the North. Mr. Lincoln and the Secretary of War were 
deluged by fervent letters from the Northern people. The Gov 
ernor of Ohio wrote: "We have your call for troops. We will 
furnish the largest number you will receive." Rhode Island 
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declared that her troops would be the first in the field. The 
governor of Wisconsin wrote that his state would promptly 
meet the call. Iowa, through its governor, announced that nine- 
tenths of its people were for Lincoln and in sympathy with his 
policy. Governor Morton, of Indiana, wrote that his state would 
gladly furnish ten thousand men. 

On April 15 the legislature of New York appropriated 
$3,000,000 to be used as a war fund and called on the New 
York people for 30,000 volunteers. The state s war governor, 
Edwin D. Morgan, a wealthy merchant, threw all his energies 
into raising and equipping troops to be hurled against the 
Confederacy. 

It could be clearly seen that the day of argument and dis 
cussion was over, and that the issue could be settled only by 
fighting. 



In June, 1861, the capital of the Confederate States was 
moved from Montgomery to Richmond. At that time Richmond 
was a town of thirty-eight thousand inhabitants a quiet, 
Southern city. 

Within a few weeks the town was turned into a lively, over 
crowded community by the arrival of government officials and 
clerks, congressmen, gracious ladies, and troops from every 
state in secession. 

Each incoming regiment wore its state uniform and carried 
its state flag. The South Carolina soldiers, in their well-fitting 
gray uniforms were the most attractive of the incoming sol 
diers. The Alabama uniform was blue and smartly cut. The 
Louisiana Zouaves called the New Orleans Tigers wore the 
scarlet trousers with a bowie knife in a broad blue sash, white 
gaiters, a jaunty fez hat, and a jacket heavily braided. The 
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Washington artillery, of New Orleans, presented a striking con 
trast to the Zouaves from the same state. The Washington Ar 
tillery was an exclusive, aristocratic organization and looked 
the part, while the Zouaves were evidently recruited from the 
sloppy, lower classes. 

In some cases whole companies were made up of brothers 
and cousins from one family. There were so many Gunters, for 
instance, from South Carolina, in one group that the roll call 
had to be done by first names, not Private Gunter, but Heze- 
kiah, Ebenezer, Lee, etc. 

Richmond became almost at once a community of gaiety and 
drunkenness. Many of the uniformed soldiers thought the war 
if it came at allwould be a huge festival of liquor, food, 
women, and idleness. In the bars they drank quantities of 
whisky and told the bartenders to charge it to the Confederate 
government. 

In the midst of this festal air President Jefferson Davis and 
Varina, his wife, arrived in Richmond. The whole town flew 
the Stars and Bars and the Spotswood Hotel, which was to be 
the Davis residence until the Executive Mansion could be 
made ready, was covered with the Confederate colors. The 
cannon boomed in salute. 

Jefferson Davis, who had a long senatorial experience in 
Washington, was in his fifty-third year. He was six feet two 
inches in height, erect and commanding in appearance. A grad 
uate of West Point, he had had much to do with military affairs 
in the Mexican and Indian Wars. 

The North for its part, was taking steps to protect Washing 
ton. 

On May 4 the Union troops crossed the Potomac into Vir 
ginia and occupied the small town of Alexandria, opposite the 
Capitol. They seized the town without any Confederate resist 
ance, and it was held throughout the war by Union troops as a 
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protection of Washington, since the White House and the 
Capitol were in range of cannon fire from Alexandria. 



By the first of July all proposals for a peaceful settlement 
had come to an end on both sides of the line. Secession had 
become a synonym for rebellion, and "On to Richmond" blazed 
as a headline across the editorial page of almost every news 
paper published in the Northern states. 

Early in June, of the year 1861, Governor Letcher of Virginia 
turned over to the Confederate authorities all the troops of the 
state that had volunteeredabout 36,000 in all. Some of them 
had no uniforms or arms or ammunition. 

Some of these Virginia soldiers were probably among the 
22,000 Confederate troops, under General Beauregard at Ma- 
nassas Junction, a village near Bull Run Creek, about thirty-five 
miles southwest of Washington. General Irwin McDowell, who 
commanded the Union army around the Capitol, was ordered 
to attack the Confederates and, after defeating them, to move 
on to Richmond. With 35,000 men under his command he ad 
vanced against Beauregard s position at Bull Run. 

It was one of the strangest military expeditions imaginable. 
McDowell s Union army had the air of a political club march 
ing to its annual outing and clambake. Flowers were stuck in 
gun barrels, varicolored streamers floated from saddles and 
military caissons. There were cheers and songs and bottles of 
whisky were passed around. Hundreds of sight-seers accom 
panied the expedition, among them many congressmen who 
drove to the battlefield in carriages. They had baskets of lunch 
and champagne, and were prepared to make a festive day of it. 
Now and then the marching regiments halted to listen to 
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speeches delivered from the carriages high-flown rhetoric 
about "rebels" and "the starry flag above you/ 7 

In the Confederate camp there was a similar air of hilarity 
and good cheer. The point about all this is that, while both 
sides knew there was going to be a war, neither of them be 
lieved for a moment that it would amount to more than a few 
skirmishes, and both Asides believed that the whole affair would 
be over in three months. A little shooting, a lot of cheering, a 
few men killed and then they would get together and patch 
up a compromise. 

On July 21 the two armies met on the battlefield of Bull Run. 
The Confederates were outnumbered by McDowell s 35,000 
men, but that advantage in favor of the Union forces was dis 
counted by the arrival on the Confederate side of reinforce 
ments from Johnston s army in the Shenandoah Valley. The 
Union forces seemed to be getting the better of the encounter 
until the midafternoon, when the whole undisciplined army 
went suddenly to pieces. There was no reason in the state of 
affairs for the panic. Moved by a common impulse the whole 
Union army began a breathless flight back to Washington. 
Men by the thousands threw away their arms and ran off the 
field. Coats and hats were flung aside. Wagons were abandoned 
and the frightened teamsters galloped off on the horses cut 
from their traces. Perspiring senators and congressmen, dressed 
in broadcloth and top hats, mingled with the fleeing rabble. 

The city of Washington was wide open to capture, but the 
Confederates did not arrive. Their army was also disorganized. 
Thousands of Beauregard s men got drunk to celebrate the 
victory, and many ill-disciplined Confederates started for home 
without asking anybody s permission. Why not? The war was 
over, they said; they had given the Yankees a good beating, so 
let s go back and tell the folks about it. 
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The Union army lost 3,343 killed, wounded, and missing. 

After Bull Run cold-headed men of sense saw clearly that 
they were facing a real war, and not merely a jousting tourna 
ment between pleasant-mannered adversaries. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Southern Lack of Preparation 



r~piHE South was woefully unprepared for war. It seems now, 
JL from this distance in time, that the South s inferiority in 
have been so clear to the Confederate leaders that that fact 
military material in guns, cannon, and ammunitionshould 
alone would have led them to try for a compromise. But no; 
every suggestion for compromise was hooted down, not only 
in the South but also in the North, and so the unthinking nation 
went to war with itself. 

One of the rather startling deficiencies of the South was in 
the lack of arms. Every Southern farmer owned a muzzle-load 
ing shotgun for the shooting of rabbits and birds, but the guns 
were old-fashioned and clumsy. To load them a man had to 
pour the gunpowder in first down the muzzle, then wrap the 
bullet in a wad of paper or cotton and drop it down. Next he 
had to push the ramrod down the gun barrel to pack in the 
charge. It took him a couple of minutes to get his gun ready to 
be fired. 

Meanwhile breech-loading rifles, quick to load and rapid to 
fire had been developed, but they were not in extensive use by 
either side. Some students believe that if the Yankees, with 
their superior means of acquiring weapons, had gone over to 
the breech-loader in 1861, the Civil War might have ended 
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within a few months. All the Confederate leaders, both civil 
and military, were vividly aware of this lack of modern fire 
arms, and they spent much time in planning to do something 
about it. 

In the national arsenals located in the South, there were, 
according to public statistics, about one hundred and ninety 
thousand firearms. The Confederate authorities seized the 
arsenals, and found to their disappointmentmany thousand 
guns that could not be used, since most of them were old- 
fashioned and hopelessly out of date. On the other hand, the 
North was better supplied with rifles, and there were numerous 
concerns in that region equipped with machinery that could 
be converted to produce modern guns in large quantities. 

The Southern states owned about three hundred thousand 
arms, most of them in bad repair. The usefulness of these 
weapons was further restricted by the unwillingness of Con 
federate governors to allow the state-owned arms to leave the 
state. Here was a perfect example of a self-defeating applica 
tion of the principle of State rights. 

One of the early moves of the Confederate government was 
to send an agent to England, who was provided with cash, and 
a mission to purchase and ship to Southern ports all the quick- 
loading rifles that he could buy. British ships were to run the 
blockade with the arms, for at that time the blockade was not 
very effective. The plan was a good one, but the Confederate 
buyer in England was unfortunately able to obtain only ten 
thousand rifles. 

On April 19, 1861, President Lincoln declared a blockade 
of Southern ports from Texas to South Carolina. There was no 
blockade declared on North Carolina and Virginia ports, for 
those states did not secede until later. The blockade on the 
whole, though, was quite ineffective until 1862, since the 
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American navy did not have nearly enough warships at first to 
close all the ports. 

The Confederate lack of modern arms was a subject of jokes 
throughout the South for about a year after the war began. 
Oddly enough, the war, as a whole, was treated lightly by mil 
lions of people, North and South, until Bull Run. That is 
curious to a student of history. It was a deadly serious, nation 
wide conflict, but the Southern people (not all, but most of 
them) were under the impression that the cowardly Yankees 
were just putting on a show and would soon quit and let the 
Southern states have their independence. 

There was a widespread feeling in the South that the lack 
of modern arms was not at all serious; the Southern soldiers 
could take the arms of the defeated Yankees. One of the stories 
current at the time was that a large contingent of new recruits, 
reporting to General Nathan Bedford Forrest on the field of 
battle, said to him that they had nothing to fight with. 

"Oh, don t let that worry you/ said General Forrest. "See 
the Yankees over there" he pointed toward the enemy s camp 
"you ll get your arms from them. We re going to have a fight 
and they ll run and throw their guns away. You can go then 
and pick up the rifles." This proved something more than a 
joke. The Seven Days* Battle cost the Yankees about 35,000 
small arms, Second Bull Run about 20,000 all captured by the 
Confederacy. 



After the battle of Bull Run-on July 21, 1861-the Civil War 
fell into a kind of military doldrum for the rest of the year. 
Fighting went on, in a small way, but it was confined chiefly 
to West Virginia and Missouri. 

What is now West Virginia was at the beginning of the 
Civil War a part of the state of Virginia the part that is west 
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of the Allegheny Mountains. The people who had settled that 
section were not secessionists, nor were they slaveowners. They 
were chiefly small farmers, and their social and business affilia 
tions were mainly along the Ohio River. It was well known, 
throughout the country, that the inhabitants of the western 
part of the state of Virginia did not want to have any part in 
the secession movement. To keep that section of Virginia in 
the Union was one of the first impelling motives of the Lincoln 
administration. 

Major General George B. McClellan, a soldier of high tech 
nical proficiency and military training, was ordered from 
Washington to take the troops under his command across the 
Ohio and occupy the western portion of Virginia. On June 3, 
1861, McClellan s army came upon a Confederate force at a 
place called Philippi. It was a rainy night, and a dark one. The 
Confederate troops mostly raw and untrained saw no sense 
in putting out sentries and were asleep when McClellan s 
Union troops attacked the camp. They made no defense at all, 
but fled in disorder through the rain and darkness, leaving their 
arms and everything else to the invaders. It was an easy victory, 
and was called jocularly the "Philippi Races * in the Northern 
newspapers. It made McClellan popular and famous. Actually 
the brigade commander, T. A. Morris, deserved credit for the 
attack. 

There were several more minor skirmishes in the campaign 
in the western counties of Virginia before the Confederate 
forces were driven out from that portion of the state. 

McClellan s fame as a military commander rose tremen 
dously. On July 22, the day after the battle of Bull Run, Presi 
dent Lincoln sent for him and gave him command of the army 
opposing the Confederates on the Potomac. 

At that time McClellan was thirty-five years old. He had 
graduated at the head of his class at West Point, and had served 
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with distinction in the Mexican War. Then he had been sent 
to the Crimea as an observer of the British-Russian campaign. 

He resigned from the army after his return from Russia and 
became the chief engineer of the Illinois Central Railroad. A 
year or two later he was made president of the Ohio and Mis 
sissippi Railroad, a position that he held until he entered the 
Union side of the Civil War as a major general. 

He was an attractive, pleasant, intellectual man, but he 
lacked the aggressive spirit of famous fighting generals. To 
make sure that his force was superior in numbers to that of his 
opponents before he advanced toward them was a basic char 
acteristic; and he also had a pronounced tendency to over 
estimate the strength of the enemy. Apparently he did not 
understand clearly that generals who achieve great success 
must take chances, and that there is nothing sure in warfare. 

In the latter part of McClellan s campaign in West Virginia 
his Confederate opponents were commanded by General Rob 
ert E. Lee. Until then Lee had been a military administrator in 
Richmond. His duties had been the training of the officers and 
enlisted men. He was fifty-four years of age and had been in 
the army all his life. When he was sent to the western part of 
Virginia to stop McClellan the struggle had already been lost, 
and he could do nothing but retreat. 

His troops were in a hostile country, seventy miles from a 
railroad, with muddy and almost impassable roads leading 
back to their base. His so-called "army" lacked ammunition and 
food, and many thousands of his men were afflicted by measles 
and mumps, which were current plagues among the Con 
federates in the fall of 1861. 

Everything he planned turned out to be a disastrous failure, 
so Lee brought his forces back to Richmond, and the western 
part of Virginia was taken by the Yankees. In the Richmond 
newspapers Lee was ridiculed and given the nickname of 
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Evacuating Lee. They did not suspect that Robert E. Lee was 
to become one of the heroic figures in American history. 

In Missouri the warfare was a jumble of skirmishes, surprise 
attacks, and armed mobs seeking their opponents. The people 
of the state were inextricably mixed, and the next door neigh 
bor of an abolitionist might be and often wasa secessionist 
and slaveowner. 

In August, 1861, General John C. Fremont was appointed by 
President Lincoln to take command in Missouri. Fremont had 
considerable influence in that state. He had married a daughter 
of Thomas H. Benton, the distinguished Missouri senator. His 
nickname was Pathfinder, and he had been the nominee of the 
Republican party for president in 1856, when the party had 
just been formed. But he was a blunderer and seemed to lack 
ordinary common sense. 

On August 30 he issued a proclamation to the people of the 
state. It was an utterly tactless declaration of what he assumed 
to be the Federal objective. In his proclamation he announced 
that he intended to confiscate "the real and personal property 
of those who shall take up arms against the United States, or 
who shall be directly proven to have taken an active part with 
their enemies in the field." He declared also that slaves in 
Missouri owned by such persons were freed from their masters. 

This emancipation proclamation was premature and had 
been given out to the public without consultation with the 
President who, after reading it, ordered Fremont to eliminate 
the paragraph concerning the freedom of the slaves. 

This order started a wave of fiery dissension in the North. 
Senator Sumner wrote: "Our President is now dictator, impera- 
tor, which you will; but how vain to have the power of a god 
and not use it godlike." 

George Hoadley, who later was elected governor of Ohio, 
wrote to Salmon P. Chase, who was in Lincoln s Cabinet: 
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I have found men of sense, such as are called conservative, 
advocate the wildest steps, such as the impeachment of 
Mr. Lincoln, and the formation of a party to carry on the 

war irrespective of the President and under Fremont 

I have never heard wilder or more furious denunciation 
than yesterday and the day before from the lips of cool men. 
. . . General Fremont is thus far the favorite of the North 
west, because he has come up to the standard. And if the 
election were next fall, to displace him would be to make 
him President. 

A few weeks after Fremont issued his proclamation he was 
relieved from command by President Lincoln, but emancipa 
tion sentiment smoldered for several months. 

Although the Union troops held most of Missouri in the fall 
of 1861, what was left of the legislature met in Neosho, which 
is near the southwestern border of the state. There the legisla 
ture passed a formal act of secession and voted to join the 
Confederacy. This was a mere ineffective gesture, like that of 
the Kentucky secessionists, who met on November 18, and 
voted to take the state out of the Union. At that time virtually 
the whole of Kentucky was in the hands of Union forces. 



The purpose of this book is to shed a fresh light on the Civil 
War, to show that it was a succession of blunders. Let us con 
sider here what might have been done to bring the rebellion 
to an end after the Union fleet had captured the deep-water 
seaport of Port Royal in South Carolina. 

Port Royal is sixty miles south of Charleston and thirty miles 
north of the mouth of the Savannah River. On October 29, 
1861, a fleet of seventeen vessels of war and numerous, supply 
ships steamed southward past the Virginia Capes. The fleet 
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was under the command of Admiral Samuel F. DuPont. About 
12,000 troops were aboard the accompanying transports under 
the command of General T. W. Sherman. 

Please note that this Sherman was not William Tecumseh 
Shermanwho in 1864 marched through the South but T. W. 
instead of W. T. Same initials but reversed. 

On November 4 the fleet stood into the entrance to Port 
Royal Harbor. The Union fleet was immensely superior to the 
Confederate vessels that opposed them, and the Northern ships 
entered the harbor, shot the weak little forts to pieces, and 
landed the troops. 

One of the attacking vessels was the Pocahontas, which was 
under the command of Captain Percival Drayton, of the 
United States navy; his brother was Brigadier General Thomas 
F. Drayton, of the Confederate army. The Draytons home 
when they were growing up was on the island defended by 
the Confederates. This, like many other similar facts, shows the 
queer division in families during the Civil War. 

With Port Royal in their possession the opportunities for the 
Union army were amazing. They could have landed 60,000 or 
75,000 troops and marched through the Confederate States- 
just as Sherman did in 1864 but in the opposite direction. The 
city of Augusta, in Georgia, is only 140 miles northwest of Port 
Royal; and Atlanta beyond Augusta is one hundred and 
seventy miles farther. Look on the map and you will see that 
a march of Union troops from Port Royal to Atlanta would 
have cut the Confederacy in two. 

In Augusta the Confederate government had its famous 
powder mill in which most of the gunpowder used in its armies 
was manufactured. The loss of Augusta to the Union forces 
would have been a momentous disaster; and so would have 
been the loss of Atlanta. 
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But the Federals simply held Port Royal and made no further 
move at that time. 



"Cotton is King" was a phrase of pride and consolation 
spoken every day in the South by thousands of Confederates 
during the first year of the war. "The World s supply of cotton 
comes from our Southern states," the newspapers of the Con 
federacy said over and over to their readers. "England cannot 
live without cotton. She has hundreds of cotton mills and a 
million people dependent on them for their livelihood. Will she 
permit our ports to be blockaded and the supply of cotton 
cut off?" 

That Cotton is King became a maxim; it was considered so 
true in the South it needed no argument to prove it. England 
would have to take some action. She must recognize the Con 
federacy as an independent power and force the futile Wash 
ington government to lift the blockade of Southern ports. If 
not, the British government would have to declare war against 
the United States. So the Southern reasoning ran in the early 
1860 s. 

In March, 1861, William Lowndes Yancey, passionate mem 
ber of the Confederate administration, was sent to England 
accompanied by two emissaries. Their instructions were to seek 
recognition of the Confederacy and to look into the cotton 
situation. Yancey found, to his astonishment, that the British 
cotton manufacturers had more than half a million bales in the 
warehouses, and that they were actually shipping thousands 
of bales to New England. It was a highly profitable trade. The 
English had paid the Southern planters around fourteen cents 
a pound for their cotton, and they were reselling it to manufac 
turers in the New England states at prices that ran up as high 
as sixty cents a pound. 
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Another painful disappointment to the members of the 
Southern mission was the British attitude on the war. English 
sympathies were with the South, but there were complications. 
Slavery had been abolished in all the British dominions and 
colonies years before the Civil War, though in many sections 
there had been intense opposition to the emancipation of the 
slaves. 

Now, what would the British people and their colonies- 
think if the Imperial government came out with a recognition 
of rebels who were fighting to support slavery? The English 
statesmen had a conviction that slavery belonged to the his 
torical past; that it had no place in the modern world. It was 
bad business. The British government could not take the risk 
of recognizing the Confederacy, and their prime minister said 
so politely, 

William Lowndes Yancey returned to the South, a dying 
man, stricken by grief and disillusionment. In a few months he 
passed out of life, but before he died he wrote to Robert 
Toombs, the Confederate Secretary of State: 

What truckling to the arrogant demands of Mr. Seward 
that England should forget her international privilege of 
hearing the case of a belligerent power! What a violation 
in fact of that impartial neutrality promised, a neutrality 
indeed, which included the equal hearing of both sides, 
although on unequal terms, officially one side, unofficially 
the other! 



The Confederate interests in England, following the Yancey 
failure, were given to James Murray Mason; those in France to 
John Slidell. Both Mason and Slidell were able men, experi 
enced in diplomacy and statecraft, and both were wealthy and 
aristocratic. 
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Much consideration was given at that time to the Yankee 
blockade, but Mason and Slidell evaded it for the moment. 
They sailed on the privateer Gordon from Charleston on a 
dark night. This was on October 12, 1861. Their first destina 
tion was Nassau. From there they went to Havana. There they 
took passage on the British passenger ship Trent . On Novem 
ber 8 the Trent was stopped by a shell fired across her bows 
by the United States war vessel San Jacinto, and she was 
boarded by an officer. He made prisoners of the two Con 
federate commissioners and turned them over to Captain 
Charles Wilkes, commander of the San Jacinto. After the com 
missioners and their secretaries were aboard the warship the 
Trent was allowed to go on her way. Mason and Slidell were 
taken to Boston and held there as prisoners in Fort Warren. 

Captain Wilkes was at once the hero of the hour. A big 
public reception for him was given in the City Hall in New 
York. Congress thanked him for his "brave, adroit and patriotic 
conduct." To give dinners to Captain Wilkes, to praise him, and 
to write gushing letters to him became a fashion that ran 
through the North. The people were anxiously looking for some 
one to admire, and Wilkes was the man of the moment. 

But England was all aflame with anger. The American min 
ister in London wrote that the excitement was terrific; that the 
Queen s Cabinet was considering a warlike ultimatum to be 
sent to Washington, with a demand for an apology and the 
return of Mason and Slidell to British territory. 

The London Times said, on November 28, 1861: 

Wilkes is unfortunately but too faithful a type of the 
people in whose foul mission he is engaged. He is an ideal 
Yankee. Swagger and ferocity, built on a foundation of 
vulgarity and cowardice, these are his characteristics, and 
these are the most prominent marks by which his country 
men, generally speaking, are known all over the world. To 
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at home) and the long-staple cotton was superior to the Amer 
ican upland variety. By Appomattox, Englishmen were import 
ing 85 per cent of their cotton from India. 

King Cotton was balanced against King Corn. England 
suffered a grain shortage at this time. She turned to America, 
where the old Northwest had bins teeming with wheat. A 
profitable trade grew up, as the United States exchanged corn 
(the English name for wheat) for arms and munitions. Ac 
tually, England could have got grain in Continental Europe, 
and she was not dependent upon America. But the important 
point is that many Englishmen believed that the Union grain 
kept them from starving, 

A third reason why England did not intervene was that Lin 
coln, at a critical moment, shrewdly issued his Emancipation 
Proclamation, turning the War for the Union into an anti- 
slavery crusade. Now British humanitarian sympathies could 
be enlisted for the Union. 

Beyond all this, England did not fight in the American war 
because she found it more profitable to stay out. Munitions 
profits from sales to both American antagonists amounted to 
$100,000,000. Excess profits in the linen industry, thriving in 
the temporary cotton shortage during a period of readjustment, 
soared to $100,000,000 also for the years 1862-65. In those 
same yeajs the English woolen industry stuffed its pockets 
with $150,000,000 in war profits, 

Perhaps the greatest gain fell to the shipping industry. Amer 
ican clipper ships had set a fast pace for slow-going British 
vessels in the fifties. During the war the American merchant 
marine almost died away. Ocean-going tonnage flying the Stars 
and Stripes plummeted from 5,500,000 in 1860 to 1,000,000 in 
1865. Thirty million dollars of property lay on the ocean s bot- 
tdm. Over $64,000,000 worth of ships had to be sold because 
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Americans found it dangerous and expensive to operate in the 
face of privateers. 

Without firing a shot, England saw the American merchant 
marine destroyed as a rival. Why go to war when the spoils 
were being given away? 

The turning-point in Anglo-American relations was reached 
in 1863. In July of that year General Pemberton surrendered 
Vicksburg to Grant, and Meade defeated Lee at Gettysburg. 
From then on it seemed more clear, that given time, the Blue 
would prevail over the Gray. The Confederacy was waging 
war for a lost cause. 

The Confederate government had planned to make Mason 
their first minister to Great Britain. To accomplish that it was 
necessary, at first, to clear up the various misunderstandings 
that prevented recognition. Mason remained in England until 
1863, and Slidell with a similar purpose in mind-went to 
France. Nothing whatever resulted from these missions, and 
both emissaries returned to the Confederacy after a two years 
stay in Europe. 

6 

The Confederate Secretary of the Navy, Stephen R. Mallory, 
had the idea in mind of building ironclads from the day he 
took office. It was still a new conception of naval warfare, 
though both England and France were already turning their 
wooden ships into ironclads. Under Mallory s direction the 
Navy Department raised the United States sloop-of-war, Mer- 
rimac, which had been sunk and partly burned at Norfolk. She 
was to be turned into an ironclad by sheathing her hull and 
giving her a metal ram. In March, 1862, the work was done 
and the Merrimac was ready for action. She was rechristened 
the Virginia. 

This refashioned vessel moved out of the Norfolk navy yard 
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on March 8 and proceeded to nearby Hampton Roads, where 
she destroyed two Union vessels the Congress and the Cum 
berland. The Virginias ironsides could not be penetrated by 
the missiles fired from the guns on the Union vessels, and they 
were really helpless. The Confederate ironclad moved up and 
rammed the Cumberland and sank her; then she turned toward 
the Congress. The Union vessel ran aground, but she kept up 
the fight. Her commander was killed, and her deck was covered 
by the dead and wounded before she surrendered. 

This victory spread consternation throughout the North. The 
navy, in which the Yankees had such pride, seemed to be com 
posed of mere cockleshells with paper sides when its vessels 
encountered the iron-covered Confederate cruiser Merrimac. 
It was believed, in Washington, that the rebel cruiser would 
come steaming up the Potomac in a day or two. 

On the morning of March 9 President Lincoln was besieged 
by his Cabinet members, all of them in a state of great excite 
ment, "What shall we do?" demanded Secretary Stanton. "The 
Merrimac will change the whole character of the war. She will 
destroy seriatim every vessel in our navy; she will lay all the 
cities on our seaboard under contribution. . . . Port Royal must 
be abandoned. I will notify the governors and municipal 
authorities in the North to take instant measures to protect the 
harbors." Then he said, "I should not be surprised if we shall 
have a shell or cannon ball from one of the Merrimac s guns in 
the White House before we leave this room." That was the 
voice of hysteria speaking from the stout person of Secretary of 
War Stanton. He telegraphed New York s Governor Morgan 
the news from Hampton Roads. New York, the Union s best 
port and the nation s largest city, might be the next objective. 
Naval authorities recommended timber rafts, guarded by shore 
batteries, as the best temporary protection. Governor Morgan 
ordered volunteer regiments into the harbor forts and arranged 
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for a special train to convey himself from Albany to the tense 
metropolis. 

But it often happens in human affairs that a new idea is 
not yet out of its cradle before somebody sets out to improve 
on it. 

The improver, in this case, lived in the North. His name was 
John Ericsson, a Swedish-born engineer, who had been in the 
United States for twenty years. "To cover the outside of a war 
ship with iron," he said, "is fine, but in the case of the Merrimac 
it doesn t go far enough. As I understand it the main body of 
the ship is above water level. It has a bridge, and deck houses, 
and port holes and stands out as a big target. Now let me show 
you what IVe planned." 

These remarks were addressed to a committee of experts 
that had been called to consider his idea for a new naval vessel. 
He had a plan laid out, and a small model. The vessel was to 
be covered with iron from stem to stern, and it was to sink low 
in the water. There were no portholes and no structures on the 
smooth, level deck except a metal-covered round turret with a 
powerful gun protruding from it. The turret could revolve, so 
it could face in any direction. 

The naval committee turned down the idea. They told Erics 
son that the vessel would be so unwieldy that it could not be 
handled in the water; and, also, that it was too heavy to float. 
They called it a "cheese box on a raft." 

Ericsson s friends advised him to discuss his new model war 
ship with the Secretary of the Navy. He did that, and Secretary 
Welles gave him authority to build a vessel according to his 
plan, and he started in October, 1861. It was built and called 
the Monitor. The ship did actually float, to the surprise of the 
navy officers, and was accepted by the government in Feb 
ruary; 1862. She steamed down from New York to Norfolk, 
where she was to meet the Merrimac in combat. 
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The tw&lt;tVe$sels opened fire upon one another at 8 A.M., Sun 
day, M$rfH. The Monitors guns fired every seven minutes, 
the Memmacs every three minutes. For four hours, almost 
without stopping, the two ironclads exchanged salvos, without 
inflicting any real damage. They tried unsuccessfully to ram 
one another. At noon the Merrimac, which had engine trouble, 
turned her nose back to Norfolk. 

This naval battle was not the decisive rout so often pictured 
by romantic historians. The two vessels never engaged one 
another again. When the Confederates evacuated Norfolk, the 
commander of the Merrimac blew her up. The Monitor went 
down in a gale off Hatteras. 

But the Monitor-Merrimac affair should not be minimized. 
The Union retained control of the coastal waters; the Con 
federate threat had been turned aside. 
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The Man from Galena 



IN A leather goods store in Galena, Illinois, there was a shabby, 
depressed clerk whose name was Ulysses S. Grant. Most of 
the respectable people in the town looked down upon him for 
several reasons. He was a steady drinker and often appeared 
staggering drunk on the streets. Moreover, he was not a friend 
maker, for he lacked the jolly spirit of humor and persiflage, 
and was silent and solemn in the store while waiting on 
customers. 

The store was run by Orville and Simpson Grant, who were 
brothers of Ulysses. They had given him a job because he was 
down and out and did not know where to turn to make a 
living. He was a graduate of the West Point Military Academy 
and had served as an army officer in the Mexican War and, 
later, as an officer of the troops stationed in California. But he 
had been cashiered from the army because he drank too much 
and lacked the spic-and-span appearance that army officers are 
expected to have. In short, his military superiors came to the 
conclusion that he was a misfit. 

Ulysses had a wife whose maiden name had been Julia Dent, 
a pleasant, amiable lady. But Ulysses was not much of a lady s 
man, and was seldom mixed up in social affairs. 

Julia s father was Colonel Frederick Dent, a man of some 
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prominence in St. Louis. When Grant became engaged to Colo 
nel Dent s daughter he went to the Colonel, told him that he 
and Julia wanted to be married and asked his blessing. They 
got the parental blessing but it was rather skimpy. Julia s 
father would have preferred, as his son-in-law, an energetic, 
lively young man who had the wit to make a place for himself 
in the world who was on his way to becoming a county at 
torney, or a congressman, or something of importance. 

The marriage of Ulysses and Julia Dent took place in August, 
1848, at St. Louis. Ulysses was then twenty-six years old. One 
of the first things Grant did after his marriage was to take a 
pledge not to drink any more liquor. Under his wife s inspira 
tion he resolved to lead a new life; no drinking, fresh attire 
daily, friendliness in manner. The temperance pledge wore off 
in a few weeks, and so did the rest of the resolutions. Neverthe 
less, Julia was a faithful wife and continued to love him. They 
had, in the course of time, four children three sons and a 
daughter. 

After his dismissal from the army, in 1854, he tried farming 
and made a failure of it. Then he worked for a real-estate con 
cern and endeavored to sell property in St. Louis. That occupa 
tion, too, came to nothing. So at the beginning of the Civil War 
he was a clerk in his brothers store, and was not making a suc 
cess of it. 

But life moves in strange ways. If some visitor to Galena, 
blessed with a supernatural vision of the future, had pointed 
out Ulysses Grant to an inhabitant of that town in 1860, and 
said, "See that man crossing the street! Well, he is to conquer 
the Confederates and to be at the head of all the United States 
armies. He is to be famous all over the world, and he will be 
elected President of this country for two terms. When he dies 
the American nation will build a stately marble tomb for him 
on Riverside Drive in New York." 
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After hearing that his listeners would have hurried away as 
soon as they could, and they would have told their friends. 
"There s a crazy man in Galena- as crazy as a bedbug. What do 
you think he said? He stood on the street and pointed out that 
Lysses Grantyou know, that shabby, drunken chap who 
works in his brothers store and is always trying to borrow 
money. He says that Grant is to conquer the Confederates and 
to be President of this country. When he dies the nation is 
going to build a big marble tomb for him in New York. We all 
heard him say it. Can you beat it?" 

The listeners would have said, or thought: "Well, there s no 
accounting for crazy people. They ll say anything." 

Galena had no professional soldiers, nor any who could be 
classed as good amateurs. But a crowd of husky youths got 
together after the capture of Fort Sumter, when the whole 
country was stirring with the news, and formed themselves 
into a military company, which they called the Jo Daviess 
Guards. As Grant was the only man in Galena with the training 
of a Regular Army officer the young men in the company asked 
him to drill them; and he did. 

Why was not Grant selected as captain of the company? In 
those days volunteer companies chose their officers by ballot- 
ting, and I have the impression that he declined to be a candi 
date for head of the company because he thought that he would 
be voted down. He drilled the company, showed the women 
how to make uniforms for the men, and instructed the officers 
as tb their duties. 

When the company departed for Springfield, to be turned 
over to the state authorities, Grant tagged along behind them, 
in his worn citizen s clothes, a pipe in his mouth and a valise 
in his hand. He intended to offer his services to the state mili 
tary authorities to do whatever they might require of him. 

Grant had a letter of introduction to Governor Yates of 
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Illinois. He hoped to have a talk with the Governor, tell him of 
his military experience, and to volunteer his services. But the 
lobby of the Governor s office was crowded, day after day, 
with noisy office seekers, loud talkers, and men with flasks in 
their pockets. He met the Governor casually, for a moment, 
but not long enough to say anything much. 

Grant had about made up his mind to go back to Galena 
when one day the Governor, going through the lobby, saw him 
standing there, dejectedly. "Come to my office tomorrow, Cap 
tain Grant," said the Governor, "and maybe I can find some 
thing for you to do." 

He called on the Governor the next day, but he was much 
disappointed at what the Governor had planned for him. He 
was given the job of ruling forms for the adjutant general s 
office. Any intelligent boy of sixteen could have done it. How 
ever, Grant worked at the papers day after day. 

While that job at the office was going on the Governor heard 
discouraging reports from the military camp near Springfield. 
Something had to be done, the camp needed a competent drill- 
master. The men were all out of hand, and obeying nobody. 
Yates thought of the man who was ruling report forms in his 
office, and Grant was sent to put the camp in order and to 
teach military habits to the disorderly recruits. 

And- 

To give Grant the proper standing as a regimental com 
mander the Governor made him a colonel. 



The picnic quality of the war continued until First Bull Run. 

When I write "picnic quality" I have in mind the gaiety and 

laughter on both sides, the drinking parties and the joyous 

departures, the flowery variety of the uniformssuch as that of 
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the gaudy Zouaves and the Scotch plaids, and the merry dis 
obedience of , the troops in camp. Not many officers were able 
to handle the rowdiness and insubordination of the soldiers, 
but Grant was an exception to this general rule. Within a month 
after he was made a colonel he had turned his disorderly regi 
ment into a body of courteous, well-disciplined farm youths 
who obeyed their officers and followed army regulations. He 
re-formed his rowdy regiment by being rougher than any 
man in it. Grant did not have a philosophic mind. His ways 
were simple and obvious. His manner of abrupt directness was 
a great help in making his regiment a model of obedience and 
order. 

When he took charge, he observed that some men in the 
regiment were in the habit of using insolent language to their 
officers. He had these fellows tied to posts and kept tied all 
day. Among them there was a man who was called Mexico a 
nickname and Mexico would get drunk and swagger before 
the colonel s tent. His language was vile and threatening. Grant 
had him tied to a post. The drunken man shouted Tor every 
minute I stand here I ll have an ounce of your blood." Grant 
ordered a sergeant to put a gag in the man s mouth. That was 
done. Hours later the gag was removed and the man released. 
Grant untied him with his own hands. "Now salute me and go 
to your quarters," he said. Mexico, silent and abashed, saluted 
quietly and walked away. 

One morning, soon after Grant took over the command, the 
whole regiment disregarded the reveille rollcall. About an hour 
later they got up and looked for breakfast, but there was none; 
and there was no luncheon or dinner that day. The regiment 
went without food for twenty-four hours, on Grant s orders, 
for paying no attention to the reveille. 

. His regiment became famous in Missouri and Illinois for its 
discipline. Men in the army, and out of the army, spoke of it 
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with praise. In the meantime President Lincoln and his Cabinet 
were creating brigadier generals and assigning them to posts 
in the newly formed Union army. Elihu B. Washburne, a con 
gressman from the district of Illinois that includes Galena, in 
sisted that at least one brigadier general should come from his 
part of the state. He was asked eventually if he knew of any 
man in his district who ought to receive the appointment, and 
he named Ulysses S. Grant. One morning Grant read in a St. 
Louis newspaper that he had been made a brigadier general, 
and that was the first he heard of his promotion. 

With this military advancement Grant was on the road to 
fame, though neither he nor anybody else knew it at that time. 
A good description of his personal appearance, written by a 
member of his staff, says: 

He was a very short, small, rather spare man with full beard 
and mustache. His beard was a little long, very much longer 
than he afterwards wore it, unkempt and irregular, and of 
a sandy, tawny shade. His hair matched his beard, and at 
first glance he seemed to be a very ordinary sort of man, 
indeed, one below the average in most respects. His eyes 
were gentle with a kind expression, and thoughful. He 
stooped a little when standing or walking. 

Upon his appointment as brigadier general one of Grants 
first acts was to make a young man, whose name was John A. 
Rawlins, the adjutant of his brigade. This action aroused uni 
versal comment among the people of Galena, for Rawlins had 
absolutely no military experience. He did not know the elements 
of drilling, or the regulations of a camp. He was a lawyer, 
and had served as attorney for the store kept by Grant s 
brothers. Rawlins was a swarthy, black-eyed man, with hair as 
dark and wiry as an Indian s. 

He was authoritative in manner, and deadly earnest in every- 
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thing that he undertook. Work and that meant daily work and 
hard workwas one of his impelling motives. He was also a 
dry ascetica case-hardened enemy of alcohol in any form. He 
said publicly, and to anyone who would listen, that he would 
rather see a friend of his drink a glass of poison than a glass 
of whisky. 

Why did the whisky-drinking Grant select such a teetotaler 
as his adjutant? The answer to that question is not in print and 
may be entirely unknown. Well, as it is everybody s guess I 
shall make mine. My idea is that Grant, elated by his promo 
tion, wanted to put a curb on his own habit of excessive drink 
ing, for it had ruined his career in California. He did not want 
to put a stop to it. By no means. He wanted to turn it into a 
secret practice, and that is what he did. With Rawlins around 
all day he could hardly indulge openly in drinking. 



Lincoln and his advisers thought that the capture of Rich 
mond would give the Confederacy such a blow that it might 
end the war. But Richmond was not in any sense an established 
national capital. It had been selected in place of Montgomery 
not only because it was close to the field of military operations, 
but also in deference to Virginia s prestige. The departments 
of the Confederate government were housed in temporary 
quarters. The whole administration could have been moved, 
in a day, to a more southern city to Charlotte or Atlanta. 

The Tredegar Iron Works, which were at first the principal 
producers, of guns and other armament, were in Richmond. 
Other industries located in the city made it the most important 
manufacturing center of the Confederacy. Though the taking 
of Richmond a continuing aim of the war strategy would 
have meant a blow to Confederate morale, the real value would 
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have been in the capture of the South s number-one industrial 
center. 

General Grant, who had the rare capacity to see the war in 
its larger and simpler aspects, was not impressed by the con 
tinual struggle to capture Richmond. He thought over the 
* situation while he was at the head of his brigade in Cairo, 
Illinois. To his way of thinking there were two good plans of 
action, and he thought they should be carried on at the same 
time. One was to cut the Confederacy into several isolated 
sections. That would destroy its unity of operation. The other 
plan was to defeat the Confederate armies one at a time. He 
knew that as long as the Southern armies existed there was no 
use in occupying towns or cities unless such occupations could 
deprive the armies of their sustenance. 

As early as May, 1861, he sent, through Governor Yates of 
Illinois, a suggestion to President Lincoln in which he argued 
that the main attack should be along the line of the Mississippi. 
"If we hold the Mississippi," he wrote "we will cut the rebel 
territory in two, and neither of them can support the other/ 

The President s advisers in Washington, to whom the sug 
gestion was referred, turned it down. Months later the great 
success of Grant s campaign in the upper Mississippi region 
brought Lincoln s military counselors to the conclusion that the 
Eastern campaigns to capture Richmond had been no more 
than dramatic spectacles. 

Cairo is a town in the extreme tip of southern Illinois. (Look 
on the map and you will see it at the place where the Ohio 
flows into the Mississippi. ) That town was Grant s headquarters 
in 1861. Twenty miles below Cairo the Confederates had for 
tified both banks of the Mississippi. On the left bank they had 
a huge fortification called Fort Columbus. On the right bank, 
at Belmont, Missouri, there was a Confederate camp, strongly 
fortified by a breastwork of logs. 
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General Fremont, who was still in command of that region, 
instructed Grant to move downriver and "make a demonstra 
tion" against the Confederate positions. 

Following the instructions of his superior, General Grant put 
three thousand men aboard his steamers and went down the 
Mississippi. This was in November, 1861. On the way down the 
river Grant made up his mind to go beyond Fremont s orders 
and to attack the Confederate Fort Belmont on the right of 
the river. He wrote: 

I had no orders which contemplated an attack by the Na 
tional troops, nor did I intend anything of the kind when I 
started out from Cairo; but after we started I saw that the 
officers and men were elated at the prospect of at last having 
the opportunity of doing what they had volunteered to do 
fight the enemies of their country. I did not see how I 
could maintain discipline, or retain the confidence of my 
command, if we should return to Cairo without an effort 
to do something. 

The Union troops landed above the Fort and marched down. 
They carried everything before them and captured the Fort. 
There was much joy, and much liquor drinking. The comman 
ders of the Confederate Fort Columbus, across the river, had 
observed all this big to-do in their field glasses, and they loaded 
two steamers and started them across the river. Grant saw them 
coming, and so did the defeated Confederates who were shel 
tered under the riverbank. The Confederates formed quickly 
and started to march to get between Grant s men and the Union 
steamers. 

It was a moment of consternation. The boisterous, drunken 
troops of Grant s command could defend nothing. They were 
too disorderly. Grant thought a moment, then he ordered that 
the camp be set afire. As soon as it was burning a panic came 
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Upon the soldiers, and they ran pell-mell to the Union vessels. 
"We re surrounded," they shouted in dismay. "What are we 
going to do now?" They threw away the spoils of blankets, 
clothes, and frying pans that they had gathered from the cap 
tured Confederate camp. Grant himself was the last man to 
arrive. As soon as he was aboard the steamer it began to move 
upstream. Worn out with fatigue, Grant went into a cabin and 
lay down to rest. But in a moment he rose to go on deck and 
see what was happening. As he left the couch a musket ball 
cut through the vessel s wooden side and splintered the head 
of the couch on which he had been lying. 

Pure luck, of course. It happens now and then. If Grant 
had been lying down ten seconds later the bullet would have 
killed him, and he would have passed from history except as 
a minor figure who had lost his life during the first year of the 
Civil War. 

4 

While Grant was engaged in his attack against the Con 
federate forts on the Mississippi, President Lincoln dropped 
Fremont from the command in that section and appointed 
Major General H. W. Halleck to take his place. As soon as 
Halleck arrived in St. Louis he summoned Grant to headquar 
ters for the purpose of discussing what should be done next. 
Grant took a map of the region and laid it down on the table. 
"See here," he said. "On this map you see the Cumberland and 
Tennessee rivers, running into the Ohio their course is north- 
ward-and they enter the Ohio River near Paducah, a town 
that we hold. On the Tennessee River the enemy has Fort 
Henry-and due east, twelve miles away-he has FortDonelson 
&gt;on the Cumberland River. My plan is to put an army on steam 
ers, protected by gunboats, and go up the Tennessee River to 
Port Henry. I believe we can take that fort in a few days then 
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we ll inarch twelve miles further east and attack Fort Donelson. 

"With these two forts in our hands there will be nothing to 
prevent us from moving south up the rivers to Nashville, on 
the Cumberland, and as far as Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee 
River. Then we can cut the Memphis and Charleston Railway, 
which is the Confederate line of communication between the 
east and west." 

Halleck seemed bored by this plan of General Grant, and he 
could not help showing it. Without making any comment he 
turned to the papers on his desk. 

Grant was depressed and filled with doubt by Halleck s dis 
courteous reception of his plan. Halleck was not a fool, however. 
He saw the importance of Grant s proposals but he thought 
they would result in failure. After a few days, while all was at 
a standstill, Grant aproached Halleck again. This time he was 
supported by Flag Officer Andrew H. Foote, who commanded 
the gunboat flotilla on the Mississippi. Foote was enthusiastic 
over Grant s plan of attack. Together they managed to get 
Halleck to agree to give them a free hand. 

On February 2, 1862, the gunboat fleet, under Flag Officer 
Foote, with Grant s army of 17,000 men aboard the transports, 
advanced up the Tennessee River. The land forces were put on 
shore three miles below Fort Henry while the gunboats went 
on up the river. Long before the troops arrived the gunboats 
had shot the Fort to pieces. 

Grant and his staff rode up to the abandoned Fort about 
three o clock in the afternoon. They found less than a hundred 
prisoners. The rest of the garrison, more than 2,600 men, had 
been sent over to Fort Donelson before Fort Henry surrendered. 

A few days later Grant moved his army toward Fort Donel 
son, twelve miles away on the Cumberland. But it took them 
two days to get there, for the roads were deep in mud. 

John B. Floyd, the Confederate commander of Fort Donel- 
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son, had been the Secretary of War in Buchanan s Cabinet. He 
was wholly lacking in initiative and inspiration. Under him, 
as second in command, was General Gideon J. Pillow, an iras 
cible know-it-all to whom it was not possible to give advice 
or information. The third in command, was Simon B. Buckner, 
a Kentuckian who had been a classmate of Grant at West Point. 
In 1854, when Grant arrived in New York, after his dismissal 
from the army in California, he had borrowed money from 
Buckner to pay his railroad fare to his home in Illinois. 

At Fort Donelson the Confederates had more than 20,000 
men; Grant had secured 10,000 reinforcements, giving him 
27,000 troops. But the Confederates were intrenched, behind 
breastworks. 

On February 13, Grant made an attack on the Fort, but 
nothing was gained. On the fourteenth Foote s gunboats came 
up the river and engaged the batteries. The armed vessels were 
driven down the river; the Confederate artillery got the best 
of it 

On the fourteenth it began to snow, and the snowfall was 
heavy. The thermometer went to 10 below zero, and by night 
fall the sleet made it impossible to recognize a man who was 
only a few feet away. The condition of Grant s army was pa 
thetic. The men had no tents and they lay on the bare ground 
covered by army blankets. Grant and his staff spent the night in 
a shabby, deserted farmhouse. There were no beds in the house 
and they lay on the floor. 

The Confederates managed to hold the Fort, though they 
were in a very bad condition. They had no overcoats, and only 
a few blankets. Men were frozen to death in both armies. 

Next morning, not long after dawn, the Confederates, freez 
ing as they were, began an attack on the division that Grant 
had placed under General McClernand. It was on their right, 
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and they threw their whole force against it, but this got them 
nowhere. The weather was too cold for freezing men to gain 
a victory. The Confederates could have held the Fort against 
Grant if they had stayed inside it. Their position was quite 
defensible; they had the Fort, and they had as many men as 
there were in the Union position. But they gave up and threw 
away the chance of victory, and Granf s troops closed the gap 
made by the Confederate attack. 

It was known in Confederate headquarters that two steamers 
were coming up the river from Nashville and that they would 
arrive at the Fort about daybreak. The river front was the only 
side of Fort Donelson that was not closed in by Union troops, 
but the two steamers could not carry more than one or two 
thousand men, so it could not be possible to evacuate the Fort 
in that way. General Floyd announced that he was going to 
depart in one of the steamers; and General Pillow made a simi 
lar statement. They intended to leave their men in the lurch! 
When the steamers arrived the two generals boarded them and 
departed with one brigade. General Simon B. Buckner was left 
in charge of the Confederate army. 

Early that morning (February 18, 1862) Buckner sent a note 
to General Grant in which he proposed that they appoint 
"commissioners to agree upon terms of capitulation." Grant s 
reply to Buckner s note has become historic in accounts of the 
Civil War. Grant s reply read as follows: 

Sir: Yours of this date proposing Armistice, and appoint 
ment of Colamissioners to settle terms of Capitulation, is 
just received. No terms except an unconditional and im 
mediate surrender can be accepted. 

I propose to move immediately upon your works. 

Buckner surrendered that day, and within a few hours Grant 
and Buckner were sitting together at Buckner s headquarters, 
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watching the thousands of prisoners march by and lay down 

their arms. 

Grant, in his dispatch to Halleck on the day of the surrender, 
said that he had taken "12,000 to 15,000 prisoners, 20,000 stand 
of arms, 48 pieces of artillery, 17 heavy guns, from 2000 to 4000 
horses, and large quantities of commissary stores." 

The victory aroused a roar of exultation all over the North. 
Grant s name was on everybody s tongue. What did his initials 
-"U. S."-stand for? Lots of newspapers announced that U. S. 
meant "Unconditional Surrender." Few of the journalists knew 
anything about him, but they did not hesitate to invent fan 
tastic biographies. 

A few days after the surrender of Fort Donelson Grant was 
made a major general by Act of Congress. 

The loss of Fort Henry and Fort Donelson was exceedingly 
serious to the Confederates, for with these military centers in 
Federal hands the way was clear for the Union invasion of 
Tennessee. Nashville, the capital of the state, is on the Cumber 
land River, and a fleet of gunboats could advance up the river 
to the state capital. While these battles were going on the Con 
federate commander of that military district, General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, was at Bowling Green, Kentucky-only ninety 
miles to the east with a force of 14,000 men. He did not come 
to the assistance of Fort Donelson but moved south to Nashville. 

The Union troops numbered 20,000, and they had no breast 
work protection. It does seem, from this distance in time, that 
General Johnston should have marched toward Fort Donelson, 
instead of away from it. With a combined force of 34,000 troops, 
including 20,000 in the Fort, he would have defeated Grant by 
force of numbers. Instead he was in Nashville when Donelson 
surrendered. Then he appeared to go into a sort of panic. He 
ordered Nashville to be evacuated before even a shot was fired. 
The Union General Buell was in Nashville almost immediately. 
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In short, the capital of Tennessee was entered and held without 
any opposition. The Confederates were out of Kentucky, and 
they had lost about half of Tennessee. 

But Grant, too, was in trouble again. He went up to Nash 
ville, to see how things stood, and while he was gone Halleck 
wired to McClellan, who was then in command of all the Union 
armies: 

I have had no communication from Grant for a week. He 
left his command at Fort Donelson without my authority 
and went to Nashville .... Satisfied with his victory, he sits 
and enjoys it without regard to the future. I am worn out 
and tired with his neglect and inefficiency. General Smith 
is almost the only officer equal to the emergency. 

Next day McClellan replied to Halleck s telegram. His reply 
said: 

Generals must observe discipline as well as private soldiers. 
Do not hesitate to arrest him at once, if the good of the 
service requires it, and place General Smith in command. 

Upon receiving that telegram Halleck wired back to Mc 
Clellan: 

A rumor has just reached me that since the taking of Fort 
Donelson, General Grant has resumed his former bad 
habits. If so, it will account for his neglect of my often re 
peated-orders. I do not deem it advisable to arrest him at 
present, but have placed General C. F. Smith in command 
of the expedition up the Tennessee. I think Smith will re 
store order and discipline. 

So, when Grant returned to Fort Donelson in a few days he 
found that Smith had been put in command of the expedition 
up the Tennessee River, and it took some time to get it all 
straightened out. Grant declared that he had wired Halleck 
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every day, but a break in the telegraph connection, later dis 
covered to be the act of a traitorous clerk, had kept his mes 
sages from being delivered. 

Later on the whole affair was dropped, and Halleck wired 
Grant an apology for his action in the matter. No doubt public 
opinion throughout the Northern states changed Halleck s at 
titude, for Grant was becoming at that time the most popular 
officer in the Union army. 
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Deep into the South 



WHEN Grant rejoined his command this was on March 17, 
1862 it was at Pittsburg Landing on the Tennessee River, 
which is near the southern border of the state of Tennessee, 
and about sixty-five miles south of Fort Henry. The Landing is 
on the west bank of the river. 

Grant had about 33,000 men, and there were besides, 5,000 
men under General Lew Wallace at Crump s Landing. They 
were separated from the rest of the Union army by five miles of 
bad roads. Grant made his headquarters in a little log-cabin 
hamlet, called Savannah, which was nine miles down the river 
from the main body of his army. Why he did not camp with his 
troops, night and day, is still an unsolved historical problem, but 
Grant says in his Memoirs that he went to Savannah every 
evening and spent the night there so that he could meet General 
D. C. Buell, who was coming from Nashville with reinforce 
ments that numbered 20,000 men. This explanation does not 
seem plausible; the best place to meet Buell and his men was 
obviously at Pittsburg Landing, and not at the deserted and 
silent village of Savannah. Some of Grant s critics have said 
that he went to Savannah every evening to spend the night in 
getting drunk. Rawlins, who was his extremely assertive moral 
conscience, did not accompany him. 
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The Confederate army, under the command of General 
Joseph E. Johnston, was at Corinth, a little town on the northern 
edge of Mississippi. 

Anyone who had his eyes open must have realized that on 
the afternoon of Saturday, April 5, something out of the ordi 
nary was going on in the thick screen of woods in front of the 
Union position. Swarms of rabbits, running as hard as they 
could, came dashing into the Union lines; timid deer ran out 
of the woods, paused and looked at the Union soldiers before 
they turned and went back into the forest. In this forest stood 
a small Methodist meetinghouse, and it is from this meeting 
house that the battle of Shiloh takes its name. 

The fact is that Johnston s army of 40,000 Confederates had 
left Corinth and was moving into position just out of range of 
Grant s batteries. This multitude of men remained there all 
night with mo one in the Union lines being aware of then- 
presence. 

On Saturday (April 5) Grant telegraphed to Halleck, "I have 
scarcely the faintest idea of an attack being made upon us, but 
will be prepared should such a thing take place." That after 
noon he said to a group of his officers, "There will be no fight 
here, at Pittsburg Landing; we will have to go to Corinth when 
the rebels are fortified." At that hour Johnston s Confederate 
army was within two miles of the Union camp. 

Next day, which was Sunday, April 6, the battle of Shiloh 
began. It was beautiful weather; the sun rose in a cloudless 
sky. The Confederate General Johnston said to his staff, "To 
night we will water our horses in the Tennessee River." He 
planned to turn the left flank of the Union army, cut off its 
retreat to the Tennessee River, and compel its surrender. 

Shortly after dawn, like the bursting of a dam, a torrent of 
gray-coated soldiers poured from the woods. The Union troops 
were taken completely by surprise. 
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Then the artillery began to sound, and Grant, eating break 
fast in his Savannah headquarters, heard the roar of the distant 
battle. He left his breakfast, ordered a boat to be made ready, 
and in a few minutes he was on his way to Pittsburg Landing. 
The boat stopped for a moment at Crump s Landing, while 
Grant instructed Lew Wallace to start, with his 5,000 men, 
toward the scene of action. Wallace did make a start, but he 
took a wrong road and did not reach the battleground until 
sundown, when the day s fighting was over. 

Grant arrived on the battlefield in the middle of the fore 
noon, and he found everything in a horrible mess. The Union 
left flank had been pushed back to the river, and the Con 
federate assault still continued. 

Around one o clock Buell arrived at the head of his column 
to support Grant. He was in command of 15,000 men, but most 
of them did not arrive until the fighting had ended. Buell says: 

The face of the bluff was crowded with stragglers from the 
battle. The number there at different hours had been esti : 
mated at from five thousand in the morning to 15,000 in the 
evening. At the top of the bluff all was confusion. Men 
mounted and on foot, and wagons with their teams and 
excited drivers, all struggling to force their way closer to 
the river, were mixed up in apparently inextricable confu 
sion with a battery of artillery which was standing in park 
without men or horses to man or move it. 

By sunset the Union army was on the edge of a total collapse. 
It was without control, and in utter disorder. But Grant said 
later that "there was no hour of the day when I doubted the 
eventual defeat of the enemy." 

Then came the news, from stragglers, that General Albert 
Sidney Johnston had been killed. The report was true. General 
Johnston had been struck, in the thigh, by a bullet as he was 
riding along his advancing lines. He bled to death from a 
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severed artery while his staff, kneeling about him, searched 
for the wound. The simplest kind of first-aid surgery would 
have saved his life. 

The Confederate leadership fell upon Beauregard, after 
Johnston s death. Beauregard was a scholarly, studious, cau 
tious gentleman-like McClellan in the Northern army-and 
quite unfitted for the slap-dash hazards of warfare. If he had 
pushed forward on that fateful evening the chances are that 
he would have won the battle of Shiloh. The two armies were 
about twenty miles apart. That a battle would be fought was 
a certainty. Johnston had 41,000 men in his command; and 
Grant had 38,000 men, with 20,000 more coming from Nash 
ville under the command of General D. C. Buell. 

The twenty miles of territory, between the Union and Con 
federate armies, was covered by forest, with a few farms here 
and there. With an enemy so close, why did not Grant have his 
men build breastworks? That seems essential, but evidently 
Grant did not think so. His troops encamped on the ground, 
day after day, without entrenchments and without having the 
batteries properly pointed. His only explanation is that he 
thought his men were more in need of drilling than they were 
of work with picks and spades. The military minds, that early 
in the war, had not yet learned, by experience, the value of 
fortified positions. 

And why did he leave Lew Wallace and his 5,000 men at 
Crump s Landing, where they might be attacked and defeated 
at any time by an overwhelming force? He never answered that 
question. 

Personally I am convinced, after a long study of Grant s 
career, that he was a general of great ability. Anyone who 
studies the Civil War, as a whole, must come to the same con 
clusion. But before the battle of Shiloh he must have been in 
one of his slack periods. His whole career shows periods of 
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depression when he did almost nothing. That, together with 
his compulsive drunkenness, is a problem for modern psy 
chiatry. Moreover, his conduct during the battle was ama 
teurish. Shiloh shows Grant at his worst, but why? 

One student has suggested that Grants fumbling at this time 
can be traced to two factors: the disgust over the way Halleck 
had unjustly treated him, and a daze caused by the fact that 
though he had captured Fort Donelson, the battle had been 
won despite, rather than because of, his tactics. Grant was 
groping for an understanding of the military art. He had never 
held rank above a company commander before the war. The 
high responsibilities of a commanding general were new and 
perplexing. "He seems at Shiloh to have struck the low water 
mark of his military education," writes Colonel Conger. 

That night rain poured down in torrents. The disorganized 
Union army wandered in a rabble about the riverbank. The 
Confederates had captured the Union camp and they had 
tents and beds. But Wallace s fresh troops joined Grant during 
the night, and Buell arrived with his army of reinforcement. 

All night Grant sat under a tree in the rain, smoking inces 
santly, as usual, and spending much time trying to keep his 
cigar lighted. Deep in Grant s nature there was a strain of 
fatalism. He was a profound believer in luck both good and 
badand when he had done all he could he resigned himself 
to fate, No doubt that was his state of mind during the night 
following the first day s battle of Shiloh. "J ust let the worst 
come; I can stand it." 

During the night he learned that the fresh troops of Buell and 
Wallace had arrived. By dawn the rain had stopped and Grant 
was sending out orders for an immediate advance. The Con 
federates had no reinforcements, and they were worn out by 
their fighting of the day before. Slowly they were driven back 
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all day of the seventh, and by nightfall they were in full retreat 
toward Corinth. 

Shiloh was the greatest battle that had been fought on the 
American continent up to that time. Though it was not decisive 
it was unquestionably a Union victory. Look at the map and 
you will see that Corinth is in the state of Mississippi, which 
means that the Union forces were far south in April, 1862. 

The Union casualties during the two days battle at Shiloh 
were 13,104; the Confederate, 10,799. 

The rhapsodies of victory in the Northern press and the 
praise of General Grant turned right around abruptly in a week 
or two and there was a universal demand for Grant s dismissal. 

The New York Tribune said, on April 9, "Glorious victory .... 
Grant the superb general, wins again. Hats off to Grant." 

But two days later, on April 11, the Tribune said: "Grant 
was nine miles away. There was confusion everywhere, and 
cowardice. The soldiers hiding on the river bank refused to 
fight. The gunboats in the river saved the army from complete 
disaster." 

On May 3 the Tribune said, "There was no more preparation 
by Grant for an attack than if he had been on a Fourth of July 
frolic." 

The editor of the Ohio State Journal said of General Grant, 
"No respect is felt for him and no confidence is felt in him." 

I have quoted only two newspapers but their attitude was 
general. In the meantime General Halleck was sent to Pittsburg 
Landing to take charge. Grant was made a kind of assistant to 
Halleck. 

Halleck s plan was to approach the Confederate base at 
Corinth, surround it and capture all its troops. He had then 
under his command 120,000 men. His method was to approach 
Corinth two or three miles in a day, then throw up formidable 
earthworks. Next day he would march a few miles and repeat 
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the performance. It took him six weeks to go fifteen miles. Then 
he was in sight of the placid little Mississippi village. He put 
the Union troops to work at once with pick and shovel, but 
before much was done some of the villagers came out to the 
Union camp and said that there was not a Confederate soldier 
in the place. 

The slow and cautious advance of the Union troops, under 
General Halleck, had been nothing less than ridiculous. Mean 
while the Confederate army had left Corinth, and was on its 
way farther south. Even the soldiers of HallecFs force thought 
it absurd, and made it a subject of jokes and laughter. 

By this time the authorities in Washington had had enough 
of McClellan as General in Chief; on July 10, 1862, Halleck 
was ordered back to the War Department to replace McClellan 
and Grant resumed command of the western forces. 



Grant s penetration of Tennessee delivered a shock to the 
Confederacy. Meanwhile the Confederate administration faced 
financial and other internal difficulties. The handling of the 
financial problem required ingenuity befitting a Yankee. But 
the Confederate Secretary of the Treasury was not even South 
ern born. Christopher Memminger was the son of a Bavarian 
soldier who died one month after the boy s birth. Christopher s 
mother died five years later. His grandparents brought him to 
Charleston, deposited the child in an orphanage, and skipped 
off to Philadelphia. They never saw him again. 

At the age of fourteen Christopher graduated second in his 
class from the University of South Carolina. In time he entered 
law practice, in which he did reasonably well, but never be 
came one of the South s great lawyers. A Richmond newspaper 
said of him: "A second rate lawyer in Charleston, famous for 
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the energy and persistence with which he collected small bills 
and dunned petty debtors, his elevation to the head of the 
Treasury was a stroke of fortune which must have astonished 
the good man very much." 

This was the man who became Secretary of the Treasury 
but there was no treasury. "At the beginning/ he recalled, 
"the Confederacy did not have enough to buy the desk on 
which the Secretary wrote." 

To begin with, Memminger tried to get all the gold he could 
find. Louisiana seized $390,000 of Federal funds in the mint 
and customhouse at New Orleans. Later other seizures were 
made, bringing confiscations to about $6,000,000. Another 
$3,000,000 came from English and French lenders. And loose 
change jingling in Confederate pockets, money in banks, and 
so forth, came into the Confederate treasury through a $15,000,- 
000 loan. In all, Memminger rounded up more than $25,000,- 
000 in cash. It included Spanish dollars, English sovereigns, 
Napoleons, and United States coins. Although the Confederacy 
had acquired considerable bullion, during the war it coined 
only four half dollars. 

Twenty-five million, and the North was spending that every 
four days! No wonder that Memminger resorted to the printing 
press. In seemingly unlimited quantities paper money was 
printed and put in circulation. There were no solid resources 
behind this flood only the vanishing credit of the government. 
To make matters worse, counterfeiters stepped in, and found 
it easy to duplicate Confederate money. "Government paper- 
money mills were operated at such speed as to require the 
employment of extra men to sign the bills." 

The Confederate treasury was given the authority to issue 
greenbacks, but that right was also possessed by each of the 
seceding states; in addition banks issued their own paper cur 
rency. Nobody knew the real value of the paper money. Soon 
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there was no metallic currency; no gold, silver, or copper not 
even copper pennies. Postage stamps were used as small 
change. Yankee greenbacks came to be in great demand. 

Prices of all commodities began to rise almost immediately, 
and so did the wages of labor, the rent of houses, and the fees 
of physicians and surgeons. In January, 1862, salt was ten cents 
a pound; in 1864 its price had gone up to forty cents. Sugar 
was twelve cents a pound during the first year; before the war 
was over the housewife had to pay sixty cents. Flour was sold 
at $30.00 a barrel; ordinary pins cost one cent apiece, for they 
had to come from England; there were no pinmakers in the 
Confederacy. A spool of cotton thread was sold for sixty cents, 
and calicoimported through the blockadewas priced at 
$1.00 a yard. Soap, which was a rare article, cost fifty cents for 
a tiny cake in 1862. In 1864 its price had doubled, 

The Southern people were then, as now, coffee drinkers, but 
all the coffee had to come from Brazil. In 1862, it was sold for 
ninety cents a pound, but before the war was over the price 
ran up to $4.00 a pound in Confederate money, of course. 
Tea was virtually unprocurable. 

There was no iron foundry in the Confederate states that had 
facilities for making iron rails. When rails broke under the 
heavy traffic the only way to replace them was to teat up the 
railroad switches and side tracks and use the rails on the main 
lines; and in some cases the traffic on the smaller local roads 
had to be suspended altogether because the rails were needed 
on the more important roads. 

Apparently none of this had been anticipated when the 
Southern states seceded. The only rational explanation is that 
the states left the Union on a wave of riotous enthusiasm, with 
out a thought of such things as deficiency in railroad material, 
or a lack of tea and coffee, or buttons and pins, or of many 
other things that are used in daily life. It would have been 
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foolish to give a thought to such ideas, thought the Southern 
leaders, for did not the holy and venerated Constitution grant 
to states the right to leave the Union? 

But suppose the Republican North objected, and decided to 
force the Southerners back into the Union. All right, let them 
try it. There were enough supplies on hand for a brief period, 
to give us time to drive them back. 

That is how the matter stood in 1861. 

The lack of essential articles grew more acute month by 
month. There was the blockade of Confederate ports; it in 
creased with the passing of time. Quinine was needed daily in 
every hospital and in 1862 a quinine pill cost $1.50. Later on, 
in 1863, there was no quinine for anybody at any price. Hos 
pitals used a substitute a rather poor one, it seems for it was 
made of a tincture of dogwood, poplar, willow bark, and 
whisky. 

No substitute could be found for chloroform or morphine, 
and the wounded in Confederate hospitals had to endure am 
putation and other surgical treatments without the relief of 
anesthetics. 

It is rather astonishing to learn that there was nowhere in 
the South a factory for making glass. Not one, anywhere. When 
the war came to an end there was not a passenger car on any 
railrqad that had an unbroken window. 

Prescriptions that called for glass vials could not be filled at 
drugstores unless the customer brought a glass receptacle to 
receive the medicine. 

Carpets were taken up all over the South. The soldiers at 
the front had to have blankets and there were none obtainable, 
so carpets and rugs were used, Men got used to overcoats made 
of rugs and carpets, and in time they became quite fashionable. 

One of the most distressing scarcities came from a lack of 
paper. There were some paper mills in the Southern states but 
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they were by no means enough to supply the needs of the Con 
federate people. Newspapers, before the end of the war, were 
printed on single sheets. Writing paper was $20,00 a ream and 
paper envelopes sold for fifty cents a dozen. 

Various substitutes for coffee were in use. One substitute 
consisted of sweet potatoes ground and dried. It was much 
preferred to other substitutes. 

There were food riots in many places in the South. In At 
lanta, in Montgomery, and in Salisbury, North Carolina, food 
stores were broken open and sacked. Throughout the South 
there was a general impression that speculators in food were 
responsible for the unheard-of rise in prices, and the general 
impression was correct. Fortunes were being made quietly by 
the sellers of food, but in most cases these fortunes disappeared 
at the end of the war, for the profits were in Confederate 
money, which was worth nothing when the war came to an 
end. 

In April, 1863, there was a food riot in Richmond. A "huge 
gathering of women who had met to listen to a talk about the 
situation, went down Gary Street, and looted the shops of 
flour, meal, bacon, and food of any kind. It was a first-class 
feminine riot, and not a little seizure here and there of things 
in sight. The women passed into Main Street and began to rob 
the shops of jewelry, millinery, shoes, and clothing. Troops 
were called out, and the mayor appeared before the throng of 
women and read the riot act. The governor also came and gave 
the rioters five minutes to disperse or be fire d on. He would 
have, in all probability, carried out the threat but President 
Jefferson Davis, passing by in his carriage, addressed the 
rioters, and persuaded them to go home. 
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The cash receipts from custom duties and other sources were 
far too small to take care of the immense outlay that the Con 
federate government was making. Nevertheless, taxation was 
neglected during the first two years of the war, and the govern 
ment covered its expenses by using cartloads of paper money. 

Eventually a tax in kind was conceived and made a law. 
Every farmer in the Confederate states was allowed to set 
aside, for his own use, fifty bushels of sweet potatoes, fifty of 
Irish potatoes, fifty of wheat, twenty of peas or beans-all of 
which should come from the crop of the current year; then he 
was to deliver to the tax collector one-tenth of his crop of 
corn, rice, oats, wheat, rye, potatoes, hay, sugar, molasses, 
cotton, wool, and tobacco. 

The law was known as the Impressment Act, and as may be 
imagined, it caused wide discontent and failed utterly to settle 
the question of taxation. The tax collectors were ignorant, 
stupid, lazy, and ready to receive graft. Moreover, it was easy 
for the tax-paying farmer to conceal the extent of his crops. 

The Confederate states made one foreign loan. In Paris there 
was a banking concern known as Erlanger et Compagnie that 
made a deal with the Confederate treasury. Erlanger a Parisian 
dandy, who looked as if he belonged in one of Balzac s novels 
came to Richmond, met Davis and the Cabinet, and sub 
mitted a plan. The Confederate states were to authorize a 
$15,000,000 bond issue that the Erlangers were to sell in 
Europe. The bonds were to bear interest at 7 per cent, payable 
in gold. The security behind the issue was to be the cotton 
owned by the Confederate government. It was agreed that 
within six months after peace between the North and South the 
bonds might be exchanged for cotton at a price of twelve cents 
a pound. 
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At that time cotton was selling in England at twenty-five 
pence that is, fifty cents a pound. That made the bond issue 
look attractive, But, to look at the other side, if the Confed 
erates lost the war, the United States government would un 
doubtedly confiscate the cotton, and the bondholders would 
get nothing. That was a risk that the purchaser had to take. 

The Erlangers agreed to pay $77.00 for a $100.00 bond. Their 
profit would be the difference between seventy-seven and the 
actual selling price. In addition they were to be paid a com 
mission of 5 per cent on the total receipts from the sale. 

The bonds had a ready sale. On the London market the issue 
was oversubscribed three times within two days after it was 
announced. This was in March, 1863. Within a week the public 
in England and France was paying $95.50 for a $100.00 bond. 

Then the price of the bonds fell steadily, month after month. 
The Confederate commissioners in Europe allowed the Erlan 
gers to draw on the funds received from the sale of the bonds 
and use the money to buy the bonds back, and in that way, 
keep up the price. But it was all of no avail. In December, 
1863, a $100.00 bond could be bought for $37.00. 

Altogether the Confederate government got a little more 
than $2,500,000 from the $15,000,000 loan; but as the loan was 
never repaid the sum received was all velvet. The money was 
wasted in building Confederate war vessels at British ship 
yards and most of the vessels were never finished. 

Despite the poverty of the Southern people during the war 
there were men and business concerns who made fortunes. 
Cotton could be bought from Southern farmers for ten or 
twelve cents a pound, but, as the cargo of a vessel that ran the 
blockade, it would bring fifty cents a pound in England. The 
ports were never tightly closed; many laden ships slipped in 
and out of the Southern ports on dark nights. The blockade- 
runners made a profit both ways. In England they sold their 
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cotton cargoes at a huge profit, which they invested in things 
needed in the South, such as coffee, sugar, salt, cloth, and medi 
cines. Their income from Confederate purchases were usually 
invested in Southern land, which remained in their possession 
when the war was over. 

A paper mill that ran night and day, earned not less than 
575 per cent in dividends during the war. In South Carolina, 
the Graniteville Cotton Mill under the guidance of William 
Gregg made wartime profits averaging 15.45 per cent. After 
the war Gregg went to England and purchased an entire new 
outfit of cotton mill machinery for the Graniteville Mills, in 
cluding 258 fine looms. 

In Charleston, South Carolina, there was John Frazier and 
Company. They sent cargoes of cotton to England through the 
blockade. By the end of 1862 this cotton-shipping venture had 
earned a net profit of $20,000,000 in gold. The Frazier concern 
had left its profits on deposit in England. 

The owners of the Tredegar Iron Works made such immense 
sums in supplying arms and munitions to the Confederate 
armies that the directors of the company did not know what 
to do with the huge accumulated surplus. But it was lost at 
the end of the war, when Confederate paper money meant 
nothing and the Tredegar plants had been burned by the in 
vading Yankees. 

On April 16, 1862, the Confederate Congress passed a con 
scription act. Until then the government had relied on volun 
teers. 

Under the conscription act the Confederate authorities were 
empowered to call out, and keep in the army for three years, 
all white men between the ages of eighteen and thirty-five, un 
less lawfully exempt. But these would be raw troops without 
training, so it was also enacted that the men already in the 
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army would be held to service for three years since their en 
listment as volunteers. A later act, passed near the end of the 
war, raised the ages of conscripts to forty-five years. 

That was the conscription act, but it was followed by another 
that specified the offices, trades, businesses, and duties that 
exempted men from conscription. The list of exemptions was 
large. Teachers were exempt when they taught twenty or more 
pupils, and it was astonishing to see how the number of schools 
increased. Druggists came under the exempt classification, 
and those who wrote of the times always mentioned the num 
ber of apothecaries shops that had come into being. To be 
qualified as an "apothecary" all you had to do was to install 
a shelf in your grocery or hardware store on which you would 
place a few jars of castor oil or hair dye. Among the exempted 
classes were all state, city, and county officials; also those 
engaged in occupations essential to the war, such as making 
munitions, arms, or clothes for soldiers. The workers in cotton 
mills were also exempt. 

Among the exemptions that aroused a stream of criticism 
in the South was what was known colloquially as "the twenty 
nigger law." If you were the well-to-do owner of twenty slaves 
you could not be drafted into military service. 
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The Advance against Richmond 



memorable battle of Bull Run, or Manassas as it is 
JL sometimes called occurred on July 21 and 22, 1861. It was, 
as we all know, an outstanding defeat of the Union army. For 
the rest of the year 1861 not much was done, in the military 
sense, in the Seaboard states on the Atlantic coast. The Union 
administration spent most of its time and energy in a fear- 
ridden effort to fortify Washington and the state of Maryland; 
and the Confederates eagerly gathered an army around Rich 
mond to repel the Yankee invaders, if they should appear. If 
this had not been so tragic in loss of life it would have been 
like two sides of a dance, sashaying to and fro without sensible 
purpose, McDowell, a West Pointer, was in command of the 
Union army; and the Confederate army of Northern Virginia 
was commanded by General Joseph E. Johnston. 

General Robert E. Lee was then a sort of military adviser to 
President Jefferson Davis. It was really a clerical job, but a 
high-class one. He sat in a dust-littered room in the Confed 
erate capital, studying maps and writing suggestions about 
military affairs to the President. Lee believed in aggressive 
warfare and urged the Confederacy to take the fight into the 
enemy s territory. He pointed out to President Davis and his 
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Cabinet that a defensive policy would lose eventually, because 
the North was greatly superior to the South in population. 

The last six months of 1861 were a period of preparation, 
for both North and South. Men were being trained, on a large 
scale, to become soldiers; arms were purchased; uniforms de 
signed; hatred on both sides was nourished; and the financial 
problem became acute. 



Like many other men who have a part in world affairs, 
General George G. McClellan was misplaced. He was a gradu 
ate of West Point, but let us not overlook the fact that all 
graduates of national military academies are not great soldiers. 

He was not by nature a soldier, but an engineer, a planner. 
During his service in the Civil War he missed many an oppor 
tunity to win a battle by his habit of overestimating the 
strength of the enemy. The men tinder his command adored 
him and sent cheers up to the skies whenever he appeared 
before them. That was because he never forgot their welfare 
or- sent them into impossibly dangerous situations. He did not 
act like a fighting general, but was a sort of general manager 
of his army, like the keeper of a large hotel who spends most 
of his time looking after the comfort of his guests. 

When Lincoln called for troops, in the spring of 1861, the 
state of Ohio was required to furnish thirteen regiments, which 
would give her governor the right to appoint a major general, 
and to this high rank the governor appointed Captain Mc 
Clellan. Soon afterward he was made a major general in the 
Regular Army and given command of the military department 
of Ohio, which included Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western 
Pennsylvania. 

McClellan s next assignment was to take charge of the Union 
troops in the western part of Virginia. He succeeded so ad- 
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mirably in that situation that Lincob gave him command of 
the Army of the Potomac. 

The problem that held the attention of Lincoln and his 
Cabinet was the best way to advance upon Richmond and seize 
the capital of the Confederacy. Let us just take Richmond, 
they reasoned, and the Southern Confederacy will be dealt a 
hammer blow. 

The Confederates seemed to be almost utterly lacking in 
initiative. They sat behind their breastworks and said, "Come 
on, well drive you back." But that was the attitude of a man 
backed into a corner with a group of his enemies outside, and 
waiting for him to come out. In such cases the cornered man 
cannot win unless he makes a bold move, and does something 
extraordinary. 



Lincoln argued that the advance on Richmond should be 
made on land all the way. He suggested that the Union army 
cross the Potomac at Washington and move almost directly 
south through Virginia toward the Confederate capital. The 
distance between Washington and Richmond is about one 
hundred and fifteen miles. 

But McClellan was opposed to this plan of attack. What he 
wanted to do was to move his army by water down the Poto 
mac and through Chesapeake Bay to Yorktown in Virginia 
and establish his base there. Look at your map and you will 
see that Yorktown is at the mouth of the York River and it is 
about sixty miles east of Richmond. It is within a few miles of 
Fortress Monroe, a strongly fortified point in the hands of the 
Federals. 

McClellan s plan was accepted, but Lincoln relieved him of 
all his commands except that of the Army of the Potomac. He 
ordered that the army be divided into four corps, and he named 
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the corps commanders himself. McClelland force of about 
100,000 men was moved to the mouth of the York River, and 
in April, 1862, he began the siege of Yorktown. 

Lincoln telegraphed to McClellan on April 6: "I think you 
had better break the enemy s line at once." The telegram had 
no effect. McClellan continued to sit before the flimsy defenses 
that the Confederates had set up before Yorktown. That was 
characteristic of McClellan; he hated to take a chance, or to 
make an attack until he was absolutely convinced that he 
would win. Lincoln sent him another dispatch before the end 
of the week: "And once more let me tell you that it is indis 
pensable that you strike a blow. I am powerless to help this/ 

But these suggestions were of no avail. On April 9 John Hay, 
Lincoln s secretary, wrote to Nicolay, his senior colleague: 
"Glorious news come borne on every wind but the South Wind. 
The little Napoleon [meaning McClellan] sits trembling be 
fore the handful of men at Yorktown, afraid either to fight or 
run. Stanton feels devilish about it. He would like to remove 
him if he thought it would do." 

As a matter of fact McClellan s force outnumbered by three 
to one the Confederate troops opposed to him. This should 
.have been known to him, as it was known to many well- 
informed persons. However, during this period of delay the 
Confederates kept increasing the number of their troops in 
front of McClellan. They finally had 53,000 men at Yorktown 
and General Joseph E. Johnston was in command. So McClellan 
decided not to force the enemy out by a frontal attack, but to 
lay siege to Yorktown. 

But around the first of May the Confederates evacuated 
Yorktown and moved upriver to- Richmond. There was no sen 
sible reason for the retreat from Yorktown. The Southerners 
could have held it for a long time, considering that their anta 
gonist was McClellan. 
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While the creeping roundabout advance toward Richmond 
was going on Lincoln was planning to send McDowell s corps, 
consisting of about 40,000 men, to reinforce McClellan. The 
ironclad Monitor and a fleet of warships were also moving up 
the James, to attack the Confederate capital. 

Richmond was in a panic. People packed their trunks and 
crowded the railroad trains to flee toward the south. The gov 
ernment clerks got ready to send all the archives for shipment 
to Columbia, South Carolina. President Davis saw his wife and 
children go off to Raleigh. Wagons piled high with furniture 
creaked down to the bridges in the gray light of dawn. 

But McDowell s reinforcements never reached McClellan. 
General Lee anticipated them and he planned-with Stonewall 
Jackson-a movement in the Shenandoah Valley that would put 
the Washington administration into the ghastly fear of having 
the capital city of the United States taken by Confederate 
rebels. What then would happen, with gray-coated rebels in 
the White House and in the halls of Congress? 

The plan was for Jackson to advance up the Shenandoah 
Valley, which had some small garrisons of Union troops. A 
glance at your map will show you that the Shenandoah Valley 
is west of Richmond, and that it runs northeast to Harpers 
Ferry and the Potomac River. If a Confederate force captured 
Harpers Ferry and crossed the Potomac it would then be far 
above Washington, and northwest of that city. It is evident 
that such a movement would put Washington in great danger. 
When Stonewall Jackson began to move up the Valley, driving 
all Federal troops before him, Lincoln changed his mind about 
McDowell and ordered him and his 40,000 men to march back 
to Washington and remain there as its garrison. 
++ Now, let us have a few words about General T, J. Stonewall 
Jackson. He was one of the most remarkable figures in the Civil 
War period. I think of him and Grant at the same time not 
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because they were alike but, on the contrary, because they 
were totally different. 

Jackson s nickname came from the battle of Bull Run. It 
seemed at that conflict, for an hour or two, that the Confed 
erates were about to be driven back. Their troops were in 
disorder and they were running to the rear when General J5ee 
called to his men, "Don t run; stay where you are. Look there 
at General Jackson" he pointed to a breastwork on which 
Jackson stood, facing the enemy, while the panic-stricken 
troops ran past him~"there he stands like a stone wall." 

From that day Jackson was called Stonewall, and he de 
served the nickname. 

Jackson was a Christian, and I do not mean that he merely 
accepted the Bible as a holy book. He lived up to Christianity, 
morning, noon, and night. With Jackson Christianity was a 
vivid force every day, and all the time. Occasionally he had his 
troops kneel in prayer, on the roadside. 

Before he entered the Confederate army he was a professor 
of artillery at the Virginia Military Institute, and his profes 
sorial ideas went with him into the army. He was narrow in 
intellectual vision and was never in doubt about the correct 
ness of his own opinion after he had once made up his mind. 
Liquor was, to his way of thinking, a vile concoction, as wicked 
as sin, and he would not even taste it. This alone would distin 
guish him from General Grant, who drank his whisky by the 
quart. 

Jackson believed in utter personal cleanliness for himself, 
his staff, and his army. In the campaigns over the muddy Vir 
ginia roads cleanliness was hardly possible, but Jackson did 
his best to achieve it. 

There were two books that Jackson carried with him con 
stantly. One was the Bible and the other was Napoleon s 
Maxims of War. He read and reread both of them, and he was 
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greatly influenced by Napoleon s book. At times, when celerity 
was needed, Jackson s corps would march thirty miles a day, 
and his infantry became known among the Confederates as 
"Jackson s foot cavalry/ He seemed incapable of fatigue. After 
a sleepless night, hard fighting, and a long march, he would say 
to his officers, "We must push on." 

Jackson s Shenandoah campaign began in May, 1862. On 
May 23, he moved swiftly up the valley, and attacked the main 
Federal force at Front Royal and put it to rout General Banks, 
in command of the Union troops, was then at Strasburg, a 
village about twenty miles to the west of Front Royal. He had 
with him about 6,800 troops, but he did not attack Jackson. 
Instead, he began a forced march at once to Winchester a 
northern town in the valley. Jackson proceeded also to Win 
chester. 

The defeat of the Federals at Front Royal and Jackson s 
movement toward Harpers Ferry caused consternation in 
Washington. Now the President took a hand in the movement 
of the armies. He directed Fremont to enter the Shenandoah 
Valley at a point in Jackson s rear. That is when he repealed 
the order that he had given McDowell to march toward Rich 
mond and join McClellan. 

On Sunday, May 25, Jackson attacked Banks s troops at 
Winchester and defeated them. They were badly beaten and 
retreated as a mass of disorderly fugitives. Jackson s movements 
were so swift that the enemy was bewildered. 

Stanton, Secretary of War, sent telegrams to all nearby 
Union states to forward all available militia and volunteer 
forces to Washington. President Lincoln took over all the rail 
roads in the country. He wired to McClellan, "I think the time 
is near when you must either attack Richmond or give up the 
job and come to the defense of Washington. 

Then Jackson began his march back to Richmond. This was 
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in the last week of May, 1862. He was followed by Union 
troops, but he reached Richmond safely after a glorious cam 
paign in the Shenandoah Valley. With an effective force of but 
17,000 men he had, within a month, won five battles, taken 
rich spoil, and many prisoners, and had, moreover, given Wash 
ington a scare that had prevented the Union administration 
from sending 40,000 men to join McClellan before Richmond. 



The Union army followed the Confederates and on May 21 
they were in camp on the Chickahominy River, seven to twelve 
miles from Richmond. 

McClellan s decision to approach Richmond by way of the 
Chickahominy River instead of by the James seems inexpli 
cable to us today, but he must have had a reason for preferring 
that way of getting near the Confederate capital. A glance at 
the map shows that the Chickahominy, a narrow, muddy little 
stream, runs a few miles north of and parallel to the James. It 
is not navigable, and it usually overflows several times a year 
and floods the surrounding countryside. 

The position taken by McClellan separated his army in two 
parts. Three corps were north of the Chickahominy and two 
corps south of that river. If he had moved his army up the 
James then he would have been in a position where he might 
have been able to separate Richmond from the rest of the 
Confederacy. Two railroads ran from Richmond to the south- 
one through North Carolina, and the other, more westward, 
through Danville to Georgia and South Carolina. With Rich 
mond cut off from the southern states of the Confederacy, what 
would have happened? It is hard to say with certainty, but one 
may be sure it would have had momentous psychological con 
sequences. With Richmond captured many Southerners would 
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have thought the whole struggle was lost, but that belief was 
not universal. And the capture probably would not have ended 
the war. 

General Joseph E. Johnston, in command of the Confederate 
forces, resolved to bring on a battle with the Union army. His 
plan was to attack on May 31 the two corps of McClelland 
command that were on the south side of the Chickahominy. On 
the night of the thirtieth a heavy rain turned the Chickahominy 
into a raging torrent. Johnston made his attack after midday 
and drove the two Union corps back, and came near to inflict 
ing a crushing defeat. But General Summer, of the Union army, 
had been given orders by McClellan to move his corps up to 
two of the bridges over the river. The flood of water was then 
so high that it looked as if the bridges might be swept away at 
any moment. However, Sumners troops made the crossing and 
saved the two Union corps from complete rout, in what is 
known as the battle of Fair Oaks, or Seven Pines. 

Next day the Union troops advanced still further, and when 
evening came they were within four miles of Richmond. The 
Yankee soldiers could see the spires of the city and hear the 
church bells. Meanwhile the heavy rains continued and the 
Chickahominy flooded all the country on each side of the rush 
ing river. The Union camps were in a swamp, and thousands 
of their men became ill because of the malarious atmosphere 
and the need to drink the water of the marshes. 

The disease that afflicted the Union army was called Chicka 
hominy fever. So many men died of it at the time that twenty 
coffinmakers were kept working night and day at a specially 
improvised army shop. 

At the battle of Fair Oaks General Joseph E. Johnston was 
severely wounded by a shell fragment. He was knocked off his 
horse and was carried unconscious from the field. 

On that same day-June 1, 1862-President Jefferson Davis 
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gave General Robert E. Lee command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, succeeding Johnston. Lee was a soldier of exceptional 
merit and he- belonged to one of the most famous families of 
Virginia. In national distinction the Lees stood on the same 
plane as George Washington. 

The son of Light-Horse Harry Lee, hero of the American 
Revolution, he possessed a brilliant military mind and a charac 
ter modeled on chivalry, which caused Douglas Freeman to call 
him "The Southern Arthur." Lee had graduated second in his 
West Point class. He had been honored for gallantry in the 
field three times during the Mexican War. General Winfield 
Scott thought him the ablest officer in the United States army. 

Lincoln would happily have placed Lee at the head of the 
Union forces. But the Virginian went with his state "the an 
swer he was born to make." How long, one speculates, did this 
fateful choice prolong the Civil War? 

Lee was not a secessionist; he was opposed to the division of 
the Union. He had freed his own slaves several years before 
the Civil War. Strange, isn t it that a man can cast aside his 
lifelong opinions and beliefs, and take the opposite side? But 
history records many such changes. 

To his sister Lee wrote: "The whole South is in a state of 
revolution, into which Virginia, after a long struggle, had been 
drawn; and, though- 1 recognize no necessity for this state of 
things . . . yet in my own person I had to meet the question 
whether I should take the part against my own native state. 
With all my devotion and the feeling of loyalty and duty of 
an American citizen, I have not been able to make up my mind 
to raise my hand against my relatives, my children, my home." 
The plain truth is that the whole South was not in a state of 
rebellion, although Lee thought it was. 
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For several weeks there was no major advance by either 
army. McClelland huge force sat close to Richmond and let the 
days go by without doing anything. The Confederates were 
also idle. To those of us who have made a close study of the 
Civil War it seems that this inaction on the part of the Con 
federates was a serious mistake. The Union army was before 
them with its" rear on a marsh, and its strength weakened by 
Chickahominy fever. This was the time to attack McClellan in 
force, but nothing was done. On the Union army, the cheerless 
and miserable situation had the effect of greatly impairing 
morale. McClellan kept begging for reinforcements, and he 
finally succeeded in having 21,000 men sent to him by the water 
route up the James River. 

In the meantime, J. E. B. Stuart, the daring and intrepid 
commander of Confederate cavalry, was sent by Lee to ex 
amine McClelland line of communications with White House 
Landing. 

(Just a moment. White House Landing, mentioned here, has 
no relation to the White House in Washington. White House 
Landing, in Virginia, is at the head of navigation of the Pamun- 
key .River, and is northeast of Richmond, about ten miles from 
the Confederate capital. It was at White House Landing that 
the Union army received most of its supplies.) 

The exploit of J. E. B. Stuart, or Jeb as he was popularly 
known, in carrying out General Lee s instructions, is historic 
in its boldness and in its success. Jeb was a fearless cavalryman 
who sang as he led his troops into battle. Lee had ordered him 
to examine McClellan s line of communications with White 
House Landing, but he did a great deal more than that; he rode 
olear around the Union army, driving before him pickets and 
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detachments of Union troops. Then he appeared, with his 
cavalry and its spoils before Richmond on the east. 

Stuart was later killed by a Yankee bullet at Yellow Tavern. 
He was only thirty-three years old at the time of his death. 

Stonewall Jackson, who was in the Shenandoah Valley, was 
ordered to Richmond in June. He left his army fifty miles from 
Richmond and rode rapidly to that city, after having given 
instructions for his men to follow him. On June 23 he met Lee, 
Longstreet, D. H. Hill, and A. P. Hill in a council to form a 
plan of campaign. It was decided that Jackson should attack 
the Union army on the morning of June 26, and he assured 
them that he would be ready. 

The Union position on the north side of the Chickahominy 
was held by Fitz-John Porter, who commanded the Fifth 
Corps. Jackson, who was to make the first attack, was a half 
day late. Reason unavoidable delays. Without waiting for 
Jackson the attack against Fitz-John Porter was made by Lee 
and his troops. It met with a bloody repulse. 

Late that day-it was June 26-McClellan and Porter had a 
consultation to decide what to do next. To any person of intel 
ligence it seems that they should have fortified their position 
and stayed right where they were. Their army was within four 
miles of Richmond. But McClellan s tendency to overestimate 
the strength of the enemy caused him to decide to abandon the 
Fair Oaks position and move back over the Chickahominy to 
Gaines s Mill. 

Now, to understand this movement clearly we must go to 
the map again. Porter s troops, at Fair Oaks, were on a railroad 
that ran from the seacoast to Richmond. They were in an 
exceedingly strong strategic position. Nevertheless, Porter was 
ordered to move his forces to Gaines s Mill, which is north of the 
Chickahominy. He crossed the river, but had not got settled 
before his force was attacked by the Confederates under Gen- 
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eral Robert E. Lee. The Confederate army amounted to 55,000 
men, but the Union forces were so scattered that Porter had 
only 31,000 to oppose them. 

The battle of Gaines s Mill began at three in the afternoon of 
June 27. The Confederates were repulsed at first, but their 
superiority in numbers told in the end, and the Union army 
was forced back to the banks of the Chickahominy. McClellan 
decided to retreat to the James, and he ordered Porter to estab 
lish a base on that river. 

Next day McClellan sent a dispatch to the Secretary of War 
in Washington. It reads as follows: 

I now know the full history of the day. On this side of the 
river we repulsed several strong attacks. On the left bank 
our men did all that men could do, all that soldiers could 
accomplish but they were overwhelmed by vastly superior 
numbers, even after I brought my last reserves into action. 

The loss on both sides is terrible The sad remnants of 

my men behave as men. ... I have lost the battle because 

my force was too small I feel too earnestly tonight. I 

have seen too many dead and wounded comrades to feel 
otherwise than that the government has not sustained this 
army. If you do not do so now the game is lost. If I save 
this army now I tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to you 
or to any other persons in Washington. You have done your 
best to sacrifice this army. 

On July 1, the Confederates attacked McClelland troops at 
Malvern Hill, which is southeast of Richmond, near the James 
River. In this fight the Confederates were beaten, and Lee 
retired the next day to the defenses around Richmond. Mc 
Clellan established his headquarters at Harrison s Landing on 
the J#mes. 

That was the end of the Seven Days Battles. 
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In the Seven Days Battles the losses to each army are set 
down here: 

Federal Loss: 

Killed 1,734 

Wounded 8,062 

Missing 6,053 15,849 

Confederate Loss: 

Killed 3,286 

Wounded 15,909 

Missing 930 20,125 

This, the Peninsula campaign, was a Union defeat, despite the 
fact that the Confederate casualties were heavier. McClellan s 
army had been within four miles of Richmond, but had re 
treated from that favorable position. If he had pushed forward 
it would seem that he might have captured the Confederate 
capital in two or three days. 
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Splinters of Hate 



rpiHAT period of history was full of enmities and perhaps all 
JL periods are. But civil war is the bitterest of all wars; when 
brother fights brother, passions and hatreds are inspired that 
are long in the dying. The American people were at war with 
themselves in a dual sense. The North was fighting the South. 
Also the North was at war with itself; and so was the South. 

The North, while at war with the Confederacy, was not one 
united group. It was split into several factions. Politics were 
not adjourned. Some Democrats wholeheartedly supported the 
Union. Democratic leaders like John A. Dix, Daniel Sickles, 
and Ben Butler were commissioned as generals, bringing their 
following to the administration s support. 

But the Democratic party stayed in business. We have seen 
how the Democratic party had lost in the 1860 election and 
how, after the withdrawal of the southern Democrats, the Re 
publicans held control of the House of Representatives. 

The Democrats first chance to regain power came in the 
congressional election of 1862. By this time the Lincoln admin 
istration had given its opponents plenty of ammunition. Lincoln 
had failed to win a war that everyone had thought would be a 
few weeks campaign. Twice at Bull Run the Confederates had 
carried the day. The Peninsular campaign had collapsed. 
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Washington seemed repeatedly threatened by thrusts from the 
Shenandoah and again by Lee s invasion of Maryland. At the 
beginning of the war Lincoln had said that his object was to 
save the Union. Now, just before the election, he was promising 
to free most of the slaves. 

The Democrats hoped to overthrow the administration when 
the polls were opened in the autumn of 1862. And they came 
close to it in the midst of the war. Five of the most populous 
Northern states, which had supported Lincoln for the presi 
dency, now went against him. One was his own state, Illinois. 
The others were New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. 
Wisconsin divided its delegation in the House: three Repub 
licans and three Democrats. Luckily for Lincoln, the Border 
States, where Federal troops had a persuasive influence, sup 
ported the President. The Emancipation Proclamation, as we 
shall see, did not propose to free the slaves in loyal states. 

Ironically, it was the Border slave States that saved the Great 
Emancipator in 1862. "But for the aid of the Border states the 
anti-slavery position of Mr. Lincoln might have been over 
thrown by a hostile House of Representatives," said James G. 
Blaine, then a member of Congress. 

The reader of history is hardly surprised to learn that the 
Democrats and Republicans fought each other for control of 
their government while it was at war. More surprising is the 
fact that the Republicans were also busily engaged in a family 
quarrel. 

The party in power split into conservative and radical fac 
tions. Lincoln headed the Conservatives. For them the* only 
issue of the war was the preservation of the Union. They would 
treat the Southerners generously, without inflicting harsh 
punishments or taking away their property. They supported 
General McClellan and his idea of drilling troops and making 
extensive preparations. 
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Turn the coin over for the Radicals aims. "They wished to 
have all the slaves freed at once, to hang Jeff Davis and as 
many other rebels as could be caught, to seize all the property 
of traitors and keep it forever, and to bring the war to a short 
and successful conclusion by entrusting the chief command to 
either Butler or Fremont." The Radical chieftains were Charles 
Sumner of Massachusetts, Bluff Ben Wade of Ohio, Zach 
Chandler of Michigan, and Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsylvania. 

The tug of war between Lincoln and the Radicals started 
almost at the war s beginning. After Fort Sumter, Lincoln had 
taken command. Congress was not in session. It was the Presi 
dent who called for 75,000 militia. Shortly after, without legisla 
tive permission, he increased the size of the Regular Army and 
Navy. Article I, Section 8, of the Constitution, expressly gives 
this power to Congress. Members of Congress disliked seeing 
the President violate the Constitution. Even more, they disliked 
watching him take over power that had been given to them by 
the Constitution. 

Lincoln did not allow Congress to meet until July 4, 1861 
eleven weeks after the war broke out. Meanwhile he directed 
the war himself, spending Federal money without congres 
sional authorization again in violation of the Constitution. 

When the Congress did meet, it had little choice, with the 
government at war, but to legalize the President s unconstitu 
tional acts. Soon, though, Congress got a watchdog. It created 
the Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War, which also 
wanted to put its various fingers in the pie and was going to 
manage this war. On this Committee the Radicals had a major 
ity. Wade and Chandler were members. The Joint Committee 
&lt; became a stern and zealous censor of both the army and the 
Government; it called soldiers and statesmen before it, and 
questioned them like refractory school-boys." So Lincoln s sec 
retaries tell us. 
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The Radicals first success came when they got Lincoln to 
throw out of his Cabinet the Secretary of War, Simon Cameron. 
This gentleman, a Pennsylvania plutocrat, had been appointed 
to high office as a result of a pre-election promise made by 
Lincoln s campaign managers. Lincoln did not know of this 
promise at the time it was made. He could perhaps have 
wiggled out of it later, but Cameron had a large following in 
Pennsylvania. 

As might have been expected Cameron proved a bad ap 
pointment. He did not run the War Department efficiently. 
And he had a business reputation about which there was a faint 
odor. It was whispered that war contracts were being made at 
exorbitant prices. 

Thaddeus Stevens spoke of this to Lincoln. "Why, Mr. 
Stevens, you don t think the Secretary would steal, do you?" 

"Well, Mr. President, I don t think he would steal a red-hot 
stove/ replied Stevens. Lincoln thought this a good joke and 
repeated it to Cameron. The Secretary of War did not think it 
such a good joke and demanded that Stevens take back his 
remark. Accordingly Stevens went again to see Lincoln. 

"I said that I did not think Mr. Cameron would steal a red- 
hot stove. I am now forced to withdraw that statement." 

After Cameron had been forced out, Edwin Stanton, friend 
of the Radicals, became Secretary of War. Radical strength 
continued to mount. In 1862, Lincoln s opponents in his own 
party passed a confiscation act, which provided drastic punish 
ment for rebels, taking their property and emancipating the 
slaves. Lincoln had heard of this in advance and he prepared 
a veto message, and as a result some of the earlier parts of the 
bill were dropped. 

When the bill had been modified Lincoln signed it. But at 
the same time he sent Congress the veto message a most un 
usual performance. This made public and of record his objec- 
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tions to the original bill and his influence in having it changed. 
It advertised the fact that the President of the United States 
still had power. The Radicals, who wanted to assert Congress s 
superiority over the President, became panicky with fear that 
Lincoln might establish a dictatorship, and that the streets of 
Washington would run with their blood. 



Thus Northern Democrats were struggling against Repub 
licans, and conservative Republicans against Radicals. But, to 
make things worse, the President found that much of the Union 
was against him. Some of his own Cabinet looked down on 
Lincoln. Strange, indeed, when we consider that Lincoln is 
now enshrined among our national gods. Members of his 
Cabinet, and some of the cultured people of his time, regarded 
Abraham Lincoln as an ignorant country boob, with a tendency 
to make vulgar jokes, who knew nothing about social forms, or 
even how to wear dress clothes. He knew no foreign languages; 
he had never been to Europe; he had read only a few insig 
nificant books and so on. In short he was supposed to lack 
culture and intellect; and his manners were deplorable. 

Lincoln s mind was a deep sea. Many a man, deceived by its 
shallow appearance, undertook to wade through it, like a boy 
splashing across a brook, only to find himself floundering in its 
silent depths. He was a loquacious person, and he gave the 
impression purposely, one may suppose of telling all he knew 
or thought But in fact he was so reserved and reticent in re 
spect to essential realities that men who had lived close to him 
for years declared that they never knew the real Lincoln. He 
was without doubt one of the most subtle personalities that 
has ever appeared in our history. 

Of course the Radicals disliked him. Bluff Ben Wade sneered 
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that Lincoln was descended from poor white trash. "Lincoln is 
at heart with Slavery," another charged. Secretary of the Treas 
ury Chase received a letter that said, "Public sentiment . . . 
deep and bitter . . . against Mr. Lincoln because he is looked 
upon as an obstacle in the way of closing up this war. Men are 
losing all respect for him " 

Various newspaper editors described Lincoln as "a slang- 
whanging stump speaker/* a "half-witted usurper/ a "mole- 
eyed" monster with "soul of leather/ "the present turtle at the 
head of the government/ "the head ghoul at Washington." 

His Cabinet consisted of a discordant collection of men who 
rarely agreed on anything. At the beginning most of its mem 
bers were shrewd and experienced politicians. When he an 
nounced the list, it evoked surprise in some places and con 
sternation in others. 

My own opinion is that it was a perfect Cabinet for Lincoln s 
purpose. He wanted to have around him a set of advisers who 
would not agree and who would represent the various opinions 
of the country. This situation would give him the field and the 
opportunity to carry out his own plans, unhindered by a strong 
opposition. 

At the head of this group of advisers was the smiling and 
cynical Seward, who considered himself a statesman. He was 
an optimist of so deep a dye that his optimism had the nature 
of an obsession. There would not be any war at all, he declared; 
the secessionists were not in earnest. When this comforting 
delusion was shattered by events he took refuge in a prophecy 
that the war would be over in ninety days. His proposed 
remedy for secession was astounding, for he suggested that the 
United States declare war immediately against France and 
Spain, on some trivial pretext. Then the Confederates, realizing 
that the American nation was in danger of invasion, would 
march forthwith to the defense of New York and Washington. 
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In some respects Seward s mind was infantile but in other 
ways he was capable and skillful. He grew in practical sense as 
he stayed in office. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase, was not a 
financier but a lawyer. A square peg in a round hole he cer 
tainly was, and it is to his credit that he admitted this f acjt with 
a rather charming frankness. "I don t know anything about 
finance, you see; not a thing," he would say to everyone. 

Nevertheless he continued at the head of the treasury during 
its most trying years. He handled the to-and-fro movement of 
gold between the banks and the treasury so awkwardly that by 
the end of 1861 he had brought about a condition of affairs that 
caused every bank in the United States to suspend specie pay 
ments. Shortly afterward the national treasury followed the 
banks. From that time until the end of the war the currency of 
the country was a depreciated paper money. The gold coin was 
all in the hands of Wall Street speculators, many of whom 
made wartime fortunes by betting on its ups and downs. 

All the time Chase sat in the cabinet he was working to have 
himself nominated in 1864. "If I were President," he would 
write. "We are in a deplorable condition armies inactive- 
councils uncertain credit drooping." 

As for Cameron s successor, Edwin Stanton was a debatable 
asset. General McClellan wrote about Stanton: "The most dis 
agreeable thing about him was the extreme virulence with 
which he abused the President, the administration, and the 

Republican party He never spoke of the President in any 

other way than as the original gorilla/ " We shall later see this 
man in league with the Radicals. 

Welles Father Gideon staunchly supported Lincoln. Sew- 
ard, once he had learned his place, also backed the President. 
They were the Pillars of Hercules, but sometimes with the 
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national house tumbling about his head, Lincoln seemed to 
need more than the strength given Hercules. 

If Northern counsels were divided, Southern leaders were 
even less united. The Confederacy s divisions were not polit 
ical. The two-party system, Whig and Democratic, had suc 
cumbed to the war. True, there were Unionists in the South 
throughout the fighting. But the opposition that gave Presi 
dent Davis greatest concern shot up from the very roots of the 
Confederacy. 

This was State rights the principle for which the Men in 
Gray were waging war. Jefferson Davis had been a famous 
champion of State rights. But as head of a government fighting 
for its life, he found that central governments need some cen 
tralized power. 

Foolishly, individual states clung to their "rights." Zebulon 
Vance, governor of North Carolina, looked upon his state as a 
separate "country." He had become known through his slogan 
of 1860, "Keep North Carolina in the Union." Later elected 
governor, he had demanded a vigorous war against the Yan 
kees, but he seemed to want the Yankees to come to North 
Carolina to be beaten. An opponent of conscription, he ex 
empted from the army "almost any person who suited his 
fancy" perhaps twenty-five thousand people on the ground 
that they were state officials. 

In North Carolina and Georgia the rebellion against con 
scription was carried on by the courts. Judges nullified the 
conscription law. Men who had been enrolled by Confederate 
officials could go to the state courts for release. A Georgia 
judge ruled that the conscription law was unconstitutional and 
ordered that an enrolling officer be put tinder arrest 

Georgia s governor, Joseph E. Brown, was the most prickly 
thorn in the flesh of Jefferson Davis. A back-country man, thin 
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and sallow, he looked upon Georgia as a sovereign nation. For 
four years he waged war against the Confederacy. When young 
Georgians enthusiastically jumped to Davis call for volunteers, 
Governor Brown forbade them to take arms out of the state. 
Yet the Confederacy needed arms about as badly as it needed 
men. He quarreled with Davis over the right to appoint the 
higher officers. He refused to send troops to the battlefields, 
but demanded Confederate forces for the protection of 
Georgia. 

He denounced the conscription law as verging on "military 
despotism." Advising Georgians to defy the law, he refused to 
put it into effect until the legislature had approved it. When 
that had been done, he tried to get Georgia s Supreme Court to 
annul it. Frustrated in that effort, he began to exempt men 
from military duty. He made thousands of appointments to 
state offices. He exempted "one druggist in every drugstore, 
with the result that at least one pharmacy came into existence 
at every crossroad." Davis charged that Brown had exempted 
fifteen thousand men nearly a division. 

Other governors balked at and resisted the Richmond gov 
ernment, but none so consistently as Brown. 

The critics of Jefferson Davis were many. Newspaper editors 
assailed him with no holds barred. The Charleston Mercury, 
published by the extremist, Robert B. Rhett, scored the Presi 
dent and his administration. Nearly all the Richmond press 
was hostile. This proved especially unfortunate, because Rich 
mond was the Confederate capital and news from there went 
out to the other newspapers. The bitterest critic of all edited 
the Richmond Examiner. He was E. A. Pollard, who did not 
confine his displeasure to Davis, but went on to attack the 
Confederacy s First Ladythe graceful Varina Howell Davis. 
Pollard described her as a "brawny, able-bodied woman . . . 
excessively coarse and physical in her person/ 
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One of the lesser battles of the Civil War was the unending 
duel between President Davis and General Joseph E. Johnston. 
Their dislike of each other went back to their West Point days. 
Johnston s feelings were hurt at the war s start when three 
officers subordinate to him in the United States army were put 
above him in the Confederate army. Johnston, one of the 
South s best generals, had the backing of the Richmond press, 
which Davis did not. Of this quarrel, W. E. Dodd has written, 
it "was destined to have a fatal influence in the final overthrow 
of the new government." 

Davis seemed no happier with his Cabinet. He was always 
under fire for his selections and kept changing the Cabinet 
without satisfying his detractors. In all he made thirteen 
cabinet changes. Those cabinet officials whose departments 
fared badly were unsparingly denounced, whether the fault 
lay in the. secretary or in circumstances beyond his control. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, custodian of bankruptcy, received 
his share of harsh words. And Judah P. Benjamin, who held at 
various times three cabinet posts, and who was the ablest man 
in the Confederate Cabinet, was subjected to all kinds of 
denunciation, including those against his Jewish faith. 

The strangest bit of discord within the Solid South was the 
ill-feeling between Davis and his Vice-PresidentAlexander 
H. Stephens. From the beginning these two men did not work 
in harmony. A man of small stature and large intellect, Little 
Aleck had been a Georgia Unionist. It was perhaps a mistake 
to choose an antisecessionist as Vice-President of the Con 
federate government, but the thought at the time was to make 
a coalition government to recognize and include the reluctant 
rebels. 

Stephens did not stay in Richmond during much of the war. 
President Davis never invited him to the presidential mansion 
and would barely speak to him when he happened to meet 
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him. Stephens, for his part, supported Governor Brown in his 
war against Richmond. 

By 1864, he was encouraging a peace movement, and being 
called a traitor. Late that year he felt that either the Davis 
government must be overthrown or Georgia must secede from 
the Confederacy. In no other way could Georgia s rights be 
protected. 

Davis himself was open to no argument or persuasion. Look 
ing back it is possible that Alexander Stephens was right in 
demanding peace early in 1864. The South had obviously lost 
the war and might have made much better terms than it finally 
did after Appomattox. 
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Operations in the West 



LEFT General Grant and his army at Corinth, in Missis 
sippi, when we turned our attention to the Union attempt 
to take Richmond, the Confederate capital. Now, let us go 
back to Grant and the West. 

On July 10, 1862, Lincoln sent for Halleck to come to Wash 
ington and be general in chief of all the armies. Halleck had 
written books on strategy; he was generally supposed to have 
the most profound mind in the army. When such a highly 
esteemed man makes a mess of his job the only thing to do, 
according to human custom, is to promote him so Halleck 
was promoted to Washington and Grant was left in command 
of the West. 

At that time virtually all of Tennessee was in Union hands. 
Grant s men held Nashville, the state capital, and his head 
quarters was at the little town of Corinth, in northern Missis 
sippi. Memphis was taken by the Union fleet of river gunboats 
on June 6 in a dramatic battle between Union and Confederate 
vessels that took place in front of the city. Thousands of specta 
tors stood on the high bluffs and watched the destruction of 
the Confederate fleet. 

The thin Southern newspapers, printed in muddy ink on 
coarse gray paper, ridiculed and minimized these misfortunes. 
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The .great mass of Southern people, poorly informed and half- 
illiterate, took the word of the newspapers as gospel truth. 

Halleck had left 120,000 men under Grant s command, but 
this army was gradually diminished by being called on for 
action in other fields. 

2 

On the same day that Grant won the battle of Shiloh, Gen 
eral Pope and Flag Officer Foote captured the Confederate 
fortress of Island No. 10 on the upper Mississippi near the 
northern border of Tennessee. With this stronghold in Union 
hands the Mississippi was free and open to traffic as far south 
as Memphis. But when Memphis fell into Union hands, the big 
river could be traversed by Union vessels to a point a little 
north of Vicksburg, in the lower part of the state of Mississippi. 

The attacks on the Confederate states were along three 
different routes. 

First: There was the effort to take Richmond that persisted, 
but unsuccessfully, until the last month of the war in the spring 
of 1865. 

Second: The attack along the Mississippi. This was a most 
effective move by the Union forces against the Confederacy. 
When it was completed, and the river was held for its whole 
great length the Confederacy was cut in two. Texas and Ar 
kansas lay west of the Mississippi, and were separated entirely 
from the eastern states, except for furtive little crossings of the 
river made at night in darkness. Most of Louisiana also fell into 
Federal hands when the Mississippi was taken. 

Third: Sherman s march to the sea. It began in 1864, and the 

starting point was Chattanooga in Tennessee. Sherman s route 

ran through Georgia. His troops captured Atlanta; then they 

proceeded to Savannah, where they were in touch with the 
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Union navy. Then northward to Columbia, in South Carolina, 
a city that his soldiers set afire and burned. Their next inarch 
was into North Carolina, where Sherman and his army were 
when Lee surrendered in April, 1865. 

Those were the three powerful assaults on the Confederacy, 
and they were sufficiently strong to bring the Southern people 
to the point of surrender. 

In addition to the attacks by land forces there was also the 
blockade of Southern ports. But the blockade was never en 
tirely effective. Before the war was over there was a constant 
movement of traffic between the Southern ports and Europe. 

It would have been much to the advantage of the Con 
federacy to abandon its defensive attitude in the early days of 
the war. The Confederate position can be compared to that of 
a man in a closet with his pursuers banging on the door. His 
only hope is to open the door and knock them silly. The Con 
federates should not have been on the defensive. That was 
the opinion of some of the important Confederate leaders. In 
August, 1861, President Davis was urged by Generals Beaure- 
gard, Joseph E. Johnston, and Gustavus Smith to take all avail 
able troops and make a thrust through the territory between 
northwestern Virginia and Pittsburgh and beyond to Lake Erie. 
The distance between north Virginia and Lake Erie is a little 
more than two hundred miles. With that territory in Con 
federate hands the Union would have been cut in two; East- 
West rail connections would have been broken. A little later 
General Stonewall Jackson advocated the same movement. If 
it had won there would have been consternation throughout 
the North that would probably have led to peace proposals. If 
it had failed, and the invading force defeated, the result could 
not have been any worse than what actually happened in the 
end. 

But President Davis turned down that daring suggestion. 
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He looked for an uprising against the war in the North. His 
fear was that such an invasion, as proposed, would kill the 
sentiment in the North for separation of the two sections. 

The Confederates attempted the impossible task of defend 
ing all points of their immense territory. The effect of this 
policy was to scatter their forces, and they were beaten in 
detail, and everywhere. Jefferson Davis was a cautious man, 
fearful of defeat, and afraid to take large risks. Caution is 
excellent in its place, though it was the last thing in the world 
that the Confederates states needed. 



A plan to enter the mouth of the Mississippi River and cap 
ture the city of New Orleans had been under consideration for 
months in Union headquarters. But New Orleans was strongly 
defended; there were forts on both sides of the lower river, 
and a fleet of gunboats. 

Nevertheless, Flag Officer David G. Farragut, in command 
of the Yankee fleet outside the mouth of the river, was given 
an order to enter the Mississippi, and take New Orleans, if 
possible. This was in April, 1862. It was just after the battle of 
Shiloh, in Tennessee, and it was all a part of the campaign on 
the Mississippi. 

The order that sent Farragut up the river was difficult to 
carry out. It needed not only courage but ability. New Orleans 
is about one hundred and seven miles north of the mouth of 
the Mississippi. Seventy-five miles down the river from the 
city, on the west bank, there was Fort Jackson; half a mile 
further, on the east bank, was Fort St. Philip. The forts were 
so strong that they were almost bombproof, and they were 
equipped with heavy guns. Across the wide river there was a 
heavy chain, placed there for defensive purposes and sup- 
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ported between the river banks by anchored hulks. It had been 
placed there to keep any vessel from going up to New Orleans 
without permission of the Confederate government. In case 
permission was granted one end of the chain was lifted and the 
vessel went up to the city. 

Above the forts were a few armed vessels, among them the 
ironclad Louisiana and the ram Manassas. Farragut tried to 
reduce the forts by bombardment, but gave up the attempt 
after five days of unceasing cannon fire and decided to run 
past them. He sent a force at night to break a way through the 
chain barricade across the river. The force was successful and 
on April 24 (1862) the Union fleet moved up the river toward 
New Orleans. One of the vessels was sunk and three were 
disabled, but the victorious squadron dropped anchor off New 
Orleans. Farragut found that the city was in the hands of a 
mob that had taken all the merchandise they could lay their 
hands on and had set fire to ships and river steamers. 

On May 1, General Benjamin F. Butler, who was to govern 
the captured city, arrived with a brigade of troops. The loss of 
New Orleans was a terrific blow to the Confederacy, for it was 
the largest city in the South, and the most important seaport. 

Next day after his arrival Butler prepared a proclamation 
and sent it to the principal newspaper, the New Orleans Delta, 
to be published. The proprietor of that journal refused to have 
anything to do with it; thereupon his office was seized and 
printers, found in the ranks of Butler s army, set up the proc 
lamation and printed it. 

The proclamation announced that business was to go on as 
usual, that shops and places of amusement should remain open, 
that all war news must be submitted to an officer for examina 
tion before publication, that Confederate money was banned, 
but people might accept it if they so desired. 
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New Orleans women gave Butler a lot of trouble. Some of 
them acquired the habit of drawing aside their skirts in a con 
temptuous manner when they met a Union officer or soldier in 
the street. Butler s Order No. 28 was intended to put a stop to 
that. It said that "any female" who should "insult or show con 
tempt for an officer of the United States was thereafter to be 
regarded and held liable to be treated as a woman of the town 
plying her vocation." The mayor protested against this order. 
Butler had him put under arrest, together with the chief of 
police and several other officials, and confined in prison. 

Thereafter Butler acquired the slang name of Beast Butler. 
This characterization spread all over the Confederacy and 
after the war all over the nation. It stuck with him until his 
dying day, in 1893. 

This Order No. 28, issued by General Butler in New Orleans, 
became the subject of a heated debate in the British parlia 
ment. At that time in 1862 Charles Francis Adams was the 
American minister to Great Britain. A copy of the order was 
printed in the London Times and Lord Palmerston, Prime, 
Minister, wrote a letter, marked CONFIDENTIAL to Minister 
Adams. In it he said: 

I cannot refrain from taking the liberty of saying to you 
that it is difficult if not impossible to express adequately 
the disgust which must be excited in the mind of every 
honorable man by the order of General Butler given in the 
enclosed extract from yesterday s Times. Even when a town 
is taken by assault it is the practice of the commander of 
the conquering army to protect to his utmost the inhabit 
ants and especially the female part of them, and I will 
venture to say that no example can be found in the history 
of civilized nations, till the publication of this order, of a 
general guilty in cold blood of so infamous an act as to 
deliberately hand over the female inhabitants of a con- 
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quered city to the unbridled license of an unrestrained 
soldiery. 

In a day or two a copy of Butler s order was read in the 
House of Commons. The Undersecretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs was asked if the British Foreign Office had received the 
proclamation "menacing the women of New Orleans with most 
degrading treatment as a punishment for any mark of disre 
spect to any officer or soldier of the United States, and if so, 
whether her Majesty s government has deemed it right to 
remonstrate with the American government?" 

This question led to a rather long discussion, punctuated by 
cheers from both sides of the House. Palmerston said, "An 
Englishman must blush to think that such an act has been 
committed by one belonging to the Anglo-Saxon race. What 
course her Majesty s government may take must be a matter of 
consideration." 

To remonstrate with the American government! What right, 
under the sun, had the British government to take any part in 
a local squabble in the American city of New Orleans? Might 
as well expect the American Congress to carry on a long discus 
sion over the house renting situation in the city of Birmingham, 
England. 

4 

During the last six months of 1862 Grant was in Mississippi, 
holding on to the territory that he and his army had taken after 
the battle of Shiloh. While he was consolidating the territory 
that the Union forces had taken in Kentucky and Tennessee he 
was also trying to devise means to capture Vicksburg, the for- 
tresslike town on the Mississippi, about two hundred miles 
below Memphis. With Vicksburg in Union hands the whole of 
the great river would be open from Illinois to the sea. The forts 
had been taken, Memphis and New Orleans were in Union 
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hands, but Vicksburg stood like a rock. Until the Confederates 
had been driven out of that stronghold there could be no 
traffic up and down the river. 

The town of Vicksburg is on a bluff two hundred feet high 
on the east bank of the Mississippi. Before the town the wide 
river bends in a curve shaped like a hairpin. Vicksburg is at 
the head of the hairpin curve, but outside of it. On the map the 
river comes eastward from the west. When it reaches the bluff 
on which Vicksburg stands it turns west again. The town is in 
a wonderful strategic position. From the head of the bluff one 
can look for miles upriver and downriver. The place was im 
pregnable to any attack that could be made by way of the river. 
Ironclad steamers might possibly run past the batteries, but 
they could do no damage to the Confederate fortifications, 
high on the bluff, for they would not be able to elevate then- 
guns sufficiently. 

The Northern approach by land was equally difficult, for the 
Yazoo River was there, and it ran lazily for miles through 
swamps. It was a wilderness of mud and fallen trees. 

The only feasible approach from the east was by way of 
Jackson, the capital of the state, which is about forty miles east 
of Vicksburg. Grant s first attempt was made along that line. 
He divided his force. Sherman, with 32,000 men, was to ap 
proach Vicksburg from the north, as close to the town as the 
morass of the Yazoo would permit him. The idea was that 
Sherman s approach from that direction would cause the Con 
federates to believe that the whole Union army was coming 
that way, and in the meantime Grant might approach from the 
east from Jackson without serious opposition. 

That was the plan, but it did not work out. The Confederate 
General Van Dorn and his army appeared suddenly in Grant s 
rear after destroying the Union supply base at Holly Springs. 
Grant retreated, but Sherman did not know that for there was 
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no way of communication between the two armies, so Sherman 
attacked the strong Confederate position on the bluffs and was 
badly beaten. He lost about 2,000 men in this encounter. 

After that defeat Grant, busy and untiring as he was, made 
various efforts to make the Yazoo swamps passable for a large 
body of troops. The plight of the army was deplorable. The 
camps were swept away by the Mississippi floods, and for a time 
the troops were huddled on the levee a strip of land from ten 
to fifty feet wide, with the yellow water of the freshet racing 
along each side. Smallpox broke out, and the daily death list 
was terrifying. In these circumstances almost any general other 
than Grant would have called the expedition a failure. 

Murat Halstead, editor of the Cincinnati Gazette, and 
famous as a writer about the war, wrote to Salmon P. Chase, 
Secretary of the Treasury, that he had received a letter from a 
correspondent at the front in which the letter writer said: 

There never was a more thoroughly disgusted, disheart 
ened, demoralized army than this is, and all because it is 
under such men as Grant and Sherman . . . while hundreds 
of poor fellows are dying of smallpox and every other con 
ceivable malady, the medical department is afflicted with 
delirium tremens. . . . How is it that Grant, who was behind 
at Fort Henry, drunk at Donelson, surprised and whipped 
at Shiloh, and driven back at Oxford, Miss., is still in com 
mand? 

Governor Chase, these things are true. Our noble army 
of the Mississippi is being wasted by the foolish, drunken, 
stupid Grant. He can t organize or control or fight an army. 
I know he is an ass. There is not among the whole list of 
retired major-generals a man who is not Grant s superior. 

The flood of criticism of Grant before Vicksburg (there were 
many letters like the one quoted here) had its effect on the 
administration. Lincoln sent Charles A. Dana, Assistant Secre- 
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tary of War, to Grant s headquarters to watch and report his 
opinions .to Lincoln. The coming of Dana probably saved 
Grant s career. His letters to Washington were full of con 
fidence and optimism. He reported that Grant was just the right 
man for such a difficult task. 

And now Grant proved that Dana was right, for he evolved 
a plan that now looks simple enough, but whose directness in 
the confusion of terrain showed real genius. 

The only possible military approach to Vicksburg was on the 
east bank, but not from the north. Below the city the ground 
was dry and hilly; above the city it was a mass of swamps. Con 
sidering these facts Grant decided to move his army to the 
south of Vicksburg. But how? He did not dare put his troops 
and guns aboard the fleet of steamboats that stood in the river 
above Vicksburg, for he felt sure that they would be shot to 
pieces and sunk by the Confederate batteries. Ironclad gun 
boats might pass, but no unarmored vessels. The sinking of a 
wooden passenger steamer, with two thousand men aboard, 
would just about finish his career as a commanding general. 

As he contemplated these possibilities the idea occurred to 
him that he could have the army cross the river above Vicks 
burg; then march down on the -west side to some point below 
the town. With that done Grant 7 s whole army would be on 
firm, solid ground but on the western side of the Mississippi. 
Vicksburg is on the eastern side, and to carry on its operations 
the army would have to cross back again. Yes, but how? Well, 
the only possible method would be for the ironclad fleet to run 
past the shore batteries and meet Grant s army below the city. 
Then the fleet could take the soldiers across to the eastern bank 
of the river and south of Vicksburg. 

The plan was successful. The army crossed above Vicksburg 
and began its march down. The date was April 16 in the year 
1863. It was a moonless night, and the fragile wooden fleet of 
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steamers accompanied the ironclads, but they carried only their 
crews. Only one of the steamers was sunk, strange to say. 

The fleet met the army below Vicksburg, and took the troops 
across the river. There the regiments stood on the high ground 
of the riverbank. All they brought with them were their arms 
and three days supply of cooked rations. But it was a farm 
country, and groups of foragers were sent out the next day to 
raid the countryside to provide food for the army. 

Why the Confederates did not attack Grant s army while 
they were crossing the river is still an unanswered question. 
But they might have won if they had attacked the Union troops 
after they had landed and were not yet organized. The Con 
federates had a larger army than the invaders. The answer to 
these questions may be found in the divided command of the 
Confederacy. 

General John C. Pemberton, commander of the Confederate 
forces in Vicksburg was a very handsome man, with coal black 
eyes in a narrow face. He had contradictory orders from Jeffer 
son Davis and Joseph Johnston, and as a result kept his army 
behind the breastworks of Vicksburg, and waited there to see 
what Grant would do. When Grant crossed the Mississippi 
Pemberton had about 42,000 men. He should have been able to 
beat Grant, who brought at first only 30,000 men. Grant had 
been on the eastern bank more than a week before his force was 
equal to Pemberton s. General Johnston went to Pemberton s 
relief, but he came too late. He had only 12,000 men, and he 
found Grant s army between him and Vicksburg. 

By May 20 the doomed Pemberton was penned behind his 
trenches, and on May 22 Grant endeavored to carry the whole 
line of the enemy s works by storm. The attack was a disastrous 
failure, and so there was nothing to do but just sit down before 
Vicksburg and reduce it by a regular siege. The siege was dull 
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and the weather was like a stove, and the town was slowly 
starving. 

A citizen of Vicksburg named Edward S. Gregory left us a 
picture of what life inside the city was like during the siege. 

Hardly any part of the city [he said] was outside the 
range of the enemy s artillery. The city was a target in itself 
and was hit every time. Just across the Mississippi, seven 
11-inch and 12-inch mortars were put in position and 
trained directly on the homes of the people, and if any one 
of them ever was silent I fail to recall the occasion. All night 
long their deadly hail of iron dripped through roofs and 
tore up the deserted and denuded streets. For forty days 
and nights without interval the women and children of 
Vicksburg took calmly and bravely the iron storm. It be 
came at last such an ordinary occurrence that I have seen 
ladies walk quietly along the streets while the shells burst 
above them, their heads protected only by a parasol held 
between them and the sun. 

How people subsisted was another wonder. Business, of 
course, was suspended. There were some stores that had 
supplies, and prices climbed steadily, but first nobody had 
the money, and then nobody had the supplies. 

On July 1 in that famous year of 1863 Pemberton decided 
to surrender. There was a truce on July 3 while the terms of 
surrender were being discussed. During this truce Northern 
and Southern soldiers fraternized, and the Northern boys 
divided their rations with the famished Southerners. 

The terms of the surrender were very generous. All of the 
Confederate officers and men were paroled and allowed to go 
to their homes until properly exchanged. The number of pris 
oners was 31,600. The war materiel turned over to Grant in 
cluded 172 cannon and 60,000 muskets. 

The capture of Vicksburg was the greatest victory of an 
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American army from the founding of the Republic until .the 
year 1863. It made Grant at once the foremost military man in 
America. President Lincoln wrote him a personal letter of 
thanks and made him a major general of the Regular Army. 
Until then Grant had been a major general of volunteers. 

After the surrender, business in Vicksburg began to boom. 
The town was thronged with visitors from the North among 
them Congressmen and their families, the wives and children 
of generals, and crowds of sight-seers. Mrs. Grant came to visit 
her husband, bringing their four children. He took over a hand 
some residence on the hill for his occupancy, and there he spent 
two months with his family. 



From the beginning of the war the Confederates had been 
endeavoring to procure armed vessels that might destroy Union 
maritime commerce and eventually lift the blockade of South 
ern ports. There were no shipyards in the Confederate states 
equipped to build such vessels, and, after much secret con 
sideration, Captain James D. Bulloch, of the Confederate navy, 
was sent abroad to purchase them, to have them built under 
his direction. 

In the course of time he contracted with British shipyards 
to have built for him personally two ships, to be called the 
Oreto and No. 290. They were destined to be commerce de 
stroyers, but Bulloch announced that they were to be used by 
a mercantile firm. 

From the first the Union government suspected that the 
ships were intended for naval warfare. The Lincoln administra 
tion had spies in every British shipyard, and they reported that 
the ships were being built like war vessels. 

The No. 290 was christened the Alabama as soon as it went 
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to sea, and the Oreto was renamed the Florida. The Alabama 
was a first-class naval cruiser for that era. She could go by 
steam or by sail, and she had a huge space in her hold for fuel 
and provisions. 
This was in the year 1862. 

Altogether there were three Confederate cruisers, the Ala 
bama, the Florida, and the Shenandoah. 

Toward the end of July the Union agents in England, con 
vinced as they were that the Alabama was intended for the 
Confederacy and was to be a cruiser, decided that they would 
prevent her sailing if possible. Bulloch suspected their move, 
so he hired a British captain and crew, and announced that 
the vessel would have a trial run. It was to be a gay social affair. 
Ladies came aboard and drinks were served, and while that 
was going on the vessel departed down the river. The Alabama 
never returned. At dusk the ladies were sent back by a tug, 
and the destination of the ship was unknown. Off the Azores 
the Alabama met another ship with stores and armament and 
a Confederate crew. 

On August 24, her famous commander came aboard and 
took charge. He was Raphael Semmes, a former United States 
naval officer. He had previously commanded the Sumter, a 
Confederate cruiser that in six months had captured eighteen 
American ships. 

Semmes and his vessel, armed as a warship, steamed across 
the Atlantic. On the way he captured ten whalers from New 
Bedford and Salem. The ships were destroyed and the sailors 
turned loose in whaleboats. All of them reached the Azores. 
Cruising westward, Semmes added nine more ships to his list 
of captures. There was consternation among the shipowners, 
underwriters, and merchants of New York and Boston. 

Having come within two hundred miles of New York, the 
Alabama turned to the South. On the way to the Gulf of Mexico 
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she captured more ships. Before Galveston there were three 
armed vessels of the United States blockading the port. One 
of them, the Hatteras, came out to fight the Alabama. She was 
no match for the Confederate vessel. In thirteen minutes she 
was a wreck and sinking. Semmes took over her officers and 
crew and landed them at Port Royal, in Jamaica. 

After that exploit Semmes and his Alabama went across the 
ocean to the Cape of Good Hope. Then he went into the Indian 
Ocean and coasted along Borneo into the China Sea. He met 
no Yankee ships, so he returned to the Atlantic. There, oil the 
coast of Brazil, he burned hisf fifty-fifth and last prize. 

On June 11, 1863, he entered the harbor of Cherbourg, in 
France. The American minister in Paris notified Winslow, 
captain of the United States cruiser Kearsarge, and a few days 
later the Kearsarge arrived outside the harbor and anchored to 
await the coming out of the Alabama. After nine days of wait 
ing the Confederate warship came out of the harbor, accom 
panied by the English yacht, Deerhound. The fight began at 
once, and it was soon quite clear that the Alabama was badly 
beaten. She headed for the shore, but the water rose in her and 
the ship was sinking. Semmes struck his flag. 

Two boats, all that were left uninjured on the Kearsarge, were 
lowered but before either of them could reach the Alabama 
she sank, stern first, and her crew were left swimming or 
struggling in the water. Seventy were picked up by the boats 
from the Kearsarge, twelve by two French pilot boats, and 
forty-two, including Semmes, by the Deerhound. 

The official records show that Semmes in his long cruise in 
the Alabama, had burned fifty-five ships and cargoes worth 
$7,050,293; had released ten other vessels under bond; and had 
visited and allowed to proceed two hundred and twenty-eight 
ships. 
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After the war the United States government made a demand 
on the British government for reimbursement and the dispute 
was taken to a Geneva convention after six years of wrangling. 
The convention awarded the United States $15,500,000 in gold 
as reimbursement for American losses inflicted by vessels built 
in Great Britain. 
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CHAPTER XIV 



The War in the East 1862 



IN JULY, 1862, McClellan had fallen back from Richmond and 
was retreating down the James River. His failure would 
have sent the North into a period of misery and gloom if the 
news of Grant s victory at the battle of Shiloh had not put new 
confidence and courage into the Northern mind. Shiloh was the 
greatest battle that had been fought up to that time in any war 
in which the United States had been engaged. 

The war, in the North as well as in the South, no longer 
seemed to be a gigantic military picnic. There had been too 
much fighting, and too many men had been killed or disabled 
for life. The prices of all kinds of commodities had gone up 
tremendously, and taxes had increased, and everywhere one 
encountered widows and fatherless children. No, there was no* 
longer any heyday, holiday quality about the war. It was tak 
ing on the character of a busy slaughterhouse. 

The Union army in the East, under McClellan, had been so 
unsuccessful that Lincoln, after much consultation with mem 
bers of his Cabinet, decided to make some startling changes. 
To divide McClelland army, called the Army of the Potomac, 
into two separate and distinct military forces, was one of his 
important decisions. McClellan was to retain command of the 
Army of the Potomac, which at that time was encamped on the 
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James River at Harrison s Landing, a few miles below Rich 
mond. 

The other division of the forces, called the Army of Virginia, 
was to be commanded by General John Pope. The general in 
chief of both armies was W. H. Halleck. Pope had served only 
in Missouri and along the Mississippi, principally at Island No. 
10, and it is difficult to understand why he was given one of 
the chief military posts in the East, for there had been nothing 
remarkable in his achievements in the West. 

He was so full of vanity and bluster that he was an outstand 
ing subject of laughter among the officers who knew him. As 
soon as he arrived and took command of the Army of Virginia 
he made a speech to the soldiers in which he said: 

"I have come to you from the West, where we have always 
seen the backs of our enemies; from an army whose business 
it has been to seek the adversary and to beat him when he was 

found; whose policy has been attack and not defense I 

desire you to dismiss from your minds certain phrases which I 
am sorry to find so much in vogue amongst you. I hear con 
stantly of taking strong positions* and folding them against 
the enemy/ of "lines of retreat and of *bases of supplies/ Let us 

discard such ideas Let us study the probable lines of retreat 

of our opponents, and let our own take care of themselves." 
With that burst of eloquence Pope took command of the Army 
of Virginia. His headquarters were then on the Maryland side 
of the Potomac, a few miles above Washington. 

That the Union army should have been split in two, in this 
fashion, is astonishing on first consideration, but its reason 
becomes clear when the ulterior political motive is known. 

The plain fact is that McClellan had lost favor with the 
President, his Cabinet, and important officials in Washington. 
The Radical party s opposition to him was vigorous and un 
ceasing. He was a Democrat and was opposed to emancipation. 
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(But Lincoln, too, was opposed to emancipation.) The Rad 
icals also denounced McClellan as unfit to be commander of 
an army engaged in active warfare. That criticism may have 
been correct but, correct or not, would there have been such 
persistent opposition to him if he had not been a Democrat? 
Who knows? He was nervous and cautious and could not bring 
himself to attack an opposing force unless he had an assured 
superiority in the number of soldiers under his command. His 
chief fault was in extensive preparation, and in care for his 
soldiers and their comfort. 

One of the soldiers in McClellan s army, Oliver Willcox 
Norton, expressed clearly the soldier s view in a letter that he 
wrote at Harrison s Landing on July 13, 1862. He said: 

The real man of the army is Little Mac. No general could 
ask for greater love and more unbounded confidence than 
he receives from his men, and the confidence is mutual. He 
is everywhere among his boys, as he calls them, and every 
where he is received with enthusiasm. He was here yester 
day about noon. The boys were getting dinner or lounging 
about, smoking, reading or writing, when we heard a roar 
of distant cheers away a mile or more. "Little Mac s a-com- 
ing" was on every tongue. The men flocked to the roadside. 
He rode slowly, looking as jovial and hearty as if he could 
not be more happy. Up go the caps, and three rousing 
cheers that make the old woods ring greet the beloved lead 
er. He raises his cap in graceful acknowledgment and passes 
along. 

But what have we to say to the men who have been using 
their influence to prevent his being reinforced, to secure 
his defeat and in some way to so prolong the war as to make 
the abolition of slavery a military necessity? Curses loud 
and deep are heaped on such men. Ten thousand men have 
been sacrificed to that idea now, and the remainder demand 
that some other policy be adopted henceforth 
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On July 5, 1862, Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton wrote 
to McClellan: 

Dear General: I can only say, my dear general, that there 
is no cause in my heart or conduct for the cloud that wicked 
men have raised between us for their own base and selfish 
purposes. No man ever had a truer friend than I have been 
to you and shall continue to be. You are seldom absent from 
my thoughts, and I am ready to make any sacrifice to aid 
you. Yours truly 

(signed) Edwin M. Stanton 

Sounds very friendly, indeed, that letter from Secretary 
Stanton. Nevertheless, McClellan wrote on July 13 to his wife: 
"You want to know how I feel about Secretary Stanton? I may 
do the man injustice, but I hate to think that humanity can 
sink so low. I ever will hereafter trust your judgment about 
men. I remember what you thought of Stanton when you first 
saw him. I thought you were wrong. I know now you were 
right" 



The Union objective in the East in 1862 was to capture 
Richmond. McClellan with a large and well-equipped army 
was in camp at Harrison s Landing, about twenty miles down 
the James, and in a very advantageous position to attack the 
Confederate capital. But the Washington authorities ordered 
him to remove his army to Aquia Creek, sixty miles north of 
Richmond. 

Upon receiving the order McClellan wired to Halleck this 
response: 

I am convinced that the order to withdraw this army to 
Aquia Creek will prove disastrous to our cause. Here di 
rectly in front of this army is the heart of the Rebellion; it 
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is here that all our resources should be collected to strike 
the blow which will determine the fate of the nation. Here 
is the true defense of Washington; it is here, on the banks 
of the James, that the fate of the Union should be decided. 

(signed) George B. McClellan 

Halleck s reply to this telegram (sent on August 3) was for 
McClellan to cany out his instructions to remove his army, 
"with all possible dispatch* to Aquia Creek. 

McClellan was bitterly disappointed, but he obeyed the 
order and sent his troops down the James River by water and 
up the Potomac to Aquia Creek, which is about forty miles 
below Washington. 

In the meantime 16,000 men who had been originally destined 
for McClellan s attack on Richmond were sent to Pope. Early 
in August, Pope crossed the Rappahannock This region of 
northern Virginia was to be a battleground during the fall of 
1862. 

On August 29-30 the second battle of Manassas (or Bull 
Run) took place. I would describe it here in detail, but the 
detailed description would leave my readers so confused that 
the plan of movement would be just an inexplicable mess. The 
main facts are that Pope thought the Confederates were 
retreating and were trying to go west away from the battle 
groundto save themselves under the protection of the moun 
tains. As a matter of fact they were attacking his army. He was 
sure, also, that Jackson s Confederate force, that had got in the 
rear of the Union position, was merely a skirmishing party, with 
little or no force behind it. Pope had about 70,000.men, which 
were thousands more than Lee had under his command. Jack 
son, with his 25,000 men, marched in the rear of Pope s army. 
Stuart s cavalry followed Jackson. The Confederates struck 
Pope s railroad line, and captured trains. Then they turned 
north and captured the vast storehouse of the Union army. 
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Pope, in the meantime, was busily attacking those in front of 
him, under the delusion that they were retreating. 

The Confederates took away a vast mass of Pope s supplies. 
Among them were all kinds of food; drink, everything from 
lager beer to whisky; shoes and boots badly needed by the 
Confederates trousers, underwear. Also thousands of barrels 
of flour and corned beef and sides of bacon. They sent all this, 
except what they needed at once, off to Richmond in United 
States government wagons, which they had captured. 

This brief, disastrous campaign showed that Pope had no 
idea of the situation. He was evidently so filled with the belief 
that he had come east "to see the backs of the enemy" that the 
fact they were in.f orce in his rear as well as in his front passed 
by him as the silly notion of frightened people. 

Pope decided to retreat to Washington on August 30, 1862. 
That ended the second battle of Manassas. It had been a most 
fantastic disaster. Military formation had gone to pieces. It was 
obvious that Pope was lacking in perception, that he distrusted 
everyone, and that his plans were childish. About 30,000 men 
were straggling, alone or in groups, along the road back to 
Washington. The army under Pope seemed about to disintegrate 
when the President restored McClellan to command of the 
defenses about Washington and vicinity. McClellan rode for 
ward to meet the straggling army, and was received with an 
enthusiasm that showed the army s devotion to him. 

There was a general belief in Washington on August 30 that 
Pope had won a great victory. John Hay wrote in his diary, 
"Everything seemed to be going well and hilarious on Saturday, 
and we went to bed expecting glad tidings at sunrise. But about 
eight o clock the next morning the President came to my room 
as I was dressing and, calling me out, said, Well, John, we are 
whipped again, I am afraid. The enemy reinforced on Pope 
and drove back his left wing, and he had retired to Centreville 
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where he says he will be able to hold his men. I don t like that 
expression. I don t like to hear him admit that his men need 
holding/ " 

This was before the crowd of disorderly, panic-stricken 
stragglers had reached Washington. They came the next day- 
Sunday, August 31 and the streets were filled with them. It 
was then that Lincoln sent McClellan to the front, to meet the 
beaten army and take charge. 

So ended the second battle of Bull Run, which was as dis 
astrous to the Union forces as the first battle that had taken 
place July 21, 1861, on the same battleground. 



After Pope s defeat at the second battle of Manassas, and 
the headlong, disorderly flight of the Union army into Wash 
ington, Lee decided to invade Maryland. At that time the state 
of Maryland, as a whole, was under military rule. There was 
a strong conviction both North and South that a majority of 
the citizens of Maryland were in favor of the Confederacy, and 
that they would join the states in rebellion if they were allowed 
to express themselves. Lee believed that the people of Mary 
land would rise and rally around him if he entered the state 
with his army. 

Full of such hopes, Lee and his army crossed the Potomac 
on September 5 and camped near Frederick, in Maryland 
about fifty miles north of Washington and sixty miles west of 
Baltimore. Anyone can see the strategic possibilities in the 
situation. If Lee and his Confederates could march east to 
Baltimore, and defeat the enemy resistance on the way the 
Confederates would then have the whole of Maryland and 
also the national capital with President Lincoln, his Cabinet, 
and the Union treasury all in their hands. It was a movement 
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full of danger, but that is what warfare means; one must take 
risks. 

Lee s real purpose in the invasion of Maryland was to place 
the Confederacy in a position to propose peace to the Northern 
government on condition that the independence of the South 
ern states be recognized. He did not intend, or so it seems, to 
attack Washington or Baltimore. His objective appears to have 
been Harrisburg in Pennsylvania. With that part of Pennsyl 
vania in his possession Washington and the state of Maryland 
would be entirely cut off from the North. 

As the rebel troops approached Frederick they found that 
the people had fled, and no cattle, horses, grain, or vegetables 
remained. The countryside had been swept clean, and the rebel 
army found that the people of Frederick had closed their stores 
and houses and had gone to Baltimore or Philadelphia. To the 
surprise of the invaders there was no welcome for them. The 
real reason for this apparent dislike is that the invading Con 
federates had only worthless paper money to pay for their 
purchases. 

Lee issued a proclamation to the inhabitants of the state. 

Your citizens have been arrested and imprisoned contrary 
to the forms of law . . . and the government of your chief 
city usurped by armed strangers, your legislature dissolved 
by the unlawful arrest of members and freedom of speech 
and of the press destroyed. The people of the South have 
long wished to aid you in throwing off a foreign yoke. In 
obedience to this wish the army has come among you to 
assist in regaining rights of which you have been despoiled. 
This is our mission as far as you are concerned. 

To supply his army with food Lee decided to open a line of 
communication with the Shenandoah Valley where he was sure 
that he could obtain adequate supplies. 
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Harpers Ferry, at the head of the valley, was held by a 
Federal garrison that could stop any movement of supplies 
from the valley to Lee s army. On September 9 Lee decided to 
divide his army and send Jackson to capture Harpers Ferry or 
drive the Yankees out, so the needed supplies might come 
through without hindrance. Jackson left immediately with 
about half of Lee s 55,000 men. The remainder of the army, 
under command of Lee and Longstreet, turned northward and 
made directly for Pennsylvania. 

This division of the Confederate army into two separate 
forces was a serious mistake on the part of General Lee. It was 
necessary, of course, to eliminate the Harpers Ferry hazard, 
but Harpers Ferry is only twenty miles west of Frederick 
where Lee s army was stationed and it would have been more 
sensible if Lee had moved his whole army westward twenty 
miles to the Ferry; then afterward he could have gone on into 
Pennsylvania. 

After the departure of Jackson and his large force Lee and 
Longstreet turned northward and marched the Confederate 
army toward Harrisburg, the capital of Pennsylvania. When 
the news concerning this movement began to circulate in the 
North, as it did in a day or two, Philadelphia was in a panic, 
and the people of New York City were on the verge of one. It 
was generally believed that the long-expected invasion of the 
North had begun. The governor of Pennsylvania called for 
50,000 able-bodied men as volunteers to resist the invasion. 

McClellan was in command in Washington. He started a 
large body of Union troops moving after Lee ? s army, but sev 
eral days behind. He did not know what Lee intended to do- 
to take Philadelphia or New York or to march on to the Great 
Lakes and cut the Union in two. 

Then an unexpected piece of luck occurred. General Lee 
had written a complete plan of his campaign and three copies 
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of it were made for the generals in Ms command. It was a secret 
document in which the number of men in each division was 
given and their route of march laid out. One of the generals, 
after reading it, "pinned it securely in an inside pocket/* Long- 
street memorized his copy "and then chewed it up/* but the 
third general lost his copy. It was picked up by a Union soldier 
who found it on the ground wrapped around three cigars. It was 
sent at once to McClellan, who was elated by the information 
it contained. He wired at once to Lincoln, "I have all the plans 
of the rebels, and will catch them in their own trap if my men 
are equal to the emergency." 

But an acquaintance of McClellan who was friendly to the 
Confederate cause was present when McClellan received the 
communication. That night he made his way to the Confed 
erate lines and got the information to General Lee who decided 
at once to turn back to Virginia. Jackson had captured Harpers 
Ferry and had rejoined the army, so Lee had his whole force 
together. 

McClellan s army, marching northward, ran into the Con 
federates on September 17, 1862, .and the result was the battle 
of Antietam, or Sharpsburg, as it is sometimes called. It was 
fought on the Antietam River, a few miles below Sharpsburg, a 
town in Maryland. 

It was a bloody affair; the Union loss in killed and wounded 
was 11,600, and the Confederate loss about the same. During 
the night Lee withdrew from the field and his army retreated 
across the Potomac into Virginia. 

Early in October, President Lincoln spent three days with 
the army. He ordered McClellan to follow the rebels across 
the Potomac, but it was three weeks later before McClellan 
made a move. By that time the Confederates were safely en 
trenched behind their fortifications at Fredericksburg, about 
eighty miles south of the Antietam battlefield. 
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On October 22, Gideon Welles, Secretary of the Navy, wrote 
in his diary. It is just five weeks since the battle of Antietam, 
and the army is quiet, reposing in camp. The country groans 
but nothing is done McClellan s inertia makes the asser 
tions of his opponents prophetic. He is sadly afflicted with 
what the President calls the slows/ " 

The army, 116,000 strong, under McClellan, began on No 
vember 1 to cross the Potomac. But no further advance was 
made; the army stayed in camp near Warrentown. On Novem 
ber 7 this was still in 1862 President Lincoln relieved Mc 
Clellan and gave the command of the army to General A. E. 
Burnside. 

The new general in command was a graduate of West Point, 
though he had resigned from the army after a couple of years 
service, and devoted himself to the manufacturing of a breech- 
loading rifle, which he had invented. He went back into the 
army in 1861, and in 1862 he gained a national reputation by 
the capture of Roanoke Island, on the North Carolina coast. 
He was in command of the Army of the Potomac only eighty 
days, and was severely criticized for his military incapacity. 
General George Meade wrote that, "Burnside, it is said, wept 
like a child and is the most distressed man in the army, and 
openly says that he is not fit for the position and that McClellan 
is the only man we have who can handle the large army col 
lected together/* 

By the last week in November, 1862, Burnside, with his army 
of 112,000 men, had reached the north bank of the Rappahan- 
nock. On the south bank, opposite Burnside s position, stood 
the town of Fredericksburg, and there a famous battle took 
place. Behind the town there are steep and rugged hills. On 
the tops of the hills the Confederates under General Lee- 
had thrown up entrenchments, and part of their position was 
behind a stone wall. The Union army, on the north bank, was 
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on land that was chiefly flat. To beat the Confederates the 
Yankees would have to cross the river and climb hills, open to 
gunfire from several directions, and then storm the enem/s 
entrenchments. 

Burnside got his army across the river, and he ordered the 
Confederate position to be carried by storm. In reading these 
military orders one wonders if Burnside had not lost his mind. 
The Confederates were too securely entrenched to be defeated. 

Even when his losses ran into the thousands he was ready 
to make more assaults and lead them in person, but his officers 
finally dissuaded him. During a heavy storm of wind and rain 
on the night of December 15, the Union army withdrew across 
the Rappahannock River. 

The Confederate loss, killed and wounded, at the battle of 
Fredericksburg, was 5,300. The Union loss was 12,600. 

The operations of the Union and Confederate armies in the 
east were like an erratic dance. First, they are here; then they 
have capered to the north, but not to stay, for they are back 
again. They have captured nothing, either in the north or the 
south. It has been a macabre dance of death. 
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Campaigns of 1863 



TT THEN the battle of Fredericksburg turned out to be such 
VV a ghastly failure Burnside threw the blame on his gen 
erals. He prepared an order dismissing Hooker and three other 
generals. He took the order to Lincoln and told the President 
that if he did not approve of it he would have to accept Burn- 
side s resignation. Lincoln accepted the resignation. Then the 
President gave the command to Hooker. The men in the army 
were gloomy, discontented, and despondent, but they liked 
Hooker. Their nickname for him was Fighting Joe. He was a 
soldier of much experience; he had served under McClellan, 
Pope, and Burnside. But he was also a heavy whisky drinker 
and a keeper of prostitutes whom he brought with him on his 
campaigns. The old-fashioned word "hooker," meaning a whore, 
was said to have emanated from newspapermen who had 
accompanied him. 

On April 27, 1863, Hooker marched his army to Chancellors- 
ville-a village about ten miles west of Fredericksburg. General 
Lee, who was, of course, informed of this movement of the 
Union army, had his men march toward Chancellorsvifle, all 
in battle order. That was on May 1. The Confederates stood 
their ground courageously when attacked by the Union troops. 
Their resistance was so stubborn that Hooker ordered his men 
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back into the woods, and there they built entrenchments with 
trunks of trees. 

Jackson, Lee s right-hand man, was restless and anxious to 
do something, so on the morning of May 2 Lee sent him, with 
30,000 men to march in a roundabout way to the right of 
Hooker s army and make an attack. General Oliver O. Howard 
commanded that section of the Union army, and he had been 
told that the Confederates were coming. It could hardly be a 
secret, with 30,000 men on the march. But Howard stuck to his 
idea that the enemy was retreating, and he made no prepara 
tions to receive an attack. His men were all resting, or playing 
cards, or cooking when Jackson s men burst in on them with a 
loud Southern yell. Howard s men dropped everything and ran 
pell-mell to the rear. They made hardly any resistance. 

That night Jackson decided to make another attack. He went 
to the front of his command, to see if everything was in order, 
and on his return to the Confederate lines he and his staff were 
mistaken for Federal officers, and were fired on by their own 
men. Three bullets struck Jackson. He was severely wounded 
and died a few days later. 

This was the end of the most brilliant and daring military 
genius that belonged to the Confederacy. 

Next day, which was Sunday, May 3, Jackson s corps and 
the troops under Lee s command, made another determined 
attack. The battle, which lasted five hours, was a bloody en 
counter. The Union army was driven back, and on the night 
of May 5 Hooker ordered a retreat back across the Rappahan- 
nock, despite the advice of his corps commanders to stay and 
fight it out. 

The greatest defeat that had ever fallen upon an army under 
the American flag occurred at Chancellorsville. Hooker had 
97,000 men opposed to Lee s 57,000. Only the coming of 
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darkness saved Hooker s army from an abject, pell-mell rout, 
but as it was lie lost 16,000 men during the three days of fighting. 



The Confederates, under Lee, had won conspicuous victories 
at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. In both battles the 
Federal armies were larger in numbers than their opponents, 
and the Union armies were much better equipped with arms 
and supplies than the Confederates. Nevertheless, the South 
erners had driven the Yankees off the field, and a feeling of 
pride pervaded the Confederates from generals down to drum 
mer boys. 

.What would General Lee do next? An invasion of the North? 
He gave the matter much thought and finally decided to invade 
Pennsylvania by way of the Shenandoah Valley. With his army 
on the Susquehanna River he would be in advantageous strik 
ing distance not only of Philadelphia, but also of Baltimore and 
Washington. 

So it was decided that the Army of Northern Virginia should 
march north. The movement started from Fredericksburg on 
June 3, 1863. The Confederates took, for their Pennsylvania 
campaign, a large number of troops that were in and around 
Richmond. Hooker, in command of the Union army, thought it 
a good time to attack the Confederate capital, but he was 
overruled by Lincoln, who insisted that the defense of Penn 
sylvania and the other Northern states should be the first con 
sideration. So Hooker s army turned to the North. 

Lee marched rapidly up the Shenandoah and Cumberland 
valleys, while Hooker s Federal army moved through Mary 
land, northward also, but to the east of the Confederates. 

On June 27, the Confederate General Richard S. Ewell, who 
commanded Lee s advance columns, reached the Pennsylvania 
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town of Carlisle, which is about thirty-five miles north of 
Gettysburg. In the meantime Confederate General Jubal A. 
Early had seized the town of York, which is about forty^miles 
northeast of Gettysburg. On the surrender of the town Early 
laid it under contribution. He received one thousand hats, 
1,200 pairs of shoes, one thousand socks, three days rations; 
and $28,000 in United States money. 

Hooker, at this important moment, had a quarrel with Gen 
eral Halleck, his superior officer, and on June 27 he sent in his 
resignation. It was accepted and on the same day Lincoln 
appointed General George G. Meade as commander of the 
Army of the Potomac. 

The first collision of the armies of Meade and Lee occurred 
at Gettysburg on July 1. It was a Confederate success, but the 
Union troops that night and next morning took a position on 
Cemetery Hill and Round Top, which were two steep and 
wooded hills admirably adapted for defense. The Confederates 
could have occupied this position but they failed to do so. It 
was an error with momentous consequences. 

By the afternoon of July 2 Lee and Meade had their whole 
forces on the field. Lee had 75,000 men and Meade had 88,000. 
The Confederates occupied an eminence, concave in form, 
called Seminary Ridge. On that day July 2 Lee made his at 
tack around four o clock in the afternoon. He had .not realized, 
or so it seems, that Meade s position was really impregnable, 
and his attack was disastrously repulsed. 

Next morning, July 3, Lee and Longstreet made a reconnais 
sance of the Union position. Lee said he was going to attack the 
enemy s center. "Great God," said Longstreet. "Look, General 
Lee, at the insurmountable difficulties between our line and 
that of the Yankees hills, tiers of artillery, fences, woods, and 
then well have to fight our infantry against their batteries. 
Look at the ground well have to charge over, nearly a mile of 
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that open ground there under the rain of their canister and 
shrapnel/ 

Lee replied, "The enemy is there, General Longstreet, and I 
am going to strike him." That settled the matter. Lee would 
never argue. He made up his mind, and when that was done 
discussion ended. 

At one o clock in the afternoon the Confederate artillery- 
one hundred and fifty guns opened fire on the Union army. 
Meade had only eighty guns that could be brought to bear 
on the enemy. 

Meade knew that this artillery duel was the forerunner of an 
infantry attack, so after an hour and a half he gave an order 
that the Union artillery cease firing. That was a ruse to draw 
the Confederate infantry within range of the Union gunfire. 
The ruse was successful. Longstreet was sure that the enemy 
had been beaten in the artillery duel. 

The advance on the Union s entrenched position was led by 
General G. E. Pickett. "My brave boys," Pickett wrote, "were 
full of hope and confident of victory as I led them forth. Over 
on Cemetery Ridge the Federals beheld an army forming in 
line of battle in full view, under their very eyes." 

Pickett s men, in making this historic charge, had to cross 
the valley, which was about a mile wide. They marched steadily 
and bravely with their battle flags flying. The Union artillery 
opened fire on them, but they continued to advance as coolly 
as if they were on parade. The Federal fire was effective, and 
thousands of Pickett s men fell dead or wounded. Being all 
trained soldiers, used to battle, those that did not fall marched 
on. 

They succeeded in crossing the Union breastworks, but there 
were not enough of them to hold what they had taken. Before 
them was an immensely superior force of Yankees. Suddenly 
the Confederates realized that the battle was lost, and that if 
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they remained where they were thy would all be captured or 
killed. Many of them threw down their arms and surrendered* 
Others escaped and fled back to the Confederate position on 
Seminary Ridge. 

The Confederates had lost the battle of Gettysburg, but they 
did not retreat until the night of July 4 the next day. During 
that interval Meade should have attacked Lee s weary army. 
If he had done that it is quite possible that he would have 
gained a victory that would have ended the war. For the Con 
federates were almost completely disorganized by their defeat, 
and by their lack of ammunition and supplies. 

Meade had made up his mind to attack the fleeing South 
erners, but he delayed too long. His movements were much too 
cautious. Although he was a pursuer of a defeated army he 
moved his army more as if he expected the Confederates to 
turn in overwhelming numbers and attack him. The Union 
army again came within striking distance of Lee on July 11, 
but Meade was wavering in his mind and called a council of 
war. Five out of six of his corps commanders were opposed to 
the projected attack, which caused Meade to delay. On July 
14, when he decided to make an attack, he learned that Lee s 
army had crossed the Potomac and was back in Virginia. 

Meade was on the verge of a breakdown. He wrote to his 
wife: 

From the time I took command until today, now over ten 
days, I have not changed my clothes, have not had a regular 
night s rest and many nights not a wink of sleep and for 
several days did not even wash my face and hands, no reg 
ular food and all the time in a great state of mental anxiety. 
Indeed I think I have lived as much in this time as in the 
last thirty years. 
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The month, of July, 1863, was a disastrous month for the 
Confederates. The Federals won the victory at Gettysburg on 
July 3. Next day, the Fourth of July the national holiday 
Vicksburg surrendered to General Grant. The rebel states be 
yond the Mississippi River, Arkansas and Texas, were cut off 
completely from the Eastern Confederates. It must have been 
quite obvious to observers of that time that the South was on 
its way to complete defeat In the face of these outstanding 
facts the Southerners hoped to win. Why? The answer is that 
8 no one can tell what may turn up. That is life it is full of sur 
prises. Next year that would be 1864 suppose Lincoln is 
defeated for the Presidency, and a Democrat is elected. We 
could deal with a Democrat, said the Confederates. But there 
was, in the news, a matter that was vastly more encouraging 
the draft riots in the Northern states. Tens of thousands of 
men had refused to take up arms against the South. That was 
impressive. The resistance to the draft was not in one state only, 
but all over the North; and the draft riot in New York City was 
so desperate and bloody that it put fresh courage in the Con 
federate leaders. 



General W. S. Rosecrans was in command of the Union forces 
in the Middle West. His headquarters were in Tennessee. But 
for months he had been inactive and his army had done 
nothing. The Washington government was aroused by his slug 
gishness and insisted that he drive the Confederates out of 
Chattanooga. That city was important because it was the center 
of travel between the West and the South. If Chattanooga were 
in the hands of the Yankees it would be a heavy blow to the 
Confederates. 
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But Rosecrans hesitated. He complained of lack of supplies, 
of forage, of his deficiency in cavalry compared with the cav 
alry of the Confederates. He was ordered to move, however, 
regardless of his complaints. He did move eventually and drove 
the Confederate forces, commanded by General Braxton 
Bragg, out of middle Tennessee, and on September 9, 1863, he 
marched into Chattanooga. 

Rosecrans thought Bragg was retreating southward, and he 
turned his army in that direction. But Bragg was not retreating; 
he was seeking a position from which he might attack Rose 
crans. All of a sudden the Confederates turned on Rosecrans 
and fought the fierce and bloody battle of Chickamauga. That 
was on September 19 and 20. The Federals were badly beaten. 
Rosecrans was swept away in a crowd of fugitives, and he rode 
back into Chattanooga, twelve miles away. He sent a telegram 
to Halleck, in Washington, in which he said: "We have met 
with a serious disaster. . . . Enemy overwhelmed us, drove our 
right, pierced our center, and scattered troops there." 

Rosecrans was a competent general who became mentally 
paralyzed by defeat. After Chickamauga he seemed to lose 
every trace of initiative, and settled down quietly to await 
starvation. 

The food supply was a pressing problem. It affected the 
Union army and all the people in Chattanooga. Charles A. 
Dana wrote that when he reached Chattanooga his supper con 
sisted of one square of hardtack fried with a tiny piece of salt 
pork and a cup of coffee without sugar or milk. Guards were 
posted daily over the horse troughs to keep the soldiers from 
stealing the horses corn. 

Some change in command had to be made or the Federal 
army in Chattanooga would simply go to pieces. It was decided 
in Washington to put Grant in charge of military affairs in 
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Tennessee. At that time and for some months past Grant had 
been resting with his family in Vicksburg. 

On October 10, 1863, he had been summoned by wire to go 
to Indianapolis, where he would meet the Secretary of War to 
take instructions from him. He went to keep the appointment, 
and when he alighted from the train and was standing in the 
railroad a laughable incident occurred. Secretary Stanton was 
waiting on the station platform to greet the general. Until then 
they had never met one another. Secretary Stanton ran up and 
enthusiastically grasped the hand of Dr. Kittoe, the staff sur 
geon, and exclaimed "How are you, General Grant? I would 
have recognized you anywhere. You look just like your pic 
tures." 

While this welcoming was going on Grant was walking out 
of the station, but a member of his staff ran after him and 
brought him back to meet the Secretary of War. 

Rosecrans had already been relieved from the command in 
Chattanooga by a wire from Grant, and General George H. 
Thomas was put in his place. Of course, Grant intended to take 
full command himself as soon as he reached Chattanooga. 

The food shortage had been about solved when Grant ar 
rived. A few days before Rosecrans had been relieved from 
duty both he and General Thomas had approved a plan that 
seemed likely to open the navigation of the Tennessee River. 
After that was accomplished river steamers could bring plenty 
of f obd to Chattanooga. 

The Union generals had learned that a single Confederate 
battery on the river below Chattanooga was so placed that it 
could stop all river traffic by firing on the steamers. They de 
vised a plan to take the battery. On the night of October 26 
fifty-two pontoons loaded with men drifted down the river 
from Chattanooga. Just after daybreak this expeditionary force 
landed on the Confederate side near the battery. The attack 
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was a complete surprise, and the battery was easily captured. 
Then the Union engineers turned the pontoons into a bridge 
across the river. Later that day several regiments and a battery 
of artillery marched down from Chattanooga, came across the 
bridge and entrenched. Thus the siege of Chattanooga was 
raised. Large bodies of troops, Sherman s army among them, 
as well as food and supplies came in. 



The siege of Chattanooga was over, but the Confederate 
position was still very strong. Missionary Ridge, which towers 
about four hundred feet over Chattanooga, was occupied by 
Confederate soldiers. Bragg also held Lookout Mountain, near 
Chattanooga. It is like a precipice on all sides and is too steep 
to be scaled by troops. 

On November 25, 1863, Grant s army had assembled on the 
level ground before the Ridge. The Confederate soldiers look 
ing down on them from what they considered their impregna 
ble position, thought they were about to witness a Yankee dress 
parade. But all at once the long line of bayonets moved toward 
Missionary Ridge and began to ascend the steep slope. It still 
seemed to be a review, but a review that had suddenly gone 
crazy. 

It was the most dramatic spectacle of the war, a drama played 
on a vast open-air stage. The blue swarms of men climbing the 
slopes, looked like animated dolls. The whole battle could be 
seen by spectators standing in the valley. 

The Confederates had three lines of riflemen on Missionary 
Ridge one line on the summit of the Ridge; another line lower 
down; and a third line further below. These soldiers were all 
in rifle pits. When the Confederates were driven out of the 
lower line they began to retreat up the hill, ,and in that way 
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they actually furnished an effective shield for the Federal 
troops coming close behind them. The second line of rifle pits 
was carried in the same way, and when they reached the crest 
of the Ridge a mingled mass of blue and gray soldiers poured 
into the Confederate position. 

One of the inexplicable panics that sweep through crowds 
suddenly took hold of the Confederate army. Thousands of 
Bragg s men threw away their arms and fled like frightened 
children. Bragg himself narrowly escaped being taken prisoner. 

On the other side of the valley the Confederates abandoned 
Lookout Mountain without much of a defense. Although their 
position was unassailable they were afraid that the entire 
mountain might be surrounded. 

Grant s victory was complete. The Confederates were deci 
sively beaten, and Grant took more than 6,000 prisoners. 

At its next session Congress created the grade of lieutenant 
general and Lincoln immediately raised Grant to that rank, 
and put him at the head of all the Union armies. He was 
instructed to report to the President in Washington. 

He arrived in Washington on March 8, 1864. It was the first 
time he had ever been in the nation s capital city. 
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Resistance to the Draft 



T TJSTTIL the middle of the year 1862 the Union army had been 
LJ filled by volunteers. Each recruit received a $25.00 advance 
on a bounty of $100.00. Then, after his enlistment, the volun 
teer drew a monthly payment besides being provided with 
food, clothing, and shelter. 

For the first two years of the war there was no national draft. 
The governments of the Northern states were supposed to get 
the state s quota of recruits enlisted. This plan never came up 
to the first expectations. 

But a great deal was done to stimulate enlistments. Recruit 
ing offices were opened, there were patriotic meetings all over 
the Northern states, and the enlistment bounties were raised. 
But despite all this manufactured enthusiasm the enlistments 
remained far behind the number that was called for and 
needed. Excuses of many sorts were made; it was harvesttime; 
business was getting better and wages were rising; these were 
among the reasons for not enlisting. 

The demand for men tvas urgent and in July, 1862, the 
Lincoln administration decided that the national government 
would have to draft recruits. It was announced by the Sec 
retary of War that 300,000 men were required for three years 
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service; and, in addition, another 300,000 for a service of nine 
months. 

Confederate men had already been subject to a draft for 
several months when Congress passed the Conscription Act for 
the North so there should not have been anything startling 
about a military draft. 

Nevertheless it caused a stampede in the North that was like 
a panic. Thousands of men hurried to file exemption claims, 
and thousands more departed for Europe or Canada. Within 
ten days fourteen thousand claims for exemption were filed in 
New York City. Aliens besieged the consulates of their coun 
tries and clamored for certificates that announced that they 
were foreigners and not subject to the draft. 

Everywhere the efforts of the aliens aroused disgust. That 
men who had lived long in our country, and prospered greatly, 
should now refuse their help, was declared cowardly. It was 
made unlawful in New York for any passenger to leave on a 
ship save men over sixty, or women and children. One vessel 
was stopped at the lightship, which stands at the entrance of 
New York harbor and all male passengers were removed. Four 
hundred men were not permitted to board another ship, al 
though they all had tickets for Europe. 

Congress took the matter in hand and passed a measure that 
was known as the Conscription Act. It was signed by Lincoln 
on March 3, 1863. The Federal government thereafter began 
to enforce the drafts, and the governors of the states were re 
lieved from that duty. 

Every congressional district and every territory was made 
a conscription district. Each district had a provost marshal in 
charge of conscription, and under him was an enrolling board 
of three members, whose duty it was to see that every man of 
fighting age was enrolled. 

The draft was carried on in this way: All able-bodied men 
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between the ages of twenty and forty-five were enrolled as 
possible soldiers. When the enrollment was finished, the names 
of all the eligibles in that district were put in a revolving wheel 
each name on a slip by itself, then a blindfolded man drew 
the names from the wheel, one name at a time. The drawing 
stopped when the full number of recruits for that district had 
been drawn. 

All those whose names had been drawn from the revolving 
wheel were supposed to enter the army and serve as soldiers. 
But there were many ways to avoid military service. A man 
could pay $300.00 to the government and be freed at once from 
any obligation to serve. Or, he could hire a substitute to take 
his place. This provision of the law that gave well-to-do people 
a way to keep from going into the army stirred up an enormous 
amount of ill will. This, certainly, was understandable. The 
war with the Southern states was not conceived by Northern 
workingmen, but by Northern and Southern politicians and 
political writers, and the wealthy folk on both sides. A poor 
workingman who did not have $300.00 to pay for a substitute 
had to enlist, but his wealthy neighbor, to whom $300.00 was 
mere chicken feed, paid the mtiney and stayed at home. 

Also exempt were several classes of men. The son of a 
widowed mother who depended on him for support was exempt 
from military service, but he had to prove that his mother could 
not exist without him. Also exempt was the only son of aged 
and infirm parents, and the father of motherless children under 
twelve years of age. 

For months past, warnings of trouble had reached Washing 
ton. From Iowa came news about the Union Relief Society. 
This society had been organized in every township in many of 
the Iowa counties; it had signs and passwords; had arms stored 
in houses, and had sworn an oath to defy the execution of the 
Conscript Act. Their purpose was to embarrass the government 
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by encouraging desertion, and by discouraging enlistment and 
conscription. It was not that they were sympathetic to the 
South; they were just tired of the war. 

In Indiana also there was a secret organization. Its purpose 
was to encourage desertion and protect deserters, of whom 
2,600 had been arrested in the past few weeks. But the 
fighting, dissenting movement was not limited to Indiana and 
Iowa. In Pennsylvania there were several organizations whose 
members had sworn to resist the draft. Two thousand miners 
were organized and armed. Even coal operators were fright 
ened, and they refused to give the names of the leaders against 
the draft for fear that their mines would be put out of business. 

Enrollers were attacked by the men, encouraged by their 
women, in Ohio. In five counties the enrollers threw down their 
papers and resigned. Two enrollers were murdered in Indiana. 

At Port Washington, Wisconsin, a crowd seized the boxes 
containing the names of men subject to the draft and smashed 
them and chased the enrolling officials into the street. At Hart 
ford, Indiana, a boisterous mob destroyed the boxes containing 
the names and forced the commissioner to resign. In Bucyrus, 
Ohio, the drafted men, on the day they were to go to camp, 
took the train shouting, "We re not going to fight to free the 
niggers." In several Maryland counties the rolls of names were 
torn to pieces and the marshals and their helpers driven from 
the scene. 



Toward the end of June, Governor Horatio Seymour, of 
New York, informed Mayor Opdyke that he had received re 
liable information of a plot to resist by force the draft in New 
York City. He had heard, So he said, that the opponents of 
the draft had organized themselves and that they would do 
anything, including murder and arson, to make the draft in- 
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effective. He had heard that they intended to attack the arsenal 
and the armory of the Seventh Regiment just after midnight on 
July 3, when the noisy celebration of July 4 was beginning. 

Mayor Opdyke, upon receiving this information, took pre 
cautions to prevent any hostile movement against the arsenal 
and the armory, but nothing happened on July 3. Drafting 
began eight days later, on July 11. Early that morning a mob 
gathered before the arsenal at Seventh Avenue and Thirty-fifth 
Street. The head of the police department sent a squad of 
patrolmen to guard the property. The crowd, seeing the police 
arrive, began to disperse quietly. 

Next day, July 12, was Sunday. Groups of men gathered at 
the street corners, discussing the Conscription Act, especially 
its exemption causes. Many of the men were angry, and spoke 
in high voices with threats. The crowd was infuriated by the 
news that several rich men whose names had been drawn 
promptly paid $300.00 each and were released immediately 
from military obligations. That night the crowd started several 
fires in the lower part of the city and the people surrounding 
the fires were unusually boisterous. 

Next day, Monday, there were swarms of men before the 
drafting offices. Many wore placards on their breasts on which 
were the words, NO DRAFT. These men paraded back and forth 
through the crowds amid cheers. Before noon they were joined 
by thousands of rioters with and without excuse. The mob 
made its first attack on the Third Avenue office of the drafting 
officials. With an uproarious yell the crowd swarmed into the 
building and wrecked the wheel. The police and the officials 
fled into an alley. As soon as the rioters were in possession of 
the building they set fire to it, and then they drove away the 
fire company that had come to extinguish the flames. The 
entire block on Third Avenue from Forty-sixth to Forty-seventh 
Street was destroyed by the fire. 
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Just then Superintendent Kennedy, head o the New York 
police department, was on a tour of inspection. He saw the 
crowd on Forty-sixth Street and left his carriage to see what 
was going on. He was recognized and a gang of bruisers rushed 
upon him. He was knocked down. Instantly he rose, but was 
beaten again to the ground. The crowd pushed him to the edge 
of an embankment and flung him onto a pile of rocks at the 
bottom. He rose and fled across a vacant lot toward Forty- 
seventh Street. But another gang met him and he was beaten 
with clubs. When he was taken to a hospital the surgeons 
found seventy-two different cuts and bruises on his body. 

By one o clock the mob swept southward to Thirty-fifth 
Street, and a strong force of policemen met them on the way, 
but the police were overwhelmed by the large number of the 
rioters. The police fled, then a detachment of the Invalid Corps 
arrived on the scene. They were greeted by a shower of paving 
stones and brickbats. One of the soldiers was killed and a half 
dozen wounded. Their commander ordered them to fire on the 
mob, which they did, killing six men and one woman. The 
rioters, however, were not defeated. Thousands of them 
charged upon the soldiers before they could reload. They 
wrested the guns from the hands of the men and clubbed them 
with the muskets. The soldiers turned and fled. 

That afternoon the mob attacked the State Armory at Second 
Avenue and Twenty-first Street for the purpose of obtaining 
firearms and ammunition. The crowd of rioters were huge; more 
than ten thousand men were in it, and there were also many 
women. The armory was taken, and the guns distributed among 
the mob. The police arrived in force and a battle ensued. Some 
of the men in the mob were killed by blows of the policemen s 
clubs. While that was going on the armory, a wooden building, 
caught fire and was burned. Some of the rioters were caught in 
the flames and burned to death. 
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The next day was Tuesday, and it was not until then that 
the law-abiding people of New York City realized the huge 
size and violence of the "No Draft" mob. Stores and banks were 
closed. Orderly citizens kept off the streets, which were left to 
the rioters and the police. 

Private residences were pillaged, and some of them were set 
on fire. A whole block of buildings on Broadway, between 
Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth streets was burned to the 
ground. Negroes were especially subject to the rage of the 
mob. When they were encountered in the streets they were 
dragged to the nearest tree or lamp post and hanged. "You 
want us to fight to free the goddamned Negroes," an orator 
among the mob yelled, "while men with money stay at home, 
after paying three hundred dollars to be left alone. We ll free 
the black rascals by hanging em." 

From the mayor s office telegrams were sent one after an 
otherto Washington and to the head of the army, asking that 
troops be sent to New York to put down the riot. 

That afternoon (Tuesday) the mob gathered in front of the 
Colored Orphan Asylum, which was on Fifth Avenue between 
Forty-third and Forty-fourth streets. The asylum was a four- 
storied brick structure. In it were about two hundred Negro 
children under twelve years of age, with a staff of adults. When 
the head of the asylum saw the mob assembling he barred the 
front doors and marched the children out the back way to 
Madison Avenue. From there they were escorted by the police 
to Blackwell s Island in the East River, where they were safe. 

The children were gone when the mob invaded the building, 
but one little Negro girl had hidden under a bed. The rioters 
found her and killed her. Then they set fire to the building. 

On Wednesday, July 15, the fighting began before dawn. A 
regiment of militia marched to Thirty-second Street and Eighth 
Avenue, to disperse a mob that was reported to be hanging 
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Negroes. When the troops arrived they found three Negroes 
hanging from lampposts. The surrounding mob, of about five 
thousand people, was yelling and cheering. The rioters were 
ordered to disperse, but they paid no attention until the militia 
fired on them. 

On Wednesday evening the five regiments of troops that 
were requested began to arrive. From that time the draft riot 
was over. The troops were ready to shoot and kill. 

On orders from General Dix the troops took over the duty of 
guarding the city, while the police devoted several days to the 
recovery of stolen property. Large detachments visited the 
rookeries and dives of the Five Points, the Bowery, and the 
slum districts along the Hudson and East rivers, and in cellars 
and garrets found loot of every description, from tableware 
to barrels of sugar and luxurious furniture. The police and 
troops captured eleven thousand stand of arms, including 
pistols and muskets. The property loss was estimated at about 
$5,000,000. More than a hundred buildings were burned, in 
cluding the Colored Orphan Asylum, three police stations, an 
armory, and many private dwellings, factories, and stores. 

Seventy-six persons, the coroner s office reported, had been 
killed during the draft riots. The number of wounded is not 
known. 

On August 19 the draft offices were opened again, after 
having been closed for a week. The draft was carried out peace 
ably, and no wonder, for 30,000 troops were in New York City. 
Cavahy rode up and down the streets, arsenals and armories 
were crowded with soldiers, and batteries were manned and 
ready for action. 

When all returns were in it appeared that 292,441 names had 
been drawn from the wheels. The number of men who failed 
to report was 39,887, and that left 252,554 for examination. For 
one reason or another, 164,394 were exempted, and that left 
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for duty 88,160 of whom 52,288 purchased exemption, which 
yielded the government $15,686,400, and left but 35,872 for 
service. Of these 26,002 were substitutes. 
A rich man s war and a poor man s fight. 



The period of the Civil War was a time of astounding busi 
ness activity at the North. There was a disastrous failure of 
food crops in England in 1862, and the North exported to 
English ports sixty million bushels of wheat during that year, 
and it was sold at high prices. Before 1862 no more than twenty 
million bushels had been sent abroad in any one year. 

Wheat, instead of cotton, was king. 

Woolen factories worked twenty-four hours a day, for the 
demand for woolen garments was an endless hunger. The divi 
dends of woolen mills increased to more than double the best 
prewar record. Cotton, of course, was very difficult to obtain, 
but the cotton mills managed to get it, in one way or another. 
The price of raw cotton rose from twelve cents to a dollar a 
pound, and the manufacturers raised the price of cotton cloth 
in the same proportion. 

The really big money was made in government contracts. 
There was no adequate inspection of government purchases, 
and there was fraud on every hand. 

Rifles could be purchased at nine dollars apiece, but the 
contractors to the army sold the same weapons to the govern 
ment for twenty dollars apiece. Young J. P. Morgan obligingly 
financed the purchase of five thousand defective and con 
demned carbines. These cost the purchasers $17,486. They sold 
them through General Fremont to the Federal government for 
a fat $109,912. Soldiers who used them shot off their own 
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thumbs, but the contractors greedily demanded the unpaid 
portion of their bill, which the government paid. 

In the sale of ships to the government dishonest contractors 
made millions of dollars. Half-drowned vessels that had been 
lying at the wharves for years were raised painted, and sold 
for enormous sums. The ship Suwanee, worth not more than 
$10,000, was chartered to the government for four months for 
$60,000. The Salvor, a blockade-runner captured by the Union 
fleet, was sold to Clyde, of Philadelphia, for $12,000. Then the 
government turned around and leased the vessel from Clyde 
for $12,000 a month. 

Major McKinstry, an army quartermaster, was so outspoken 
and openhanded in his fraudulent transactions that he was 
brought to trial before a court-martial. It was proved before 
the court that McKinstry bought a thousand horses and mules 
at $119.00 apiece, when they could have been purchased in the 
open market at $80.00 apiece. Also McKinstry had been or 
dered to purchase three thousand soldiers blouses. Did he 
advertise for bids from concerns in the clothing business? He 
did not. Instead of that matter-of-fact way of going about the 
purchases, he ordered the three thousand blouses from a friend 
who was in the hardware business. His hardware friend went 
around the corner and bought the blouses at $2.00 each from 
a clothing merchant. They were turned over to McKinstry and 
the government paid $3.00 apiece for them. 

In 1864, the New Yorfc Independent described luxurious 
living in the wartime North: 

Who at the North would ever think of war, if he had not a 
friend in the army, or did not read the newpapers? Go into 
Broadway, and we will show you what is meant by the 
word "extravagance/ Ask Stewart about the demand for 
camel s hair shawls, and he will say "monstrous." Ask Tif 
fany what kind of diamonds and pearls are called for. He 
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will answer "the prodigious/ "as near hen s egg size as 
possible/ "price no object." What kind of carpetings are 
now wanted? None but extra. . . . And as for horses the 
medium-priced five-hundred-dollar kind are all out of the 
market. A good pair of "fast ones/ "all right/ will go for a 
thousand dollars sooner than a basket of strawberries will 
sell for four cents. 

But everybody in the North was not a grafter or a crook. The 
swindling merchants and greedy contractors amounted to only 
a small part of the population. There were martyrs and heroes. 
Tens of thousands of men gave up their profitable business 
activities and professions and entered the army. 

But the greedy emotions of the shrewd and dishonest sank 
slowly into the nation s soul and became a part of its daily 
life. Men who were slick enough to despoil the government 
were admired for their intellectual prowess. In the end "the 
Northern people, with many exceptions, looked with admira 
tion at the shoddy aristocracy, at the generals who had become 
rich by stealing Confederate cotton, at the glittering short 
changers of high finance. 
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Dark Days for the Confederacy 



rpiHE Confederacy was in a desperate situation in the spring 
1 of 1864. The attempt to invade the North had failed. The 
Confederate armies had been driven out of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland; the state of Tennessee was held by Union forces; 
the Mississippi River, throughout its entire length, was in the 
hands of the enemy, which meant that the states of Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana were for all effective purposes out 
of the Confederacy, and they could no longer supply provisions 
or troops to their sister states in the East. 

Nearly all the Southern ports were blockaded by Union war 
vessels. Month after month it became more difficult to ship 
cotton or any other Southern product to Europe, or to receive 
anything whatever from a foreign country. 

The blockade was a source of acute discomfort to the people 
of the South. The deficiencies that had existed since the be 
ginning of the war, by 1864 were greatly intensified. The 
people in the cities did not get enough to eat, for the railroads 
had broken down, and there was no way in the South to replace 
railroad machinery. The lack of coffee and tea was felt by the 
whole population, and so was the lack of salt. Strange as it may 
seem, the South produced almost no salt, yet it is a commodity 
that is used every day in every community. And another item 
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of daily use is matches, but in the South there were none to be 
had, and no way of making them. 

All sorts of fluids had to be used as substitutes for ink. It 
could be made at home, by a crude process, but the homemade 
ink was almost as gummy as melted tar. The lack of glassware 
became an acute nuisance. A broken window pane had to re 
main broken. A smashed water glass was a catastrophe. 

Before the war was over some of the newspapers were 
printed on sheets no larger than a sheet of typewriter paper. 
Envelopes that had contained letters were frequently turned 
inside out and used for the reply. Sharp thorns were used in 
place of pins. There was also a shortage of buttons, and in coun 
try districts persimmon seeds, with holes bored in them, were 
used to hold garments together. 

One of the most exasperating deficiencies was in shoes. The 
South had plenty of cattle, and their hides might have been 
turned into leather, but for the indifference of the people to 
saving them. Many of the Confederate troops went barefoot. 
When a Northern city was taken the soldiers went at once to 
the shoe stores and seized the whole stock of footwear. 



General Grant came East early in March, 1864. In three 
years he had risen from being a shabby, small-town drunkard 
to the supreme command of all the Union armies. He made his 
headquarters at Culpeper Court House, in Virginia, a village 
between the Rappahannock and Rapidan rivers, about seventy- 
five miles northwest of Richmond. 

There, with his generals and advisers around him he made 
plans for the campaign of 1864. The first feature of his plan 
was a concentration of military strength into four areas. 

General Sigel, in West Virginia, was to invade the Shenan- 
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doah Valley from the north. The purpose of this proposed move 
was to draw troops from Lee s army around Richmond, as it 
seemed reasonable that he would send detachments into the 
Shenandoah Valley to help defeat Sigel. 

Then there was the army of General B. F. Butler. My readers 
will remember him as the detestable tyrant who was at the 
head of the Union army in New Orleans after it was taken by 
the Federals. The Lincoln administration had removed him 
from his New Orleans post and had placed him in command 
of forces of the Union in the seaboard area of Virginia. His 
headquarters were at Fort Monroe, and he and his troops were 
doing nothing but just sitting there. Butler was not a soldier, 
and had had no training or experience in military affairs. His 
sphere was politics and he was an influential politician in Mas 
sachusetts. That was why Lincoln had made him a general. 

Grant ordered him to bring his troops up the James to Peters 
burg, which is on the south side of the river and so near Rich 
mond that it may be classed as a suburb. He was to lay siege to 
Petersburg. Grant expected that move also to draw Confed 
erate troops from the main defense of Richmond. 

That accounted for two of Grant s three proposed move 
ments. The third concerned General Sherman and his army. 
Sherman was then at Chattanooga, and his army was sitting 
there, chewing tobacco and peanuts and anxious to go. Grant 
ordered Sherman to advance toward Atlanta and fight Joseph 
E. Johnston, the Confederate general in that region, whose 
army he would encounter. 

President Lincoln, on February 1, 1864, ordered that on 
March 10 there would be a draft of 500,000 three-year men. 
Also that Negroes should be drafted. But this draft was voted 
down by Congess, and governors of the loyal states decided to 
provide all the men that were necessary. 
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When the month of May came around Grant s army crossed 
the Rapidan and marched south. The Confederates under 
General Lee were entrenched before the Wilderness, so called 
because it was a tangle of woods and bushes, with no roads 
running through it. On such a terrain it was impossible to 
employ either artillery or cavalry. 

Why did Grant select the Wilderness as a battlefield? The 
reason is that as Lee did not oppose the crossing of the Rapidan 
by the Union army, Grant thought the Confederates were in 
retreat and the Wilderness was in the direct route to Richmond. 
But he was mistaken in his analysis of the situation. Lee had 
determined to make his first stand in the Wilderness, for his 
officers knew the ground, and he reasoned that Grant s su 
periority in numbers would be offset by the nature of the 
battlefield. 

Lee s eager army struck Grant s long column and all day long 
the Wilderness resounded with the roar of battle. Neither side 
gained any definite advantage. Lee decided to attack the 
Union army the next day, and Grant made up his mind to 
attack the Confederates. A little after daybreak the two advanc 
ing armies came together head-on, and they fought all day in 
the tangled Wilderness. The battle was a draw, with Lee per 
haps having a shade the better of it. 

During the night the Union soldiers were ordered quietly to 
prepare to march, The order filled the men with a feeling of 
despair. So Grant had decided to go back northward, across 
the Rapidan? So the men thought. To retreat, as all his pred 
ecessors had done, after his enormous losses lives wasted- 
men left dead on the field and nothing accomplished. 

At daybreak the army began to move, not in retreat across 
the Rapidan, but southward, toward Richmond. As Grant rode 
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along the marching column tie was greeted by cheers. Here is 
the man who never turns back. He had gone around Lee s right 
and was on the way to Richmond. 

As soon as Lee was informed that the Union army was mov 
ing he began to move also. When Grant s columns approached 
Spotsylvania his advance guard found that the Confederates 
had already arrived there. They had taken a shorter route. 

Spotsylvania is about twenty miles southeast of the Wilder 
ness, and fifty miles from Richmond. It became the scene of a 
historic battle of the Union and Confederate armies. It was the 
beginning of "trench warfare" in the modern sense. The Con 
federates sheltered their men behind trenches from which they 
could fire and be comparatively safe from the enemy s attack. 
It was at Spotsylvania that they set up the famous "Bloody 
Angle" a line of trenches before which a thousand Yankee 
soldiers were killed. Unused to this kind of warfare they ad 
vanced fearlessly and were shot down in droves. 

The wounded lay between the lines, untended, but Grant 
would not ask for a truce to bring them within his lines. He 
took no stock in truces; he believed a battle should go without 
pause until one side lost and the other side was a winner. 

At Spotsylvania the Union army had about 3,000 of its men 
killed and 15,000 wounded, besides more than 2,000 taken as 
prisoners. But Grant could stand his losses, for his army was 
double the force that Lee commanded, and Grant could al 
ways get large reinforcements from the North while Lee was 
nearly at the end of the Confederate resources. 

While Grant was fighting north of Richmond, Butler was 
moving up the James River. He had put his army aboard all 
kinds of river craft that he could seize old steamboats, barges, 
canal boats, scows, ferryboats and the movement up the river 
was slow. But his troops encountered no opposition on their 
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river voyage, as all the man power at Lee s disposal was busily 
engaged in trying to stop Grant. 

When Butler and his army reached a point on the river near 
Richmond he landed the entire force and built a line of breast 
works from the Appomattox to the James. The Appomattox 
runs into the James about twenty miles southeast of Richmond, 
and it flows by the town of Petersburg, which was, in 1864, one 
of the important strategic points in. the defense of Richmond. 
One of the two railroads that connected Richmond with the 
South passed through Petersburg. 

Grant and Lee were still facing each other at Spotsylvania, 
After a fiery assault on the Confederate position without gain 
ing ground, but with a heavy loss of men, Grant came to the 
conclusion that he and his army had better move on. That night 
they left their camp silently and marched southward. In a day 
or two his army was at Cold Harbor, which is near Gaines s 
Mill, where one of the early battles of the Civil War had been 
fought. Cold Harbor is not well named, for it is neither cold 
nor a harbor, but merely a little spot in the Virginia agricultural 
countryside, some six miles from the outer defenses of Rich 
mond. 

Now there were two Union armies before Richmond. One 
was at Cold Harbor, north of the James, under Grant s com 
mand; and the other, under General Butler, in front of Peters 
burg, on the south side of the river. 

When Grant, with his army, reached Cold Harbor he was 
surprised to find that Lee and his Confederates were there 
ahead of him. Lee had received information from his scouts 
and spies that the Federal army was moving toward the south, 
and he had the Confederate army aroused at midnight and 
started in that direction. By taking a shorter road they had got 
ahead of Grant s army. 

Some fighting took place on June 1, but no more than desul- 
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tory skirmishes. On June 3 the Union army moved, in full force, 
against the Confederate trenches. 

The struggle at Cold Harbor was one of the bloodiest battles 
of the Civil War. Lee s army was behind breastworks that were 
impregnable to any attack the enemy could make, and the 
attackers were shot down in such numbers that whole regi 
ments seemed to disappear. In two hours of fighting Grant lost 
7,000 men while the Confederate loss was about 1,000. Grant 
should have known that the attack was hopeless before it be 
gan, but evidently he thought the enemy s position could be 
readily carried. 

Thousands of his soldiers, however, knew the hopelessness 
of the attack, and they pinned on their coats little strips of 
paper, bearing their names and addresses, so that their bodies 
might be identified if they were killed. 

Six weeks had passed since Grant and his army had crossed 
the Rapidan. During those six weeks his men had fought three 
major engagements-the Wilderness, Spotsylvania, and Cold 
Harbor and an almost countless number of minor encounters. 

The killed, wounded, and missing of Grant s army during 
those six weeks numbered 54,029. The Confederate casualties 
were about 17,000 men, killed, wounded, and captured. It was 
almost three to one in favor of the Confederates, but Grant 
could still stand his losses, and he had advanced until he was 
in sight of Richmond, his objective. 



Now let s turn for a moment to the south side of the James. 
The Confederate General Beauregard was in command at 
Petersburg, but he had only 2,100 men, for every man who 
could be spared from idle defensive positions had been sent to 

reinforce Lee. 
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On June 13 General Butler moved forward and attacked the 
Confederate position, but was driven back by Beauregard s 
handful of men. Butler was forced to retreat to his entrench 
ments on the neck between the James and the Appomattox. 

When the news of this encounter reached Grant, who was 
resting at Cold Harbor with his army after their disastrous 
attacks on the Confederate position, he decided to cross the 
James and join Butler before Petersburg. The pontoon bridge, 
erected by the Federals across the James River below Rich 
mond, was in working order, so on June 14 the Federal army 
marched across the river, with all its artillery, cavalry, and 
supply trains. 

The Confederates, in Petersburg, were greatly outnumbered 
and Beauregard sent one frantic telegram after another to the 
Secretary of War in Richmond, pleading for help. 

Lee had a remarkable ability to forecast his opponent s 
movements. I presume it was due to the play of his imagination 
that he could imagine what he would do if he were in the 
opposing general s situation. But in this case his forecast was 
wrong. He expected Grant to continue his attacks north of the 
James, and he was astonished to learn that Grant and his army 
were on the other side of the river. 

While Grant was crossing the James, Butler ordered General 
Smith, one of his subordinates, to attack the Confederates in 
and around Petersburg. That was on June 15. Beauregard, who 
had been pleading frantically for reinforcements, had received 
a few regiments, but his total forces came to not more than 
10,000 men. General Smith made a miserable mess of his at 
tack. With his large superiority in number of fighting men- 
he had 40,000 in his command he might have run over Beau- 
regard s thin stream of soldiers like a lawn mower running over 
a swarm of beetles. But Beauregad drove them back, and be- 
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fore the dawn of the next day thousands of Confederates from 
Lee s army had arrived. 

These reinforcements saved Petersburg and Richmond for 
nine months more of bitter and useless warfare. 

One of the results of the campaign of the Union army, from 
the Rapidan to the James, a campaign so costly in lives, was 
to lower Grant s high prestige in the public mind, notwith 
standing the victories that he had won at Fort Donelson, at 
Vicksburg, and at Chattanooga. But Grant was not disturbed 
by this undercurrent of public opinion. "War means fighting," 
he said, "and fighting means killing. Our aim is to capture 
Richmond and destroy the rebel army. We are now within a 
few miles of Richmond and have driven Lee and his army 
before us." 

Never since the war began had the North known a gloomier 
period than the months of July and August, 1864. When Grant 
had crossed the Rapidan in May the people of the North had 
high hopes and expectations. The rebellion would be crushed 
in a month, they said. But Grant was not in Richmond and 
Sherman was not in Atlanta. The army s losses had been pro 
digious. The national debt was $1,700,000,000, and the war was 
costing $2,000,000 a day. 



Grant s general plan of attack, as stated above, was the in 
vasion of titie Shenandoah Valley by a strong force that would 
start from Pennsylvania and fight its way southward as far as 
Lynchburg, about one hundred and fifty miles. 

The purpose of the campaign would be the weakening of 
Lee s forces by the necessity of sending his troops to meet the 
Yankee attack; also the cutting off of the food supply, which 
went from the Valley to Richmond and Lee s army. 
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General Sigel was given command of the invading force 
when it started up the Valley in early May, but he was beaten 
when he encountered the rebels, and within two weeks he was 
relieved of his command and General Hunter took his place. 

Hunter fought his way to Staunton. There he destroyed, 
clothing, shoes, and factories belonging to the Confederate gov 
ernment. Then he went to Lexington and burned the Virginia 
Military Institute. From there he moved further up the Valley 
toward Lynchburg, but before he and his army could enter the 
town trainloads of Confederate reinforcements arrived under 
command of General Jubal Early. Lee was anxious to keep 
Lynchburg in possession of the Confederates, for a railroad ran 
from that town to Petersburg, and a great deal of food and 
other supplies for his army came by that route. 

Upon hearing of Early s arrival, Hunter and his Union force 
retreated down the Valley. Early followed the fleeing Yankees, 
but Hunter turned westward to Charleston, West Virginia. 

On July 6, 1864, Early crossed the Potomac, while the major 
part of his army moved on into Maryland and entered Hagers- 
town. He demanded $20,000 in cash and 1,500 suits of clothes 
as the price to be paid or he would burn the town. The money 
and the clothing were furnished and the town was saved, but 
most of its inhabitants had fled. The roads to the north were 
choked by fugitives on foot, in carriages, or in carts. 

At Frederick on July 9, Early made a demand for $200,- 
000. This sum was paid to Early by the local bankers and the 
city council pledged itself to refund the money to the banks 
that had made the loan. 

Early s next move was toward Baltimore and Washington. 
There were 17,000 Confederate prisoners at Point Lookout in 
Maryland, where the Potomac River enters Chesapeake Bay, 
and it was believed in Washington that Early hoped to release 
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them. Both Washington and Baltimore were in a state of con 
sternation, and the air was full of wild rumors. 

But Early began to retreat, for the Union forces gathering 
around him were so numerous that he would be quickly 
crushed if he fought them. He crossed the Potomac and was 
back in Virginia, but he sent an officer with five hundred 
cavalrymen to raid Chambersburg, in Pennsylvania. 

Chambersburg was taken easily and the Confederate officer 
in command of the invaders demanded that the town pay 
$100,000 in gold or $500,000 in greenbacks. If the money was 
not paid he declared that he would burn Chambersburg. To 
gather such a great sum was impossible, and Early had a fire 
set in the courthouse, the town hall, and the bank. A party of 
troopers broke into a drugstore and saturated balls of cotton 
in turpentine. They set fire to the balls and threw them into 
shops and dwellings. 

The whole town was practically destroyed. No time was 
given to the residents to remove private property. At a public 
meeting in Harrisburg $10,000 was contributed for the relief 
of the Chambersburg people, and large sums came from towns 
and churches all over Pennsylvania. The legislature voted 
$100,000 for the relief of the homeless. 

When Grant heard of Early s activities he ordered Sheridan 
to advance up the Shenandoah Valley. Grant told him to take 
all provisions, forage, and livestock in sight. At Winchester, 
Sheridan encountered Early and his army and defeated the 
Confederates in a hard-fought battle. Sheridan wrote, after 
the Shenandoah campaign was over, that he had "destroyed 
over two thousand barns filled with wheat, hay and farming 
implements, and seventy mills full of wheat and flour." 

In Rockingham County the court appointed a committee to 
fix the value of the property destroyed in that county by the 
Yankee army. It was estimated at $25,000,000. 
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War is a kind of collective insanity. It puts hate in place of 
logic; and destruction takes the place of enterprise. What did 
the Confederates gain by burning Chambersburg, and what 
good came to the Yankees from the destruction of $25,000,- 
000 worth of property in one Virginia county? The answer to 
that question is right on the tip of the tongue, "Why, those do 
ings helped win the war. They put dismay in the hearts of our 
enemies." 



The month of May, 1864, was a fateful period for the Con 
federacy. Grant crossed the Rapidan during that month and 
his army fought its way to the gates of Richmond. 

During that same month Sherman s army left Chattanooga 
and entered the state of Georgia, and that was the beginning 
of Sherman s famous march to the sea. 

Between Sherman and Atlanta was the Confederate army 
commanded by Joseph E. Johnston. His army was strongly 
entrenched at Dalton, a few miles south of Chattanooga. 
Johnston had 53,000 men, and Sherman had 90,000 in the three 
armies that he commanded in Tennessee. 

Johnston was driven constantly and steadily southward. At 
Cassville, which is on the route to Atlanta, he decided to make 
a stand, but was dissuaded by two of his corps commanders 
who thought it would be unwise to fight a battle against an 
army so much superior to their own in man power. Neverthe 
less, Johnston did face Sherman at Kenesaw Mountain and 
gave battle. The Federals attacked the Confederate entrench 
ments bravely, but were driven back, for Johnston s position 
Was impregnable. The Kenesaw Mountain battle took place on 
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June 24. Sherman lost 3,000 men and the Confederates 800. 
But that did not stop Sherman s advance. Johnston was forced 
back to Atlanta s outer defenses. 

Jefferson Davis, sitting at Richmond, had daily news of 
Sherman s invasion. When the Yankee army reached the sub 
urbs of Atlanta, Davis took the command away from Johnston 
and gave it to General Hood. The message from Davis to 
Johnston said that he was relieved from command because he 
had "failed to arrest the advance of the enemy to the vicinity 
of Atlanta," and because he expressed "no confidence that you 
can defeat or repel him " 

Hood did no better than Johnston, and after some fighting 
around the city, he abandoned Atlanta on the night of Septem 
ber first. Next morning the mayor and some citizens went out 
to Sherman s headquarters and made a formal surrender. 

When Sherman entered Atlanta and took charge he ordered 
every family that had a male representative in the Confederate 
service to leave the town within five days. He declared that 
the town would be held for military purposes alone. In a mes 
sage to Hood he proposed a truce of ten days to allow the 
families of the Confederate soldiers to depart. Hood agreed 
but wrote Sherman: 

The unprecedented measure that you propose transcends, 
in studied and ingenious cruelty, all acts ever before 
brought to my attention in the dark history of war. In the 
name of God and humanity I protest, believing that you 
will find that you are expelling from their homes and fire 
sides the wives and children of a brave people. 

Furthermore, Hood pointed out to Sherman that the Union 
artillery had shelled Atlanta without notice, and that "such an 
action was barbarous." Atlanta s mayor also protested, and Sher 
man replied that War is cruelty and you cannot refine it. ... 
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I had no hand in making this war, and I know I would make 
more sacrifices today than any of you to secure peace." 

Sherman remained in Atlanta until November 15, forming 
his plans to carry his invasion further in the South. Hood, mov 
ing under an impulse of what he thought was a stroke of mili 
tary genius, left the neighborhood of Atlanta and proceeded 
northward toward Chattanooga, destroying the railroad on the 
way and cutting off Sherman s communications. He thought 
that would cause the Yankees to leave Atlanta and retreat to 
Chattanooga. Absurd! The Union army was in the most fertile 
state in the Confederacy, and it could live easily on what it 
could seize from the farms on its march to the sea. Sherman 
was relieved by Hood s departure. The only enemy in his route 
was General Joe Wheeler s cavalry, and that force was too 
weak to do much more than merely nibble on Sherman s flanks. 

The Confederate authorities in Richmond were facing prob 
lems that seemed to be insoluble, and in that summer of 1864 
the thought must have occurred to many leading men of the 
Confederacy that the South would certainly lose the war. 

Desertions had increased so greatly that whole regiments 
would melt away in a week. Early in November Davis asked 
Congress for 40,000 slaves for the army, for whom their own 
ers would be paid. After the war the slaves in the service would 
be set free. But the Confederate Congress went further than 
that. It passed a bill that called for 300,000 men, irrespective 
of color, for military service. 

It was a movement that aroused no enthusiasm in the South. 
"We thought the war was to preserve slavery/ said the leaders 
of public opinion, "but now you propose to free the slaves. 
What are we fighting for? We had better make peace right 
away." Nothing worth while came from the belated Confed 
erate efforts to enlist the Negroes, but many served as team 
sters, cooks, and hospital attendants during the war. 
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Sherman s plan was to march through Georgia to the sea, 
but he felt that he should get the approval of the President and 
General Grant before starting on the movement through the 
enemy s country, for there were heavy risks involved. He 
could not receive reinforcements or supplies while he was on 
the way and all communication with Washington would be 
cut. He waited in Atlanta for a reply, and the approval of Grant 
and Lincoln reached him on November 12. 

Before leaving Atlanta, Sherman decided to destroy the rail 
roads leading into the town as well as all warehouses and fac 
tories. Private dwellings and churches were to be spared, but 
nevertheless Sherman s soldiers, ninrdng wild, set fire to them. 
In all, eighteen hundred buildings were destroyed. 

The march from Atlanta, toward Savannah, began on No 
vember 15, 1864. Sherman expected to live on the country, but 
the soldiers were ordered not to enter private houses or destroy 
property, though they were to round up cattle and drive them 
into camp to furnish meat for the army. These orders were 
cheerfully disobeyed. Dwellings were burned and the people 
robbed right and left. Supplies, such as bales of cotton, which 
could not be moved, were set on fire. 

The march to Savannah of Sherman s army had some of the 
aspects of a huge roving mob. Wheeler s cavahy harassed his 
flanks and rear, but there were not enough of them to bring on 
a battle that would halt the progress through Georgia of the 
Union army. Three days before Christmas Sherman wrote to 
President Lincoln: 

I beg to present to you as a Christmas gift the city of 
Savannah, with 150 heavy guns and plenty of ammunition; 
also about 25,000 bales of cotton. 

(signed) W. T. Sherman, Major General 
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General Hood and his Confederate army had, in the mean 
time, entered Tennessee. His opponent there was General 
George H. Thomas. They came together at Franklin and the 
encounter was a desperate battle. Thirteen general officers of 
the Confederate army were killed, and in all Confederate 
casualties came to more than 6,000 men killed, wounded, or 
captured. The losses of the Confederates were so heavy that 
thereafter Hood s army was no longer an active fighting force. 
Thousands of his men deserted and went home. 

With the port of Savannah in his hands Sherman could get 
recruits, supplies, and ammunition from the North, and he got 
plenty during the month of January. On February 1, 1865, he 
left his base at Savannah and crossed the river into South Caro 
lina. Sherman had 60,000 men, and the only force to oppose 
him in South Carolina was General William J. Hardee s army 
of 20,000 men. With Hardee, as chief of cavalry, was Wade 
Hampton, the most distinguished Carolinian of that time. 
Hampton was held in such high esteem in his native state that 
its citizens almost worshiped him, and his soldiers would risk 
any danger at his orders. But he had only a few thousand men 
in his cavalry and there was no hope that his force would inflict 
much damage on Sherman s big army. 

After their experience in Georgia as thieves, cattle stealers, 
and house wreckers Sherman s men had become expert in rob 
bery and destruction. A squad of Sherman s "bummers," the 
current name for his thieving soldiers, could turn a large house 
inside out in thirty minutes. Everything that appeared to be 
valuable and not too heavy to be carried away was bundled up 
and put in wagons or knapsacks. The nonportable objects were 
destroyed. Pianos were smashed into kindling wood, paintings 
were cut to ribbons, bonfires were made out of furniture. Pages 
of valuable books were ripped out by the handful. Women s 
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closets were robbed of their garments. The feminine under 
clothes were sent to the North to be worn by the wives and 
sweethearts of the soldiers. Imagine any man who would steal 
a woman s underwear, or a woman who would clothe herself in 
the stolen garments! 

Not many houses were burned; Sherman forbade the burn 
ing of any dwelling that was occupied, and he backed the 
order up with severe penalties. However, the army lived on the 
country and the foraging for food was an organized depart 
ment of his military machine. The rest of the pillaging and 
destruction came in merely as a matter of course. 

The fact is that many soldiers of Sherman s army got almost 
entirely out of hand during his march through Georgia and the 
Carolinas. They lacked the tightening up of discipline that 
comes from the presence of a powerful enemy. 

Around the middle of February, Sherman and his army 
reached Columbia, and the city was burned on the first night 
that the Yankees occupied the place. The Confederates accused 
Sherman of ordering the destruction of the city, but there is no 
proof of that. The facts seem to indicate that Columbia was 
set on fire by irresponsible, drunken soldiers without orders 
from anybody. The only persons burned to death in the fire 
were Union soldiers who had dropped into liquorish slumber 
in the hallways of business buildings. 

Sherman tried to extinguish the conflagration, and when his 
army left Columbia he gave five hundred beef cattle to the 
mayor, so that the homeless people might be fed. 
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Behind the Lines 



BEHIND the scenes of the battlefields, actors in civilian clothes 
played out an act of the massive drama that was as full of 
meaning as Shiloh, Antietam, Gettysburg, and Cold Harbor. 
The actors were the politicians, the manufacturers, and the 
bankers. Their roles were with money and manufacturing. In 
dustrial capitalism came of age in America during the Civil 
War. 

Until Beauregard gave orders to fire on Anderson s men at 
Fort Sumter, Southern planters had ruled the American repub 
lic, either openly or indirectly. The planters control, as we 
have seen, rested on an uneasy balance, with the old Northwest 
at first tipping the scale in the South s favor. The government 
stood behind them and had maintained the agrarian policies 
necessary to a slave-owning, staple-growing economy. 

With secession the planters surrendered control of die Union 
a control that was visibly and rapidly slipping away from 
them anyway. Southern departure from Congress came in 
handily for the manufacturer, the banker, the railroad entre 
preneur, the cattle baron, and the lumber king, who in the 
war years got the laws they had long desired. By the time of 
Appomattox, not only had Lee yielded to Grant, but agricul 
ture had capitulated to industry. 

This quiet appearance of new masters of America has been 
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called the Second American Revolution. We speak of revolu 
tion when a transfer of power is made, sometimes with blood, 
sometimes with the plain force of eventsin this case with the 
accompaniment of bloodshed. The new masters after the year 
1865 were the Radicals of the North Stevens, Sumner, Wade, 
Butler, Morton, and Conkling. They would soon be replaced 
by Carnegie, Rockefeller, Gould, Armour, and Morgan. 

While brother fought brother at Bull Run, Pea Ridge, 
Chickamauga, and Fredericksburg, the halls of Congress wit 
nessed the unobtrusive ceremony wherein the scepter of power 
passed into new outstretched hands. 



The first enactment in this drama was the new tariff. A 
protective tariff had almost torn apart the nation in 1832, and 
for thirty years thereafter the United States kept its tariff wall 
low enough so that foreign wares could scale it. The Morrill 
Tariff Act, the curtain-raiser, hiked rates to 25 per cent and 
was passed before Sumter was fired upon. Its initial purpose 
was to provide more revenue for the government. For the next 
four years, "hardly a month of any session passed in which 
some increase of duties on imports was not made/ says Pro 
fessor Taussig. In particular, iron and wool duties were raised. 
By 1864 the average rate of customs duties stood at 47 per cent. 
The 1864 acts, Taussig declares, "contained flagrant abuses, 
in the shape of duties whose chief effect was to bring money 
into the pockets of private individuals." When the war had 
been won, ending the excuse for high rates, they were con 
tinued anyway. No wonder that Carnegie could pay a 40 per 
cent dividend. 

If the politicos had this big favor tariff protection to grant 
to Northern manufacturers, they had an equally large treasure 
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in the public lands. Here was America s greatest natural re 
sourcean imperial asset. Properly administered it would have 
enriched all the American people, strengthened economic 
democracy, and reduced taxes. 

But during the war years various laws were placed on the 
Federal statute books bandying away our national heritage. 
The first law was the Homestead Act of 1862. This is one of the 
most misunderstood laws in American history. Most Americans 
believe that after the Act took effect, an unhappy, exploited 
Eastern workingman could quit his job, file a claim for 160 
acres of fertile land, and after five years become an independ 
ent farmer. 

This handsome lithograph is not quite correct. There were 
many shortcomings to the law. The best land was reserved for 
the railroads; and the farmer whose claim lay many miles from 
the railroad had dreary work in reaching a market. Unless an 
Eastern laborer had saved up several hundred dollars, he could 
not afford to take his family West, pay the land office fees 
ranging up to $24.00, buy farm implements, and keep himself 
alive for a couple of years until his crops were yielding a profit. 
Actually, only 2,000,000 people, out of 45,000,000, got free land 
down to the year 1900. 

Other such legislation, with openhanded generosity, donated 
to the builders of the first transcontinental railroad, some 
$60,000,000 in loans and 45,000,000 acres of the public domain. 
Altogether, over a period of twenty-one years American rail 
roads received 131,000,000 acres from the Federal government 
plus 49,000,000 acres from individual states. 

Bankers did not wait for the winning of the war to enjoy new 
privileges. Until this Civil War period banks received their 
charters from state governments. The country had no uniform 
currency there were thousands of kinds of paper money; con 
fusion mounted and almost all banks in the North, early in the 
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war, suspended specie payments. War finance demanded a 
sounder banking structure, and the Federal government 
urgently needed to sell its bonds. 

Over this muddle the Secretary of the Treasury stepped for 
ward with a new proposal. His National Bank Act invited 
bankers to buy United States government bonds on which, of 
course, they received interest. The bonds could be bought with 
greenbacks, which had depreciated to a value of 60 to 70 per 
cent. To make the bonds even more attractive, banks chartered 
by the Congress could issue National Bank Notes, using the 
bonds as collateral. And at the same time they could collect 
interest from borrowers who received the new notes. Thus the 
favored bankers made an immediate double profit one from 
the Federal government in the form of dividends on bonds, the 
other from borrowers in the form of interest on loans. It was 
easy to make 12-14 per cent under this system. And when the 
bonds fell due, the bankers expected to collect one hundred 
cents in gold for the sixty-to-seventy cents in paper that the 
bonds had cost them. State banks were forced out of the 
business of issuing paper money by a 10 per cent tax on their 
notes. 

The workingman found little benefit from the Union govern 
ment. The plight of the woman worker was even more appal 
ling. In New York City during the war, women umbrella 
workers, after laboring eighteen hours from six in the morning 
to midnight, earned three dollars a week. Sewers in the under 
wear crafts got wages of seventeen cents for a twelve-hour day. 

It cannot be said that the Federal government took no notice 
of these sweatshops. It did indeed with laws that made the 
lot of the employer much easier. A law passed in 1864, iron 
ically on July 4, revived the outmoded system of indentured 
servitude. Under this law American employers could legally 
import contract labor, paying the passage of immigrants and 
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collecting the cost out of future wages. This wartime law was 
not repealed until 1868. Its enactment helped to make up 
whatever loss of labor resulted from westward migration under 
the Homestead Act. 

Even more helpful to the employer was the attitude of cer 
tain Union generals toward labor. General Rosecrans, who 
maintained headquarters in St. Louis, issued General Order 
No. 65, which prohibited "the organization of men engaged in 
war production, forbade picketing, guaranteed military protec 
tion for scabs, and blacklisted those who dared to engage in 
organizing unions/ General Burbridge, from his headquarters 
at Louisville, issued a similar order. Troops were used to break 
strikes in New York state, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania. It is 
not strange that one workingman protested that the war was 
not simply North against South, but also the workers "against 
their brethren at home." 

Thus the North slipped into the hands of industrial capital 
ists. In the South, naturally, the situation was worse. The great 
est blow struck at cotton capitalism was hidden by the velvet 
glove of humanitarianism. The Thirteenth Amendment put an 
end to all Negro slavery in the United States. Some 4,000,000 
human beings were given freedom during the Civil War and 
just afterward. Slaveowners were abruptly deprived of this vast 
supply of cheap labor. When Congress rejected Lincoln s plan 
for paying for slaves, emancipation meant confiscation of this 
capital. Confederate slaveowners, unlike British masters or 
Russian nobles, received not one cent in indemnity. Perhaps 
$4,000,000,000 was taken away from slaveowners by uncom- 
pensated emancipation. Much has been written about Sher 
man s destruction of Southern property. Little notice is given 
to the economic consequence of emancipation. 

Looking at the war era, Charles and Mary Beard wrote, "The 
planting class was being trampled in the dust stripped of its 
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wealth and political power the capitalist class was inarching 
onward in seven league boots." 



It is not easy for the average man to blame himself for his 
failures. But for a group or nation it is impossible. So history 
seems to show. The average man must pass the blame on to 
someone else, someone more important than he is. The nation 
must place the blame on a leader. The "great man" must bear 
the burden of his nation s foolishness or ignorance. And now in 
this terrible period stood Lincoln, towering above all the oth 
ers on the scene, the obvious one to bear the guilt for every 
man. 

As the war dragged on, Lincoln s unpopularity with the 
Northern Democrats increased, and even in his own Repub 
lican party he fell out of favor. He had violated the Constitu 
tion, he seemed unable to find a capable general, he had failed 
to bring the war to an end all these charges, serious enough, 
turned more and more people away from him. 

In the beginning of 1864, an election year, Lincoln had few 
friends. A Pennsylvania editor came to see Thaddeus Stevens 
and asked to meet a member of Congress who wished Lincoln 
re-elected. This was a felicitous opening -for Lincoln s chief 
enemy. Stevens escorted the editor to a congressman from 
Lincoln s home state and remarked, "Here is a man who wants, 
to find a Lincoln member of Congress. You are the only one I 
know, and I have come over to introduce my friend to you." 

A dominating spirit from which hate of the President radiated 
was Salmon P. Chase, the Ohio Radical who headed the Treas 
ury Department. By 1864 the inner struggle among the Republi 
cans was at least two years old. The dark days of December, 
1862, after bloody Fredericksburg and Republican losses in the 
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November elections, gave Radical senators an opportunity they 
could not miss. They laid schemes to drive the conservative 
Seward out of the Cabinet and to set up Chase as a kind of 
prime minister. 

"What do these men want?" asked Lincoln. "They wish to 

get rid of me Since I heard ... of the proceedings of the 

caucus I have been more distressed than by any events of my 
life." 

The Radical senators visited the President and presented 
their demands. Faced with such lack of confidence, Seward 
sent in his resignation. It looked as if the Radicals had won. 
But Lincoln, knowing that Chase was in league with the Rad 
icals, made one of his shrewd tactical moves. 

He summoned the Senate delegation back to meet him and 
all of his Cabinet except Seward. Chase was caught between 
two fires. Confronted by the President, with his fellow con 
spirators on one side and his fellow Cabinet members on the 
other, he repudiated the Radicals and declared the members 
of the Cabinet were in harmony with one another. 

Now it was Chase who felt obliged to submit his resignation. 
Holding both Seward s and Chase s letters, Lincoln was again 
in command. He insisted that both or neither resign. Neither 
did, and the Radical coup failed. 

Though Lincoln had avoided the loss of leadership he had 
not finished with Chase. That gentleman felt himself better 
qualified than Lincoln for the Presidency and worked for his 
own election in 1864. But the Chase boom was so trying to the 
Secretary s nerves that he again felt obliged to submit his resig 
nation. Again Lincoln refused to accept it. 

Then in June, 1864, the well-oiled Republican politicial 

machine renominated Honest Abe. Now the time was ripe to 

get rid of Chase. An opportune quarrel over Federal jobs in 

New York state provided the occasion. Chase had interfered 
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in New York patronage as part of his Presidential campaign. 
Senator E. D. Morgan of New York resented Chase s interfer 
ence. Perhaps out of habit and because he thought Lincoln 
would not accept as before, Chase again offered to resign. 
This time Lincoln swiftly accepted: "You and I have reached 
a point of mutual embarrassment in our official relations which 
it seems cannot be overcome " 



Only a few days after this, two Radicals blasted away at the 
President. The Chief Executive, late in December, 1863, had 
announced his own plan of reconstructing the seceded states. 
The plan was lenient, as we shall later see, but above all, Lin 
coln indicated that he and not Congress would handle recon 
struction. The members of Congress did not like being pushed 
into the background. Two Radicals, Senator Wade of Ohio and 
Representative Davis of Maryland, drafted a bill challenging 
the President and claiming authority over reconstruction for 
the Congress. Both houses passed the bill; it needed only the 
President s signature to make it a law. But Lincoln vetoed the 
Wade-Davis Bill, and at the same time tried to cool the heated 
atmosphere by a proclamation saying he was not committed 
to any one plan. 

Congress had gone out of session and so could not strike back. 
Wade and Davis were furious. Though the Presidential election 
was only three months away, they shouted their defiance of 
their party s nominee. They sent a bitter manifesto to the 
newspapers: 

. . . This rash and fatal act of the President is a blow at the 
friends of his administration, at the right of humanity and 

the principles of republican government But he must 

understand that our support is of a cause and not a man; 
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that the authority of Congress is paramount and must be 
respected; ... he must confine himself to his executive 
duties to obey and to execute, not make laws, and leave 
political reorganization to Congress. 



4 

The Republicans needed unity if they were to win. The 
Democratic victories at the polls in 1862 had made it clear that 
unless the North stood united the South might never be con 
quered. So in the 1864 elections the Republicans made every 
possible effort to get Democratic support. They went to the 
length of giving up their name and became the Union party. 
Thus, in 1864 Lincoln did not run on the Republican ticket, 
but on the Union ticket. 

The way to win Democratic votes in 1864 was to nominate 
a War Democrat for the Vice-Presidency, and so prove drama 
tically for every voter the unity of the North. 

Hannibal Hamlin, who could stand as a symbol for the 
unknown, ineffectual Vice-President, had been elected with 
Lincoln for his first term. For the campaign of 1864 this Republi 
can from Maine had to be discarded. It was in this way that 
Andrew Johnson, a Union Democrat who was serving as mili 
tary governor of Tennessee, was fatefully selected to run in 
1864. He could be relied upon to bring some Democratic votes, 
especially in the Border states, to the Union party. 

There was one other stumbling block to Lincoln in his own 
party that ought to be mentioned before we go on to the Demo 
crats. A Radical faction met in Cleveland and bitterly de 
nounced the administration. This splinter group nominated for 
the presidency General John C. Fremont who gladly accepted 
and enthusiastically criticized his commander in chief. 

Fremont stayed in the running as a Radical Republican until 
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late in September. By that time Atlanta had fallen to the Union, 
state elections had gone Republican, and the Democrats seemed 
identified with the Copperheads. Fremont then withdrew, 
some say after a bargain with Lincoln s managers, but at any 
rate he retired from the contest in favor of the Union party 
nominee. 



The Democrats waited until the end of August to hold their 
convention. They were horrified by the loss of hundreds of 
thousands of men to no apparent purpose, and angry at 
Lincoln s "despotism" in suspending civil rights. 

One of their leaders was Clement L. Vallandigham, an Ohio 
lawyer who hated equally slavery and the abolitionists. He 
believed in State rights, a laands off policy, and bitterly op 
posed conscription. Speaking in Mount Vernon, Ohio, in 1863, 
he said: 

. . . the present war was a wicked, cruel and unnecessary 
war, one not waged for the preservation of the Union, but 
for the purpose of crushing out liberty and to erect a des 
potism; a war for the freedom of the blacks and the en 
slavement of the whites, and ... if the administration had 
not wished otherwise, . . . the war could have been honor 
ably terminated long ago . . . 

Soon afterward he was tried by a military tribunal in Cin 
cinnati for uttering treasonable ideas. Lincoln banished him 
to the Confederacy, but he was unhappy there, naturally, and 
fled to Canada. It was this fate that inspired Edward Everett 
Hale to write "The Man Without a Country." From Canada 
Vallandigham ran (unsuccessfully) for governor of Ohio. In 
1864, he led the peace faction among the Democrats who wrote 
the party platform. This spoke of "four years of failure to re- 
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store the Union by the experiment of war" and called for a 
cease-fire in order that peace might be restored on the basis 
of Union. 

The Democrats nominated General George B. McClellan, 
idol of conservative Unionists. McClellan wished to relieve 
himself of the disloyalty taint of the peace plank; he therefore 
stressed the Union in accepting his nomination. 

Faced with so much opposition within and without his party, 
Lincoln despaired of being re-elected. A movement developed 
among Union party members to force him to withdraw from 
the race. Veteran politicians told him he could not win. Even 
before McClellan s nomination he had signed a memorandum 
in which he said: "This morning, as for some days past, it seems 
exceedingly probable that this Administration will not be re- 
elected. Then it will be my duty to so co-operate with the 
President-elect as to save the Union between the election and 
the inauguration; as he will have secured his election on such 
ground that he cannot possibly save it afterwards." 

But Sherman s victories in the South and Sheridan s defeat 
of Early in the Shenandoah Valley dispelled the gloom and 
despair of the people, and they turned toward Lincoln and the 
Republicans. 

Several hundred thousand potential voters were in the field 
wearing blue uniforms. Could they vote and if they could 
who would be their choice: the popular general or the maligned 
President? In the Congressional election held in 1862 most 
soldiers away from home had not been allowed to vote. State 
courts ruled that soldiers had to be in their voting districts to 
exercise their voting rights. 

But between 1862 and 1864 most Union states changed their 

constitutions and laws to permit absent soldiers to vote in the 

field. Some states allowed high army officers to conduct the 

elections. Others let the men choose their own election officials, 
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And still others ordered absentee soldiers to mail their ballots 
to their home districts. 

New York was in this last group. The Democratic Governor 
Horatio Seymour appointed two agents in Baltimore to collect 
New York ballots from the nearby Army of the Potomac. The 
agents harvested seven dry-goods boxes of Democratic votes 
for McClellan and state nominees. There were almost no 
Republican ballots. 

Dirty work was suspected. A Union Republican representa 
tive wormed himself into the confidence of one of Seymours 
agents. The agent confided that he had forged namessome of 
them belonging to dead soldiers. "Dead or alive, they all had 
cast a good vote," he bragged. Some Union Republican votes 
had come into his office, but they were "all right when they 
went out." 

In collecting ballots the New York agents had hired a man 
who told the soldiers he was taking none but McClellan votes. 
Both agents were found guilty before a military tribunal and 
given prison sentences. The New York Tribune estimated that 
the fraud had lost the Union party thirty thousand votes. 

Democratic manipulation of the New York vote was matched 
by Republican chicanery in the Indiana election. The Hoosier 
State was regarded as pivotal. It held two elections one in 
October for governor, a second in November for president. If 
the Democrats won the governorship, Lincoln might lose not 
only Indiana but also other crucial states where the voters 
might take the Indiana October election as a sign of the times. 

O. P. Morton, the Republican governor, won the election, but 
with the help of Massachusetts votes! This came about because 
the Sixtieth Massachusetts Regiment, stationed near Indian 
apolis, voted in the Indiana contest and some of the soldiers 
voted more than once. One Bay State soldier wrote home: 
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. . . Yesterday was the State election here, and most of our 
regiment went down to the city and voted. Some of the boys 
voted twenty-five times each. . . . Governor Morton, the 
Republican candidate, was elected by a large majority. 

In other states the elections were more regular and lawful. 
A full account of how Union soldiers voted cannot be given 
because many men mailed home their ballots, which were not 
listed separately in the tallying. 

But such totals as are known give Lincoln 78 per cent and 
McClellan 22 per cent of the popular vote-a larger pro-Lincoln 
percentage than civilians gave him. The soldiers voted for their 
commander in chief, not for Little Mac. They did not decide 
the Presidential outcome, but they did swell the total. 

In the November election, Lincoln carried every state except 
New Jersey, Delaware, and Kentucky. So encouraged, he set 
out to bring the war to an early and just end. He had sought to 
mitigate the horrors of war, had not proposed retaliation, and 
had not poured out hatred. He had written to the Secretary of 
War on May 17, 1864: "blood cannot restore blood, and govern 
ments should not act for revenge." 

Lincoln closed his second inaugural address with, these 
memorable words: 

. . . With malice toward none; with charity for all; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation s 
wounds; to care for him who shall have borne the battle 
and for his widow, and his orphan to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our 
selves, and with all nations. 
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The War Comes to an End 



ONE OF Lincoln s outstanding characteristics was a plentiful 
supply of common sense. Anyone who has come in contact 
with mankind for a long period need not be told that common 
sense is one of the rarest of human qualities. People cherish 
traditions and false beliefs and resent any attempt to clarify 
their vision. The art of simple reasoning of just putting two 
and two together seems to be overlooked when great and 
widespread issues are involved. 

Take Negro slavery as an example. It was an established 
institution in the Southern states, recognized by law and 
custom. But it had become unprofitable, even to the slave 
owners, and its effect on the white population was deplorable. 
Yet the seeming threat to abolish slavery, made by the North, 
led to the secession of eleven states, and a fierce and bloody 
war was in sight. If common sense was ever needed it was 
needed at that time. In 1862, Lincoln asked that the national 
government raise money by a bond issue and use it to buy all 
the slaves and give them their freedom. Instead of slaves the 
owners would have cash. Lincoln doubted that the freed 
Negroes and the whites could ever live together in harmony; 
so he also proposed that the free Negroes be sent at the ex 
pense of the government to Liberiaor soiae other territory 
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in Africawhere they could establish a government of their 
own. 

This sensible solution of the Negro problem was received 
with derision and contempt in both the North and the South. 
Ctf Why should we pay those lazy and haughty slaveowners for 
the people they are holding in bondage?" shouted the orators 
and newspapers of the North. 

The spokesmen of the South greeted the proposal with a 
sneer. "It s very kind of the new Yankee President to think of 
freeing our slaves, and paying us for them. Oh, yes; but if they 
are free, who is going to do their work? Lincoln knows nothing 
about Negroes. You can t depend on them to do anything use 
ful. All they want to do is to sit around in the sunshine, drink 
liquor, and steal from the white folks." 

So, that common sense proposition fell flat. The cost of the 
war greatly exceeded the value of the slaves $4,000,000,000, 
to say nothing of the loss of lives. The total deaths in the North 
ern armies were about 360,000, and the Confederate deaths 
(estimated) were 130,000. These figures give all those who 
died of wounds, or in prison, as well as the soldiers killed in 
battle. 

The money cost of the Civil War is stated in the following 
summary: 

Direct cost $4,475,000,000 

Pensions 8,126,000,000 

Interest 3,054,000,000 

Confederate (estimated) . . 2,100,000,000 

Total $17,755,000,000 

By nature and inclination Lincoln was a humanitarian. He 
loved the human race, and had a lifelong sympathy for people 
in distress; he hated injustice, cruelty, war, and tyranny. Never 
theless, a vexatious fate put him in a position where he had to 
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carry on a bloody war during liis whole administration. A two- 
sided man he was; on one side of his personality he was a 
kindly lover of mankind and on the other side he was a fighting 
war lord. 

The Confederates proposed to Lincoln that the Yankees and 
their Southern opponents exchange prisoners during the war. 
This was done until 1863. Later Lincoln refused; he reasoned 
that the Confederates could not afford to lose as many men 
from their military service as the Federals, and that every Con 
federate soldier captured brought the war nearer to an end. 
The result of this decision was tragic. During the war the Con 
federates captured and held as prisoners 195,000 Federal 
soldiers. The Federals captured and imprisoned 215,000 Con 
federate soldiers. Great numbers died in both Northern and 
Southern prisons. The probable reason for the high mortality 
in Yankee prisons was the situation of the northern camps. Most 
of them Camp Douglas, Johnson s Island, and Rock Island 
Prison, to mention a few were on the borders of the Great 
Lakes, or, in a far northern situation, where the cold was in 
tense. The Confederate prisoners, many of whom wore the 
thinnest clothing and were barefoot, died by the thousands. 
All this suffering and mortality could have been avoided by an 
exchange of prisoners, or by giving them better care. 

There was also much suffering in Confederate prison camps, 
but perhaps no more than at the North. Andersonville, a prison 
camp in Georgia, was immensely overcrowded. Into this pen 
were thrust over 31,000 Union prisoners. There were no build 
ings, merely tents or open shelters. The prison camp occupied 
only sixteen and a half acres of swampy ground, and it was so 
packed that there was hardly room to lie down at night. The 
head official of the camp, whose name was Wirz, was arrested 
and tried after the war, for brutality. He was found guilty and 
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put to death by the Federal authorities. Wirz was the only "war 
criminal" executed by the North. 

Several times during the war President Lincoln suspended 
the writ of habeas corpus, and in doing this he exercised an 
authority that he did not constitutionally possess. With the 
habeas corpus writ swept aside as a war measure or for any 
other reason men could be thrown in jail without any specific 
charge against them, and they could be tried when they were 
not present, and might be a thousand miles away. 

Chief Justice Taney declared of the Constitution: "There is 

not a word in it to justify the exercise of the power The 

Constitution provides that no person shall be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law/ " 

He said further: "If the President of the United States may 
suspend the writ, then the Constitution of the United States 
has conferred upon him more regal and absolute power over 
the liberty of the citizen than the people of England have 
thought it safe to entrust to the crown." 

Suspension of the habeas corpus writ could be done only by 
Congress, according to the Constitution. But Lincoln acted on 
his own initiative, as a war measure. Hundreds of men were 
thrown into prison by military officers and kept there without 
relief. Among them were men who had done nothing more than 
to express their opinions about the despotic course of affairs. 
Also many citizens were seized and confined because they 
were suspected of sympathy with the Confederates. 



In March, Sherman, after his triumphant career in Georgia 

and South Carolina, advanced through North Carolina to effect 

a junction with Grant. Lee saw what was coming; as soon as 

Sherman s army arrived before Richmond, and joined the 
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Federal troops already there, the capital city of the Confed 
eracy would be wholly surrounded, and cut off completely 
from the South. He proposed to abandon Richmond, but Davis 
would not hear of it, so Lee remained with his dwindling force 
in his exceedingly perilous position. 

Grant, sitting down inertly before Petersburg, had done 
virtually nothing for eight months. Why? What had been the 
reason for his inaction? He offered no explanation, but his 
apologists say that the Union losses had been so heavy in the 
advance on Richmond that many thousands of recruits were 
sent him from the North. These new soldiers came, as a rule, 
from a poor class of men. Thousands of them were of foreign 
origin and could barely speak or understand English. They 
had to be trained, not only as soldiers, but also to be clean, to 
be orderly, and to respect their officers. All that took lots of 
time, and it occupied Grant for months. 

But Grant knew that when Sherman arrived they would take 
Richmond and force Lee to surrender. He realized that Sher 
man would get the credit. Certainly the public in general would 
think that Grant had been a failure until Sherman and his 
army arrived, so Grant decided to act quickly. 

On April 2, 1865, Grant ordered an advance against the Con 
federate position. His troops swarmed over Lee s breastworks, 
and drove the Confederates into Richmond. Lee realized that 
his whole army would be captured or destroyed within a day 
or two, so he evacuated Richmond. He intended to make his 
way to North Carolina and effect a junction with General 
Joseph E. Johnston, who had been given command of the Con 
federate troops opposing Sherman, and who was slowly re 
treating northward toward Richmond. But Lee s projected 
movement could not be carried out because Grant had moved 
his troops so they occupied a position between Lee and 
Johnston. So Lee, leaving Richmond, was forced to march to- 
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ward Appomattox Courthouse, a small village in the western 
section of Virginia, about ninety-five miles from Richmond. 

When the Confederates arrived at Appomattox, on April 8, 
they found the Union army or a formidable part of it was 
directly in front. Lee had about 25,000 men, of whom less than 
10,000 were armed. Grant had 72,000. The Confederate 
troops had been living on parched corn for days. Thousands of 
them had thrown away their arms, and many were barefoot 
and in rags. 

On the night of April 8 the shattered army, without tents or 
covering, slept on the ground, under the clear stars, in the fields 
around Appomattox. As the hungry men lay in their last bivouac 
they could hear the muffled sounds of their foe s movements 
around them. 

They were surrounded; there was nothing to do but sur 
render. The day before (April 7) Grant had sent a letter to Lee 
under a flag of truce in which he said: "The results of the last 
week must convince you of the hopelessness of further resist 
ance," arid he went on to demand the surrender of Lee s army. 
Lee, in reply, said he did not consider the situation hopeless, 
but he would like to hear Grant s terms. A meeting was ar 
ranged. 

Lee, accompanied by Colonel Marshall of his staff, rode into 
Appomattox next morning (April 9) and went to the home of 
Wilmer McLean, which had been designated as their meeting 
place. 

An interesting fact about McLean is that when the war began 
he was living near the battlefield of Bull Run, where the first 
battle was fought. His house was used as headquarters for some 
of the Union commanders, and he and his family saw a great 
deal of the battle. When it was over he decided to move else 
where so as to be completely out of the war zone. After much 
consideration he selected Appomattox as his future home, and 
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bought a house there. The time passed quietly for four years, 
and then the Union and Confederate generals chose his home 
as a meeting place to discuss the surrender! 

Thus, the war can be said to have began and ended in the 
home of Wilmer McLean. 

The Union officers arrived; about seven or eight of them, 
and they were all introduced to Lee and Marshall. Grant was 
frowsy in appearance, but he did not mind. It was a habit with 
him. But Lee was dressed in a splendid new Confederate 
general s uniform. There was a little desultory conversation 
among the officers, and between Grant and Lee. All very casual 
and courteous. Then Lee asked Grant what his terms for sur 
render were. There was a pause while Grant wrote his terms 
on a sheet of paper. Lee s soldiers must turn in their arms, but 
they would be allowed to depart for their homes after signing 
a parole not to fight for the Confederacy any more. Also the 
cavalrymen could take their horses with them. There were to 
be no prisoners. Then Grant, learning of the lack of food in 
Lee s army, agreed to send twenty-five thousand rations to the 
men. 

When General Johnston, who was in command of the Con 
federate troops facing Sherman in North Carolina, received 
the news of Lee s surrender he wrote to Sherman and proposed 
to surrender if it could be done on acceptable terms and he 
meant terms acceptable to Johnston and the Confederate of 
ficers. An armistice was declared and Sherman and Johnston 
met near Durham s Station. They agreed that the Confederates 
were to give up their arms and go home as freemen after 
signing a pledge to cease from acts of war. The state govern 
ments were to be recognized as they were, by the President, 
after their officers took an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States. The Federal courts were to be reopened. 
The people of the states that had been in rebellion were to 
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have their voting privileges as before the war, and were to keep 
all their property. These generous terms startled the people 
of the North and Sherman was savagely criticized. 

The New York Herald said that the concessions made by 
Sherman were humiliating his military career was ended, for 
he was not worthy of commanding Union soldiers. Sherman s 
brother, Senator John Sherman, declared that "There should 
now be literally no terms granted. We should not only brand the 
leading rebels with infamy, but the whole rebellion should 
wear the badge of the penitentiary, so that for this generation, 
at least, no man who has taken part in it would dare to justify 
or palliate it." Secretary Stanton said, "No one of any class or 
shade of opinion approves it. I have never known as much 
surprise and discontent at anything which has happened during 
the war." Grant, to whom the sighed surrender agreement was 
sent, disapproved of it. When Sherman was notified that the 
terms of Johnston s surrender were not acceptable he offered 
the same terms that Grant had given Lee and Johnston was glad 
to accept them. The date of his surrender was April 26, 1865. 

While these negotiations were going on Jefferson Davis left 
Richmond quietly and fled southward in his carriage. Several 
thousand Confederate cavalrymen accompanied him at first, 
also the members of his Cabinet, but after he had crossed 
the Savannah, and was in Georgia, the troops were dismissed. 
Mrs. Davis had left Richmond before her husband s departure, 
but he overtook her and her party on the way. On May 9, they 
camped for the night near Irwinsville, which is seventy-five 
miles southeast of Macon. Next day at dawn they were sur 
prised and taken prisoners by a detachment of Union cavalry. 

When Davis was captured he was trying to escape by run 
ning through the woods and when taken he was found to be 
wearing his .wife s skirt and. shawl as a disguise, so his Yankee 
captors said. But the members of the Davis party asserted that 
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Davis was not trying to run away; that he was not fully dressed 
and was going to a spring to get some water for cooking break 
fast, and that he threw his wife s shawl over his shoulders, as he 
was not wearing a coat. 



On April 14 of that fateful year of 1865 the final cap of 
confusion was put on the whole cruel phantasmagoria of the 
war, when John Wilkes Booth, a member of the famous Booth 
family of actors, decided to take a hand. His avowed purpose 
was to help the South; he succeeded in doing the South in 
calculable harm. On the evening of that day in April, President 
Lincoln attended a performance of Our American Cousin at 
Ford s Theater. With him were Mrs. Lincoln, Major Rathbone, 
and the major s fiancee a Miss Harris. The party occupied a 
box on the balcony floor. 

A soldier was stationed outside the box and was supposed 
to stay there on guard. But after everyone had come in and 
was seated, the guard went off for a few minutes to get some 
food, or a drink. The performance was going on and the audi 
ence was absorbed in watching the actors on the stage. At 
that empty moment, John Wilkes Booth came unseen to the 
door of the box, which had been left open, slipped in, and 
shot Lincoln in the back of the head. 

When Booth fired the fatal shot Major Rathbone jumped 
instantly and seized him by the arm. Booth, dropping his pistol, 
slashed Rathbone with a knife he had been holding in his left 
hand. Then he jumped from the box to the stage, but, in making 
the leap, a spur on his boot caught in the flag that draped the 
box, and he fell to the stage, about twelve feet below. The 
fall broke his leg, but he scrambled up, waved his knife, shouted 
"Sic semper tyrannis" and limped across the stage. The actors 
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were too appalled by the tragedy to stop him. He went out 
through the back door, mounted a horse that he had hitched 
in the alley behind the theater and disappeared in the darkness. 

Lincoln, insensible from his wound, was moved from the 
theater to a house across the street. He died a few minutes 
past seven o clock the next morning. 

When Booth leaped to the stage from the President s box 
he was recognized by many people in. the theater, and he was 
known to be living at the National Hotel. His trunk was found 
in the hotel, and in it were letters that revealed the names of 
a number of men, and some women, who were his friends. 
They were all seized by the authorities and made to tell what 
they knew about the murder of the President. Most of them 
knew nothing of his criminal plot, or so they said. Found in 
the trunk were many letters from women who admired the 
handsome, stalwart actor. 

One of the Booth documents, dated November, 1864, runs 
in this fashion: 

To Whom it may concern: 

Right or wrong, God judge me, not man. For be my motive 
good or bad, of one thing I am sure, the lasting condemna 
tion of the North. 

I love peace more than life. Have loved the Union beyond 
expression. For four years have I waited, hoped and prayed 
for the dark clouds to break, and for a restoration of our 
former sunshine. To wait longer would be a crime. All hope 
for peace is dead. My prayers have proved as idle as my 
hopes. God s will be done. I go to see and share the bitter 
end. 

I have held the South were right. The very nomination of 
Abraham Lincoln, four years ago, spoke plainly war war 
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upon Southern rights and institutions. His election proved 
it. "Await an overt act." Yes, until you are bound and 
plundered. What folly! The South were wise. Who thinks 
of arguments or patience when the finger of his enemy 
presses on the trigger? In a foreign war, I too, could say 
"Country, right or wrong/ But in a struggle such as ours 
(where brother tries to pierce the brothers heart) for God s 
sake choose the right. 

This country was framed for the white man, not for the 
black man. And, looking upon African slavery from the 
same standpoint held by the noble formers of our Constitu 
tion, I, for one, have ever considered it one of the greatest 
blessings (both for themselves and us) that God ever be 
stowed upon a favored nation. Witness heretofore our 
wealth and power; witness their elevation and enlighten 
ment above their race elsewhere. I have lived among it most 
of my life, and have seen less harsh treatment from master 
to man that I have beheld in the North from father to 
son. . . . 

The written document, from which this quotation was made, 
bore the signature of John Wilkes Booth. 



For days Washington was in a state of terror. Every road 
leading out of the city was guarded, and searches were made 
in all livery stables to learn where Booth kept the horse on 
which he had escaped. Hotels were inspected from top to 
bottom, and nobody was allowed to leave by railroad or boat. 
Guards were placed around the residences of the Cabinet 
members. 
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The popular belief in Washington and one that was gen 
erally held in the North was that the assassination had been 
inspired by the Confederates. There was not the slightest bit 
of truth in it. Booth could hardly be called a Southerner under 
the common definition of that term. His parents were English 
actors. They came to the United States in the 1830 s, and John 
Wilkes Booth was born in Hartford County, Maryland, on May 
10, 1838. His father bought some land in Maryland and owned 
a few slaves. His son John Wilkes knew some Southerners, 
naturally, as a Baltimorean, but he was never acquainted with 
any prominent secessionists. His entire youth was spent with 
actors, and in learning Shakespearean roles. His crime was 
evidently inspired by vanity and liquor, with vanity about ten 
times stronger than the liquor. The suspicion that the Con 
federate leaders had instigated Booth s deed was soon dropped, 
as no evidence whatever could be found to support it. The 
murder of the great President was simply a crazy deed in a 
crazy era. 

There is evidence that Booth had been planning an attack 
on Lincoln for about a year. His idea, it seems, was to kidnap 
the President, take him to Richmond and hold him there, as a 
captive, until he liberated all the Confederate prisoners in the 
North. The scheme was incredibly foolish. There was first the 
impossibility of capturing the President and taking him out of 
Washington as a prisoner; and then, even if he were held in 
captivity in Richmond, would he consent to liberate the vast 
number of war prisoners to gain his own freedom? And, even 
if he did so agree, would the Union authorities release the 
prisoners? But while Booth was meditating on that plan the 
war ended, and the Confederate men in the prison camps were 
being set free daily, so Booth dropped the plan to kidnap 
Lincoln, and formed a resolution to kill him. 
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His chief inspiration was probably a desire to go down in 
history as the man who killed the famous Abraham Lincoln. 
He hoped to escape to the South at first and finally to some 
foreign country, probably Mexico. But he was not alone in his 
murderous scheme. He had persuaded several men to become 
his associates. Among them was Lewis Paine or Powell, which 
was his real name. 

Powell was a native of Alabama, and had served in the 
Confederate army, but had deserted late in 1864. When Booth 
met him he was penniless and ragged; Booth clothed him and 
fed him; and he almost worshiped his benefactor. 

Another member of the Booth gang was George Atzerodt, 
who was a ferryman on the Potomac, below Washington. His 
specialty was the carrying of Confederate spies back and forth 
across the river. And there was Edward Spangler, a middle- 
aged, heavy-drinking, good-natured fellow who had helped 
around a livery stable and took care of Booth s horses. 

Then there was David Herold, a twenty-year old youth, who 
had been a clerk in a drugstore. He felt honored by knowing 
Booth and cheerfully did anything that Booth told him to do 
anything from theft to murder. It seems to us today, looking 
down the years, that young Herold was half witted. 

On the night of April 14, Booth gave Atzerodt the job of 
murdering Andrew Johnson, the new Vice-President. He went 
to Johnson s hotel but lost his nerve and did nothing. The Sec 
retary of State-William H. Seward-was to be killed by Lewis 
Paine. Paine went to Seward s home, managed to gain admit 
tance, and when Seward s eldest son tried to stop him he beat 
the young man into insensibility with a revolver. He got into 
Seward s bedroom and stabbed him several times but did not 
kill him. Seward s male nurse rushed in and tackled Paine. The 
Secretary s other son appeared and helped the nurse, but Paine 
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managed to throw them off, mount a horse that he had left in 
the street, and get away. 

When Booth escaped from the theater he rode down the 
Potomac, but stopped to have his leg bandaged by Dr. Samuel 
Mudd, a reputable physician, who lived near the river, a few 
miles south of Washington. He did not tell Dr. Mudd that he 
had murdered the President. The doctor set his leg and Booth 
then crossed the river. For six days he lay in the woods and 
was cared for by a Negro who brought him food. 

On April 24 he appeared at the home of Richard H. Garrett, 
in Virginia, south of the Rappahannock, and asked to be al 
lowed to sleep there. With him was David Herold, his admirer, 
who had plotted with him to kill Lincoln. The Garretts declared 
to the authorities that they did not know who they were but 
said they allowed the two men to sleep in the barn. The whole 
countryside was full of soldiers, detectives, and police looking 
for the Lincoln murderer, and it seems strange that the Gar 
retts did not suspect them. Next morning the pursuers arrived 
and found Booth and his companion in the barn. They set the 
barn on fire, and through a crack in the wall they could see a 
man leaning on a crutch and holding a gun in his right hand. 
Sergeant Thomas Boston Corbett, one of the pursuers, shot 
him through the slit in the wall, and the man fell to the floor 
of the barn. When they picked him up he was alive but speech 
less. Early next morning (April 27) he died on the porch of 
the Garrett house, to which he had been carried. While this 
was going on Herold came out and surrendered. 

Andrew Johnson, who succeeded Lincoln as President, ap 
pointed a military commission to try those accused of being 
Booth s fellow-plotters. The commission consisted of nine of 
ficers, major generals, brigadier generals, colonels, and the 
judge advocate general of the army. The trial opened on May 
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10 and it ran on until June 26. Unceasing efforts were made to 
show that the murder of Lincoln was inspired and planned by 
the leaders of the Confederacy, but nothing came of it. 

Four of the prisoners were found guilty. They were Paine, 
Herold, Atzerodt and Mrs. Mary Surratt and they were sen 
tenced to be hanged. Mrs. Surratt, though convicted and 
hanged, was probably innocent. She kept a rooming house in 
Washington in which the guilty men lived. President Andrew 
Johnson signed the order for the hanging, and the four con 
victed criminals were hanged on the seventh of July. 

Many of the leaders of the late Confederacy were then be 
hind prison bars. Davis was in Fortress Monroe, Stephens in 
Fort Warren in Boston harbor, others were confined in Fort 
Lafayette in New York, and some of the Confederate governors 
were in the Old Capitol Prison in Washington. 



For many years after Booth was slain in the Garrett barn 
there were stories circulating throughout this countryand in 
Europe that he had escaped and that another man (whose 
name was Robey) was shot by Boston Corbett under the im 
pression that he was shooting Booth. 

The story of Booth s supposed escape runs in this fashion. 
He was sent to the barn to sleep, for Mr. Garrett did not want 
him to spend a night in the house occupied by the family, as 
he was a stranger. But during the night he left the barn and 
got into a spare room in the family residence, which was large 
and roomy. Before day he departed southward, silently and 
alone. 

After Booth had gone into the Garrett house to sleep Robey 
arrived. The story goes on to say that Robey was one of Booth s 
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trusted friends, and that Booth had sent him back to Washing 
ton to get Booth s checkbookon a Canadian bank some 
money, his diary, and some letters that Booth wanted to take 
with him. These article according to the story were found on 
the dead man, 

Around dawn a squad of soldiers arrived. Somebody told 
their sergeant that there was a stranger in the barn. The barn 
was set afire and Sergeant Thomas Corbett, looking through a 
crack in the wall, saw a man standing there. Corbett, by the 
way, had never seen Booth, and he thought the man in the 
barn was the murderer of the President. Corbett fired at the 
man who fell to the floor. 

The only other occupant of the barn, David Herold, had 
already come out with his hands up in surrender, and had been 
led away by the soldiers. 

Those who assert that Booth escaped and there are many 
people who have that belief say that he got away to Mexico, 
but returned later to the United States. He was supposed to 
live in Reno, Nevada, for years under the name of John St. 
Helen. There is no proof that the St. Helen man and Booth 
are the same, but photographs of the two, placed side by side, 
show a remarkable resemblance. Apparently St. Helen made 
a living out of his likeness to Booth. 

Some years later he moved to Enid, Oklahoma, where he 
went under the name of David E. George. In 1903, he com 
mitted suicide by taking a fatal dose of poison. 



There is not now, nor has there been for years any doubt 
that the man shot as Booth was actually John Wilkes Booth, 
who killed Lincoln. 
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He was identified that morning of April 14 by Lieutenant 
Baker, who knew him well; and by William Lightfoot; and 
Dr. J. M. Peddicord, a dentist of Roanoke, who had worked on 
Booth s teeth; and a few days later by Charles Dawson, head 
clerk of the National Hotel, where Booth lived; and by Seaton 
Monroe, a Washington lawyer, who was well acquainted with 
Booth; and by W. W. Crowninshield, an officer in the United 
State navy; and by Dr. John F. May, a prominent surgeon of 
Washington, who had operated on Booth to remove a fibroid 
tumor from his neck. 

A trail of madness and death followed many of those who 
were involved in the incidents that followed Lincoln s murder. 

Major Rathbone, who was in the box with Lincoln, married 
Miss Harris, who was also present. A few years after their 
marriage he went insane all of a sudden, shot and killed his 
wife, and killed himself. 

Boston Corbett, the army sergeant who killed John Wilkes 
Booth, was some years later appointed official doorkeeper of 
the Lower House of the Kansas legislature. One day, while the 
legislature was in session, he locked the door from the inside 
and put the key in his pocket. Then he produced two army 
revolvers and began shooting at the legislators. When he had 
fired all his cartridges the frightened lawmakers seized him. 
He was sent to an asylum. 

An effort was made by the friends of Mrs. Surratt to see 
President Johnson with the idea of persuading him to commute 
her sentence to life imprisonment. They never got a chance to 
reach him. Two senators Preston King, of New York, and 
James H. Lane, of Kansas stood before the closed door of the 
President s room and kept out the petitioners by main force. 
They were not assigned to this duty, but took it upon themselves 
for some unkown reason. 
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A few months later on November 12, 1865, Senator King 
weigBted himself down with bars of lead and stepped off 
a ferryboat in New York harbor and was drowned. 

On July 11, 1868, Senator Lane killed himself at Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
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CHAPTER XX 



The South in Defeat 



PAPER money littered the streets of the Southern towns and 
was blown here and there by gusts of wind. Nobody took 
the trouble to pick up the worthless Confederate bills. Count 
less millions of dollars had been issued in good faith by the 
Confederate Treasury and had been used as currency for four 
years. Now it was nothing but trash in the dust and in mudholes. 

Every bank in the Confederacy had failed and closed its 
doors, for the banks had only these bits .of paper in their vaults. 
The depression was universal, and thousands of families were 
left without a penny to spend for the necessities of life. 

The stores could not take Confederate money for their goods, 
so they went out of business. Most of the railroads had ceased 
to run their trains; their locomotives and cars were worn out 
and falling to pieces. Grass grew in the streets that used to be 
full of traffic, and the people who walked in them wore shabby, 
ragged garments. The elegance of the Old South had vanished. 

In the cities and towns that had been burned by the Yankee 
invaders forlorn naked chimneys rose from the ground and 
around them lay the smoke-charred remains of homes de 
stroyed. Richmond, Atlanta, and Columbia were nothing more 
than skeletons of the cities that had existed until the enemy 
armies came with torches. 
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The people in the defeated Confederacy would have died 
of starvation if it had not been for the farmers and their harvest 
of food in that miserable year of 1865. The growers of corn and 
wheat, and of potatoes and vegetables, brought their crops to 
the towns and sold them mainly on credit to the people who 
lived there. They had cattle, too, except in districts that had 
been ravaged by the Yankees, and they supplied meat and 
milk to the starving people in the cities. 

Into this desolate region poured the Confederate soldiers 
who had served in the army, or who had been released from 
Northern prisons. There was hardly any transportation pro 
vided for them; they walked hundreds of miles to their homes. 
But they were used to marching and the long walking trip did 
not bother them. On the way they lived on food given them 
by the farmers. Now and then they rode a few miles in a buggy 
or wagon that was going in their direction. The families of 
returning soldiers were startled by their appearance, for they 
wore filthy rags, and were unshaved, uncombed, and looked 
as if they had escaped from jail. Many of them had no shoes 
and came home in bare feet. 

Some of those who stared at them remembered the day when 
they left for the war. Then the band played "Dixie" and the 
men, in their bright, clean uniforms marched smartly along the 
street. The people cheered and tossed colorful bouquets of 
flowers. That was only a few years ago, but in memory it 
seemed like a century. 

In contrast to the despairing white people were the freed 
Negroes who laughed and sang and danced. They did not 
understand freedom; many of them thought it meant freedom 
from work, and that hereafter they could spend their time in 
laziness and fun, with the white folks supporting them. So for 
the first two or three months after the war the Negroes made 
idleness a virtue, and the few who worked were jeered and 
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hooted at by their idle brethren. But as the months passed the 
freed Negroes learned that without work there could be no food 
or clothes, and they began to look for jobs. 

No one knew exactly what would be done to the states that 
had been in rebellion. Would Lincoln s generous policy be fol 
lowed? Or would the state governments be abolished and the 
whole region be ruled by despotic military governors? And 
would the Negroes be given the right to vote people who were 
so ignorant that they knew nothing whatever of citizenship, 
or how laws are made, and who could not read or write? The 
future of the Southern states was a subject of never-ending 
discussion in every community. The Civil War was over; Lee 
had surrendered and the South was crushed. But the victors 
still carried hatred in their hearts. They had resolved that the 
beaten Confederates must feel the iron heel of the conquerors. 
Why? There was nothing more to be feared from the South. 
The secession sentiment had melted away, and the slaves were 
free. All that the beaten people wanted was to be allowed to 
live again in the Union on fair terms. 



The day after Lincoln s assassination Vice-President Andrew 
Johnson took the oath as President. The date was April 15, 
1865. Lincoln had served only a little more than a month of his 
second term and Johnson had four years of Presidential ad 
ministration before him. 

A native of Raleigh, North Carolina, Johnson was a poor 
white. That term meant that he came from a class of people 
who were considered lower in social standing that the owners 
of land and slaves. His father was a hotel handyman and his 
mother whose name was Mary McDonough was a laundress 
and seamstress. His father died in 1812, when Andrew was four 
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years old, leaving his widow destitute. Andrew Johnson grew 
up in ignorance and poverty. At the age of fourteen he was 
apprenticed to a tailor, to work in the shop and learn the tailor 
ing trade. But when he was sixteen he ran away and disap 
peared. The tailor advertised and offered a reward for his 
capture, but nothing came of it. We know now that he went 
to Greeneville, a little town in Tennessee near the North Caro 
lina border. He settled down there and worked at tailoring. 
When he was nineteen he married Eliza McArdle, a young 
woman of Greeneville. 

His wife taught him how to write. Before he met her he 
could read in a stumbling fashion, but he did not know 
how to shape the letters on paper. He opened a tailor shop in 
Greeneville, and it did well. By the time he was thirty-four 
he had acquired some land and a few slaves, and was con 
sidered one of the leading citizens of the town. 

He had a most eager desire for knowledge and he hired men, 
as soon as he could afford to do it, to sit in his shop and read 
aloud to him by the hour while he cut and sewed. 

Johnson was sensitive and proud, and combative by instinct. 
His particular detestation was the Southern aristocracy, be 
cause of their haughty insolence, and their tendency to treat 
working people with disdain. He became, in the course of time, 
the recognized leader of the poor fanners of eastern Tennessee. 
They sent him to the legislature and, backed by their votes, he 
became governor of the state. His next step was into the Lower 
House of Congress, and in that position he made himself na 
tionally famous. Then he was elected to the Senate, and he was 
a member of that body when Tennessee left the Union. Johnson 
was bitterly opposed to secession and said so in an eloquent 
fashion. 

Tennessee was overrun by Union troops in 1862 and Andrew 
Johnson was made military governor of the state. When the 
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Union Republican convention met in 1864 and Lincoln was 
nominated for a second term, it was at Lincoln s suggestion 
that Johnson was made his running mate. 

Andrew Johnson was without doubt the most thoroughly 
maligned man of distinction in public life during the Recon 
struction era. To get to know him at all one must exhume his 
political remains from tons of mud. He made both friends and 
enemies, but, in considering this matter, one should keep in 
mind that he was living in a turbulent and irritable period of 
our history. He was a man of such emphatic character, and so 
rudely dogmatic in mind and manner that there are no half 
tones in his portrait. He was without a trace of the baffling 
mystery that haunts the memory of Lincoln. 

He stood for an indissoluble Union, and had a profound 
respect for the Constitution. He was an honest, sincere, and 
fearless patriot. Having never acquired the suavity that comes 
from breeding and culture, his manner had a frontier quality. 
His enemies took advantage of this streak in his character. 
They found that they could cleverly goad him into a state of 
irascibility, and cause him to make undiplomatic and often 
foolish assertions. Those were his faults, and they have been 
so vividly played up by historians that his virtues have been 
almost forgotten. 



When Johnson became President a radical group aspired to 
control Congress, but the term radical did not mean what it 
does today. The Civil War Radicals were a branch of the Re 
publican party that advocated the utmost rigor in persecuting 
the defeated Confederates. Their leaders were Thaddeus 
Stevens, Benjamin F. Butler, Charles Simmer, Benjamin Wade, 
and Henry Winter Davis. We have seen them in action during 
the course of the Civil War. 
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They considered Lincoln s plan for Reconstruction far too 
mild. Under that plan it was provided that when one tenth 
of those who had voted in 1860 took an oath of allegiance, they 
might set up a civil government on the condition that emancipa 
tion was recognized. All would be pardoned for participation in 
the rebellion with the exception of officers above the rank of 
colonel in the army and lieutenant in the navy and of those 
who had occupied high positions in the Confederate govern 
ment. Also excluded from amnesty were men who had resigned 
from the United States Congress, or from Federal judgeships, 
or from the Federal army or navy, to enter the service of the 
Confederate states. Nothing was said in Lincoln s proclamation 
about votes for Negroes; the Negro was to be simply a worker. 

To the dismay of Thaddeus Stevens and other Radical lead 
ers it became quite apparent within a few weeks that Johnson 
intended to carry out Lincoln s policies. Congress was not then 
in session and for the time being the Radicals were powerless. 
Stevens declared publicly that Johnson was a traitor, and should 
be so considered by all right-thinking men. 

On May 9, 1865, President Johnson issued an amnesty proc 
lamation that closely followed Lincoln s ideas. He gave a Presi 
dential pardon to all who had taken part in the rebellion with 
the exception of fourteen specified classes, which included all 
ex-Confederates who possessed more than $20,000 in taxable 
property, all officers of the Confederate army above the rank 
of colonel or lieutenant of the navy, and certain officials of the 
late civil government It was further proclaimed that anyone 
excluded from the general amnesty might make an individual 
application for pardon. Many thousands did that; and many 
thousands were pardoned. 

Soon after his proclamation had been issued Johnson ap 
pointed provisional governors for the states that had been 
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lately in rebellion. These governors were Southern men, citi 
zens who had opposed secession, as a rule. They were in 
structed to call constitutional conventions and put the civil 
government into operation. All white adult males were allowed 
to vote, provided that they were not excluded by the amnesty 
proclamation and provided that they took an oath of allegiance 
to the United States. Dining that summer of 1865 legislatures 
and members of Congress were elected, and all the states that 
had been in rebellion, except Texas, ratified the Thirteenth 
Amendment, which abolished slavery. Texas ratified it in 
March, 1866. 

Johnson was opposed to giving all Negroes the right to vote, 
as that would make them political equals of poor white men. 
He wrote to the provisional Governor of Mississippi: 

If you could extend the elective franchise to all persons 
of color who can read the constitution of the United States 
in English and write their names, and to all persons of color 
who owned real estate valued at not less than two hundred 
and fifty dollars and pay taxes thereon, you would com 
pletely disarm the adversary and set an example the other 
states will follow. This you can do with perfect safety, and 
you will thus place Southern states in reference to free per 
sons of color upon the same basis as the Free States. 



Thaddeus Stevens, member of the Lower House of Congress 
from Pennsylvania, was the principal leader of the anti-South 
ern element. He was the promoter or author of all the savage 
reconstruction measures that came up in Congress. His support 
of the abolition movement came, in my opinion, from his hatred 
of Southerners rather than love of the Negro. It is said in his 
defense that he supported the public school system, but liere 
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again he was fighting against those in power rather than for 
the disinherited. 

Although he was sharp and clever there was no subtlety in 
him. He was plain, direct, and brutal, and wholly without dis 
guise. He was the kind of man who leads other men only in 
times of passion and strife. He had no liking for Lincoln, and 
during the last two years of the Lincoln administration he 
never entered the White House. 

He was, however, a brilliant and able lawyer, and during 
his long career at the bar he had accumulated a considerable 
fortune. When the Civil War began he was sixty-eight years 
old. For many years he had had a mulatto mistress, who lived 
with him, and whose name was Lydia Smith. Before she met 
Stevens she had had a Negro husband, and two children by 
him. The fact that Stevens kept a Negro mistress in his house 
excluded him from Washington society. But that meant nothing 
to him; he did not care for society. 

In the course of time Stevens had become a good deal of a 
cynic. His contempt for men and their ways was nourished 
probably by his long contact with people of the meaner sort. 
In talking of his experience at the bar he said once that he had 
defended fifty men against accusations of murder, and that all 
but one of them were guilty. He had obtained an acquittal for 
forty-nine of them. The only one convicted, he said, was the 
sole innocent man of the lot. 

He was a disputant by nature; that is, he liked to be contrary 
and to argue people down. Those who did not like him called 
him cantankerous and brutal minded, but those who admired 
him and he had many friends described him as forceful and 
convincing. 

When a man of his type possesses a keen intelligence, a bit 
ing tongue, a knowledge of facts, and a swift grasp of oppor- 
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trinities, he becomes formidableand Stevens was formidable 
indeed, as even his bitterest opponents admitted. 

It is in this quality of incurable dogmatism that we see the 
chief distinction between the Stevens and Lincoln type of 
mind. Lincoln had an almost infinite tolerance for the opinions 
of others. He was never so sure of himself that he wanted to 
impose his will on his fellow men. Lincoln had a genuine belief 
in democracy, which means simply a belief in the final correct 
ness of public opinion. But Stevens had small faith in his fellow 
men, although he was called "The Old Commoner * by his polit 
ical followers. He was at heart an autocrat; that is, he put more 
faith in force than in persuasion. 

There is nothing more dangerous to the world than powerful, 
vivid, intellectual old men. They have lost love and youth, the 
solvents of life s eternal wrangle. They have passed all the mile 
stones of illusion and stand in deserts of thek own. Their ideas, 
whetted keen by the years, are like strong, facile swords, and 
they seldom care where their blows fall. 

When Stevens went to Congress in 1859 so much of his life 
had flowed under the bridge of time that his character had 
hardened. He was already impervious to argument. 

He had already had a minor career in political life. In 1833 
he had been elected to the Pennsylvania legislature as a Whig, 
but his campaign for election had really been made on the 
issue of Freemasonry. It seems strange to us now that the 
harmless order of Freemasons could ever have been the source 
of a huge political squabble, but so it was, nevertheless, in the 
early 1830 s. 

The opponents of Masonry contended the Masons were a 
nation within a nation; that their insidious intention was to 
dominate the whole of American life; that already most of the 
legislators were in the hands of this secret order; that its deadly 
virus infected the bench and the juryroom, that in legal cases 
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where the defendant was a Mason it was virtually impossible 
to obtain a conviction; that the whole crowd of Masons was, 
from one end to the other, a low, mean lot and ought to be in 
jailand so on and so forth. 

Stevens, with his lifelong itch to be anti-something or other, 
was an anti-Mason. "The oaths of Freemasons/ he declared, 

"are inconsistent with true morals, true liberty They swear 

to promote one another s political preferment." He maintained 
that the first object of a liberty-loving people "should be the 
destruction of Freemasonry and all other secret societies." 
With the Masons being at liberty to live and flourish and vote, 
Stevens had a vision of Freedom wailing on an ash heap and 
Congress turned into a Masonic lodge, with grips and pass 
words. 

The remedy that he proposed for these ills was rather drastic. 
Masons should not be allowed to vote or to serve on juries or 
in any public office. He persuaded the legislature to appoint a 
committee, with himself as chairman, to investigate the evils 
of Freemasonry. After much excitement this committee 
brought in a report in which the legislature itself was lavishly 
criticized as a hotbed of Masons. The governor was one, too 
(so the report said) and ought to be thrown out of office. 

The legislature got tired of the dispute and refused to listen 
to it any longer. The anti-Masonic cause was fading out all 
over the country anyway. It was nothing more than a brief 
spell of public hysteria. 

This incident highlights Stevens interesting prejudices and 
has curious resemblances to* what he wanted to do to the 
Southerners later on. 

He sat in the Pennsylvania legislature for eight years, and 
later served two terms as a Whig member of Congress, drop 
ping out because his party refused to take a stand against 
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slavery. He helped found the Republican party in Pennsyl 
vania, and under its standard returned to Congress in 1859. 

More, of course, was at stake in the Radical attack upon 
Johnson than the vindictiveness of one old man. Without a 
broad appeal to various Northern interests, Stevens could not 
have carried the day. 

To begin with, a simple restoration of the Union, as it had 
been, might imperil the Second American Revolution, that is, 
the economic revolution that the Civil War had set in motion. 
If the Southern Democrats, in alliance with Western Demo 
crats, returned to Congress, they might withdraw all the prefer 
ential land grants to railroads, repeal the National Banking 
system, the protective tariff, the Contract Labor Law indeed 
all the special advantages given during the war to big business. 

Next the return of the Democrats to Congress would dis 
lodge the new Republican party. The passage of the Thirteenth 
Amendment, abolishing slavery, deprived that party of its orig 
inal emotional appeal. Republican politicians would lose their 
commanding positions in Congress as committee chairmen and 
spokesmen for the majority faction. They might even fail of 
re-election without the issues available in Reconstruction 
rather than restoration, and they might be men without power 
and political machines. 

Finally, it should not be ignored that the Republican party, 
though swiftly becoming reactionary, both in economics and 
in politics, still held a trace of that idealism that had gone into 
its formation. The Radical doctrine of Negro equality, however 
it might have been inspired, attracted support to the program 
soon to be launched. 

In this group was Charles Sumner, pompous, vain about his 
scholarship, and given to name calling. Yet from his early days 
he had, as part of his political platform, championed the Negro 
and he proposed to work toward that end now. He held, much 
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as Stevens did, that the seceding states had committed "sui 
cide," forfeiting all Constitutional rights. He believed that 
Congress, and not the President, should look after Recon 
struction. To many Northerners, unquestionably, the fruits of 
the war would turn bitter and decay without continued Repub 
lican vigilance. 

5 

Congress met in December, 1865, and then began the long 
struggle between Johnson and the Radicals. Before the Presi 
dent s message to Congress was read Stevens forced through 
a resolution that called for the creation of a Joint Committee 
on Reconstruction. It was generally known as the Committee 
of Fifteen, for it had fifteen members nine from the House 
and six from the Senate. Stevens was a member, and his pur 
pose was to take Reconstruction out of the President s hands. 

To go back a little-in March, 1865, President Lincoln had 
brought into existence a Freedman s Bureau as a branch of the 
War Department. The purpose of the Bureau was to look after 
the freed slaves. Their agents advised the freed Negroes as to 
their status in society, and how they should live and what they 
might expect as wages. Every county in the South acquired an 
agent of the bureau; and they were, almost without exception, 
rascally Northerners, of a low type. 

The Freedman s Bureau, according to the law that created it, 
was to last only one year, and to go out of existence in Feb 
ruary, 1866. But Stevens and the Committee of Fifteen had a 
bill passed extending the life of the Bureau, which was 
promptly vetoed by Johnson, who declared that "the Negro has 
been coddled enough/ Later in the session a slightly changed 
Freedman s Bureau bill was passed by Congress, and also 
vetoed by the President. This was passed over his veto, and the 
Bureau continued to exist until 1872. 
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Stevens plan of Reconstruction became widely known as 
the "Conquered Province* 7 theory. His argument was that the 
Southern states, in seceding, became a foreign nation. This 
attitude was in contradiction to his own contention that no 
state could take itself out of the Union, and that the ordinances 
of secession were null and void, and that the states were, and 
had always been, legally in the Union. But Stevens had to 
assume the Conquered Province theory if he was to carry out 
his scheme of vengeance. If it were granted that the Con 
federacy was a foreign nation, then its citizens had no rights 
that the conquerors were bound to respect. 

Here is the Stevens plan for Reconstruction, stated briefly: 
There were, he said, in the Confederate states about 70,000 
persons who possessed, in each case, more than two hundred 
acres of land. Altogether they owned approximately 400,000,000 
acres. Stevens proposed that the United States government 
should confiscate this land. Then forty acres were to be given 
to each adult ex-slave, without charge. The remainder of the 
400,000,000 acres was to be sold at auction to the highest bid 
ders. The land would probably bring in ten dollars an acre, 
including the city property, so Stevens figured. The total sum, 
so collected, would amount to $3,500,000,000. This amount of 
money would be used for pensions to veterans, to pay damages 
done to loyal men and toward payment of the national debt. 

But that was not the whole of the Stevens plan. He advo 
cated also the disfranchisement of the Southern whites. Ne 
groes only should be given the right to vote. 

Stevens program, if carried out, would have turned the 
whole of the region that had been in the Confederacy into 
Negro states. What would have happened to the dispossessed 
white people? God knows. Stevens did not go that far. His 
plan, as he proposed it, makes one have doubts as to his sanity. 
Yet Stevens really had a first-class mind; he was well read and 
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understood history and human nature. What then was behind 
his cruel proposal, which was put forward so seriously? No one 
knows for certain, but I, for one, have a distinct impression that 
he was governed all his life by a feeling of hate. 

He came of a poor family in Vermont, and he did not get 
along well with them. He was lame, and was miserably poor 
during his youth. His hate grew out of circumstances similar to 
those that surrounded Johnson in some degree, but Johnson 
loved his wife and was grateful to her, and was not physically 
handicapped. Stevens, we must assume, lived with Lydia 
Smith, a colored woman, as a gesture of defiance, but he did 
not have the grace to marry her. To be sure he might have 
ruined his political career if he had. But he based his claim to 
his role as a great statesman on his love of the Negro and the 
uneducated white man. Where then was the honest part of the 
careerand where did hypocrisy begin? 

The Stevens proposal to dispossess white landowners in the 
late Confederate states expressed his sentiment concerning Re 
construction, but it never was put in the form of a bill, nor did 
it come before Congress for action. 

It was indeed an era of madness. Simple sanity was con 
spicuously lacking in the angry debates in Congress and in the 
press over the Negro s place in the social scheme. Everyone, on 
all sides, seemed to think that the problem was a political one, 
but the crux of the matter was really economic. A satisfactory 
solution would have been found if the subject had been turned 
over to a committee of sensible men, if there had been any 
whose minds had not been rotted into emotional asininity by 
the prevailing war psychosis. 

In March, 1866, Johnson vetoed the Civil Rights Bill. The 

purpose of the bill was to guarantee equal rights to all citizens, 

and it was assumed that the freed slaves were citizens. But the 

Radicals had so grown in power in both houses of Congress that 
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they managed to round up two-thirds of the senators and rep 
resentatives and the President s veto was overridden. 

Next month that is April, 1866 the Committee on Recon 
struction proposed a Fourteenth Amendment to the Consti 
tution. This amendment forbids any state to "abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States." The 
same clause defines citizens of the United States as "all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States and subject to the jur 
isdiction thereof/ 

Further on the amendment provides that the number of rep 
resentatives in Congress from each state shall be in proportion 
to the adult males who are allowed to vote. This was an at 
tempt, by indirect methods, to force the Southern states to give 
the ballot to the Negro. 

Amendments to the Constitution must be ratified by three- 
fourths of the states before they become effective. All the 
Southern states except Tennessee where a Radical govern 
ment existed rejected the Fourteenth Amendment. 

How could the Radicals force the adoption of the Amend 
ment? Their two-thirds majority in Congress was insecure. But, 
after overriding Johnson s veto of the Civil Rights Bill, the 
Radicals tried to add to their numbers by admitting Colorado 
and Nebraska as new Republican states. Neither territory had 
enough citizens to entitle it to one representative in Congress. 
The Radicals failed in this try and then turned to the Northern 
voter for support. 

A Congressional election was scheduled for November, 1866. 
If the Radicals could win a two-thirds majority in both houses, 
there would be no stopping them. Radical politicians began a 
broad propaganda campaign of distortion, falsification, and 
misrepresentation. They pointed to occasional race riots in the 
South as proof that the Negro and law and order were being 
endangered by white rule. Johnson himself played into their 
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hands by his "swing around the circuit" a stump speech tour 
in which he allowed himself to be heckled by "planted" 
Radicals. 

When the election returns were counted the American nation 
was in the hands of the Radicals. 

In the early days of 1867 Stevens brought in, as chairman of 
the House Reconstruction Committee, a bill that proposed to 
sweep all the Southern state governments into the wastebasket. 
The South was to be put under military rule. The bill passed. 
It was vetoed by Johnson and was passed again over his veto. 
In the Senate it was amended in such fashion that any state 
could escape military rule and be restored to its full rights by 
ratifying the Fourteenth Amendment and admitting Negroes as 
well as white men to the polls. 

After the military government bill, called the Reconstruction 
Act, went into effect the South was divided into five military 
districts. Generals of the army were appointed military gov 
ernors. They were given authority to set aside the civil law at 
will, to close the courts and try cases by military tribunals, and 
to treat the states under their control as conquered territory in 
some respects. 

They were instructed to summon a constitutional convention 
in each state. In electing delegates colored men registered and 
voted, under military sanction, although they were not entitled 
to the suffrage in any Southern state under state law. 
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The Carpetbag Era 



CABPETBAGGERS poured into the South. They were so called 
because their visible assets, as a rule, consisted of noth 
ing but a carpetbag containing a few shirts and collars and a 
bottle of whisky. But they were well supplied with rascality 
and political trickery. 

They wanted to get into official positions where they could 
enrich themselves by engaging in fraudulent practices. The 
first thing to do was to line up the Negro vote. It was not diffi 
cult to do, for the freed slaves did not know how to analyze 
even the simplest civic problem, and they took the carpet 
baggers 7 words as gospel truth. 

One of the things the Negroes were told by the carpet 
baggers was that slavery was about to be restored, which must 
have seemed quite likely to many Negroes, for in the summer 
of 1865 all the Southern states enacted sets of laws called the 
Black Codes. 

These Codes were often re-enactments of the special and 
disciplinary laws for Negroes in effect before the war. They 
were meant to protect tie Southern white; often they were 
humane and wise. Sometimes, though, they were penal and 
harsh. Mississippi, where Negroes outnumbered whites, passed 
the most restrictive Code. 
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It forbade whites to intermarry with Negroes or mulattoes, 
extending the ban to "those descended from a Negro to the 
third generation/ This clause about intermarriage is still the 
law in most of the Southern states. The Code required a writ 
ten contract between freedmen and employers, for work that 
was to last more than one month; if the worker should quit 
before the contract s expiration, he forfeited all his wages for 
that year. Every person, not simply every policeman, was em 
powered to arrest any freedman who had quit before his 
contract expired. The person making the arrest could collect a 
$5.00 fee plus ten cents per mile to the place of delivery all of 
which came out of the future wages of the freedman. 

Minors under the age of eighteen were apprenticed to mas 
ters who were authorized to inflict "moderate corporal punish 
ment." The vagrancy law was especially severe. Idlers, jugglers, 
persons who misspent what they earned could be fined up to 
$100 and imprisoned for thirty days. 

With this inducement the colored voters went to the polls 
and cast their ballots for Republican candidates. In doing so 
they were joined by Southern scalawags. (The word "scala 
wag" is now out of use. In the 1860 s it meant a renegade white 
Southerner who joined the carpetbaggers in looting the state 
treasuries. ) Many of the carpetbaggers told their Negro hearers 
that they represented the Washington administration and had 
been sent to the Southern states to tell the freed slaves how to 
vote. But, they said, that any colored man who voted for a 
Democrat would be abandoned by the Republican administra 
tion and sold as a slave at once. 

In Louisiana, Henry Clay Warmoth, a notorious carpet 
bagger who got himself elected governor of the state by Negro 
voters, told them that he would invent a machine that would 
pump white blood into a Negro s veins and would turn him into 
a white person over night. Did they believe that absurd story? 
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Yes, they did; they talked about it every day, and urged all 
men of their color to vote for Warmoth. He told them that if 
he were not elected governor he would not invent the machine. 

He was elected governor and his lieutenant governor was a 
Negro house painter, and half the members of the legislature 
were Negroes. Under the Warmoth administration the debt of 
the state of Louisiana grew from $6,000,000 to $50,000,000 in 
two years. Warmoth himself managed to save $100,000 a year 
out of his salary of $8,000. He was the governor of the state for 
four years, and during that period he accumulated $1,000,000. 
But nobody could prove that he had stolen any money at all, 
as he had covered his tracks cleverly. A frank man, he said, 
"Corruption is the fashion. I do not pretend to be honest, but 
only as honest as anybody in politics." 

He served two terms, and then after a row with the other 
carpetbaggers he turned to the Democratic side and de 
nounced the carpetbag government as being composed of 
crooks and grafters. In 1872 he voted the Democratic ticket 

Let us turn now to South Carolina, where the Republican 
carpetbaggers had everything their own way for years. The 
carpetbag governor was Robert K. Scott, of Ohio. He was a 
soldier of fortune; he had worked as a miner, had gone to 
California during the gold rush, had practiced medicine, and 
had come to South Carolina as an official of the Freedman s 
Bureau. He was surrounded by congenial souls; Frank Moses, 
who was to become Speaker of the House, but whose family 
was highly respected; N. G. Parker, who had fled from Massa 
chusetts, where he had been indicted as a criminal. He was to 
be put in charge of the South Carolina treasury. The lieutenant 
governor under Scott was A. J. Ransier, a full-blooded Negro. 
Those named here were only a few of the carpetbaggers who 
flocked to the state and were appointed to official positions. 

Newspapers in favor of the carpetbag government were es- 
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tablished and financed by funds taken from the state treasury. 
Most of this money was not given outright; the gift was con 
cealed by having the newspaper make outrageously high 
charges for public printing. For instance, The Charleston 
Republican should have received $24,538.20 under its estab 
lished rates, but it was actually paid $60,982.14. The Columbia 
Daily Record was paid $59,987.64 when it should have received 
$17,174.05. The state was on the verge of bankruptcy, but it 
had to pay out more than $200,000 for refurnishing the State 
House. Competent observers said it should not have cost more 
than $18,000. The $200,000 seems to have been actually spent 
not for the State House, but for the homes of the members 
of the state government and their mistresses. 

John S. Reynolds, who wrote Reconstruction in South Caro- 
lina, depicts a session of the legislature as follows: 

And now a negro orator is speaking, fluently, with many- 
syllabled words, ludicrously misplaced, flowing melliflu- 
ously, and there is cheering, laughing. And then silence, for 
the most able and eloquent of the negroes, of whom we have 
heard in the salon, is on his feet. Men listened to Robert 
Brown Elliott, idol of the negroes, who did much to inflame 
their ambition and cupidity with disturbing speeches on 
social equality. Even the carpetbaggers are obsequious 

Most of the negroes were illiterate, their intellectual 
level that of a bevy of fresh converts at a negro camp-meet 
ing. Some laboriously had learned to sign their names; 
many made their mark. When The Nation asserted that 
eighty per cent could neither read nor write, and Tilton of 
The Independent, and the Charleston Daily Republican 
protested, The Nation asked the latter to "inform us 
plumply what number of members were . . . able to read a 
page of the Pilgrims Progress decently or intelligently." 

Meanwhile, amid the cracking of peanuts, the shouting, 
laughing, stamping members are seen leaving and returning 
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in a strange state of exaltation they come and go in 
streams. Let us follow the trail to the room adjoining the 
office of the clerk of the Senate. We learn that it is open 
from eight in the morning till two or four the next morning, 
and now, as we push in, it is crowded. A bar-room! Solons 
are discussing politics over sparkling glasses of champagne, 
supplied by tax-payers. Here gallons of wine and whiskey 
are consumed daily. Members enter blear-eyed in the early 
morning for an eye-opener or a night-capsome are too 
drunk to leave at four A.M. Champagne? Gin? Porter? Ale? 
and the member orders to his taste. Does a special brand of 
liquor or fine cigars appeal especially? Boxes are ordered 
to the member s hotel or boarding house. "One box of 
champagne, one box port wine, one box brandy, one box 
whiskey, one box sherry wine, three boxes cigars" this the 
order for one negro member. When the chairman of the 
Claims Committee found one box of wine delivered to his 
lodgings, he indignantly wrote: "This is a mistake; the order 
calls for two boxes of wine. Please send the other." None 
but the finest brand of cigars was tolerated, and members 
usually filled their pockets. Because of the visitors, lobby 
ists, State officials, enough liquor was consumed to have 
given each member a gallon daily, with no less than a dozen 
cigars. 

That is a brief sketch of the South Carolina government in 
the years of madness. Here the carpetbag era was at its most 
extreme. It was an astounding mess of stealing, lies, fraud, and 
rotten government. 

But there is another side of the coin that the objective his 
torian must examine. Radical Reconstruction was not wholly 
bad, nor was the white South wholly exempt from fault. 

The white South had, as we have seen, re-enacted the Black 
Codes, which were sometimes severe. It had, much to the 
alarm of Northern public opinion, voted into high office ex- 
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Confederate leaders. It had, without an exception, refused to 
give the vote to any Negro, however intelligent, however well- 
endowed with property. Thus, the white South ignored the 
advice of Presidents Lincoln and Johnson. What was more, 
the white South, except for Radical Tennessee, refused to ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment, guaranteeing civil rights to the 
Negro. By this refusal, the Southerners opened the door to the 
loss of their own civil rights. 

All of the state constitutional conventions enfranchised the 
freedman. He now became a voter and an office holder. Yet 
the Negro did not control any Southern state. No Negro be 
came governor. Only in South Carolina for one session did the 
Negro hold a majority in the Lower House of a state legislature, 
and this was offset by a white Senate. It was, therefore, not the 
Negroes who accounted for the evils of Reconstruction; it was, 
rather, white votes and white manipulation of the black vote. 

Two Negroes went to the United States Senate and twenty 
to the House. James G. Elaine, who sat in Congress with these 
men, declared, "They were as a rule studious, earnest, ambi 
tious men, whose public conduct . . . would be honorable to 
any race/ 

The work of the "black and tan" constitutional conventions 
and legislatures included much that was meritorious. For 
example, many of the state laws drawn up by these detested 
conventions were retained when the whites recaptured the 
governments. These improved the state court systems, reformed 
county government and method of taxation, and made some 
provisions for free public education. Though the legislatures 
spent recklessly, some of the money did go for poor relief, Ne 
gro homesteads, and railway development. Negro illiteracy 
sank from 97 per cent in 1860 to 70 per cent in 1880. Obsolete 
laws providing debt imprisonment and race distinctions in 
property laws were cast aside. 
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Certainly there went along with these benefits much cor 
ruption and extravagance. But such vices were not restricted 
to the carpetbag-ruled South. "Boss" Tweed was meanwhile 
burglarizing New York City and the Gas Ring plundered Phila 
delphia. The Credit Mobilier was stealing from the whole 
nation, with the aid of Congress, and Jim Fisk, Daniel Drew, 
and Jay Gould were cornering the gold market, with the aid of 
President Grant. 

National morality was at low tide, as it so often is following 
a major war. Southern carpetbaggers and scalawags must not 
alone bear the blame for the nation s dry rot. The K.K.K. itself 
was a lawless, murderous, lynch-minded organization. 



On Christmas Eve, 1865, six young men were killing time in 
a law office in Pulaski, Tennessee. One of them suggested that 
they get up a secret society. But what kind of secret society? 
They thought and argued over that question for some time, but 
decided that its members should wear a disguise sheets over 
their heads, with holes cut out for the eyes. Then they agreed 
to call the society the Ku-Klux Klan. Next evening, wearing the 
sheets over their heads, they called on some girls and were the 
life of the party. 

The idea spread, and before long there were Klans in most 
of the Southern states. Some of the leaders of the Ku-Klux Klan 
thought the society might serve a useful purpose. "Let us 
reorganize the South according to Southern ideas," they said, 
and they set out to do it. 

The Klan, however innocently it may have begun, was* the 
most formidable secret society in the history of the American 
people. Its activating theory was that the South belonged to 
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the Southern white men. It used terrorizing methods to accom 
plish its purpose. 

The corrective influence of the Ku-Klux Klan was tremen 
dous in that era of carpetbaggers and disorders. It threw a 
deadly scare into the high-handed rascals who came from the 
North to prey on the Southern people; and it put many thou 
sands of idle Negroes to useful work. 

The methods of the Klan were often ferocious. Its members, 
riding in the dark night, with white sheets over their heads, 
did not hesitate to whip or kill undesirable persons, white or 
black. 

The matter of elimination was usually accomplished by 
means of threats in warning letters, embellished by pictures of 
skulls and crossbones. Fierce invectives. Gloomy forebodings. 
Sometimes the threats were not effective, and the next step was 
a brutal whipping by unknown parties in white sheets. The 
whipping usually drove the unwelcome individual out of the 
county, or the state, but if it failed the final step was a quiet 
murder, also by unknown parties. 

The Klan did a little that was good; much that was bad. 



The guiding spirit of Johnson s enemies was Thaddeus 
Stevens. He was a very sick man, though he continued his 
activities. He was so weak and lame that he had to be carried 
into the House of Representatives in a wheel chair. 

In the spring of 1867, while impeachment of the President 
was simmering in the air, Congress, fearful that Johnson would 
fill all Federal offices with what Stevens and his friends called 
traitors, passed a bill known as the Tenure of Office Act. Its 
purpose was to restrict the President in his power to remove 
Federal officials. To dismiss a Cabinet member under the 
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restrictions of the bill he had to get approval of the Senate. 
It was absurd, of course, and unconstitutional. Under our sys 
tem of government Cabinet officers are merely the executive 
assistants of the President. 

A member of the Cabinet was Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary 
of War. He was one of Johnson s enemies, and a sort of spy 
who sat in the President s councils and reported everything 
that was said and done to Stevens and Sumner. 

Johnson decided to remove Stanton after he had refused to 
resign on request. He was removed and General Grant was 
appointed Secretary of War. But that was an error, Grant- 
unknown to Johnson had gone over to the Radicals. The 
Senate passed a resolution that disapproved of Johnson s action 
in dismissing Stanton. When Grant heard of it he gave the 
office back to Stanton, which he had no right to do. 

Johnson s next move was to appoint General Lorenzo 
Thomas as Secretary of War. Stanton refused to be dismissed 
and Thomas tried to take possession of the office by force. He 
succeeded only in getting himself arrested, but was soon 
released. 

On February 24, 1868, the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution to impeach President Andrew Johnson. In cases of 
impeachment the Senate acts as a jury, with the Chief Justice 
of the United States presiding. A verdict of guilty requires a 
vote of two-thirds of the senators present. The trial began on 
March 23, 1868, and ran on until May 16. The case against the 
President was directed mainly by Thaddeus Stevens from his 
reclining chair. There were eleven articles in the indictment, 
but the only article that had any plausibility was Johnson s 
violation of the Tenure of Office Act. 

The case against President Johnson was purely political, and 
as the trial went on that fact became more evident. The closing 
arguments of counsel consumed days and days. On May 16 the 
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vote of the Senate, acting as a jury, was taken. Fifty-four sena 
tors were present and a verdict of "Guilty" could be obtained 
only by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of them, or thirty-six 
in number. The prosecution did not get a conviction. Thirty- 
five senators voted "Guilty" and nineteen "Not Guilty/ 

Johnson was acquitted by one vote. It was a small margin 
but it marked a definite defeat of the Radicals; also of the 
Northern element that was resolved to destroy the white people 
in the South. These results did not appear at once; they came 
about gradually. The carpetbag regime no longer felt safe in 
any Southern state, and began to act accordingly. 

The South rose slowly from its ruins, and step by step freed 
itself from carpetbag rule. But many of the destructive effects 
of that regime remained. There were the enormous state debts 
and bond issues that had to be paid. And that was not all. The 
carpetbaggers had created a rift of hate between the whites 
and Negroes that lasted for a generation. 

When President Hayes ordered the last of the Federal troops 
out of the South, he returned the region to white rule. The 
withdrawal was a confession of failure. The social revolution 
had not succeeded, and the primary explanation of this is that 
the Radical policy had been thoroughly tried and it had failed. 
It was unworkable, because it was thrust upon the white major 
ity from without. 

The restoration of white rule may be traced through such 
events as the corruption in the Grant regime, the Liberal- 
Republican bolt from the Republican party, Northern white 
hostility toward the Negro, and the "tidal wave" of 1874 by 
which for the first time since 1860 the Democrats controlled 
the House of Representatives. These forces undermined the 
strength of the Radicals. All the while Southern whites main 
tained a twofold policy; terrorism of the freedman and concilia 
tion of the North. The whole future of the South was thrown 
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on the scales in the contested Hayes-Tilden Presidential elec 
tion. If the South had insisted on counting its disputed ballots 
for the Democrat, Tilden, it might have had a President or it 
might have had another civil war. But it chose to accept the 
Republican, Hayes, who had given assurances of friendly treat 
ment of the South. 

A Presidency in exchange for white rule was not a bad bar 
gain in Southern eyes. Hayes was allowed to become President 
and within a few weeks withdrew the remaining Federal sol 
diers. The carpetbag governments then crumbled into dust. 



The secession sentiment no longer exists. The North and 
South are now one nation, and as brothers-in-arms they have 
fought in three wars. But there is still a decided difference in 
outlook between the two sections. In the South today one will 
meet citizens who still have a contempt for the "damned Yan 
kees" and their so-called efforts to manage everything. And in 
the North one may readily find people who think the Southern 
people are ignorant, backward in their views on human affairs, 
and cruel in their treatment of Negroes. 

None of it is true. We are all people of the same kind, and 
the differences in opinion and motives that may be found here 
and there are due only to local circumstances. Even these are 
not as great as they once were. Three generations have brought 
changes. The South has become industrialized. The North has 
received a large Negro migration to its cities. More and more, 
both are facing the same problems. Planes are here, railroads 
are swifter, concrete has cleared more than mud from the high 
ways, newspapers have departments and columns that cover 
the whole South as well as the North, motion pictures, radio, 
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and television are even beginning to wipe out the distinctions 
of accent. Before the monsters of fiction can get in their blows, 
swift communications destroy them. Misunderstanding and dis 
trust depend on closed borders and silent voices. 

The South has bred writers to speak for her and historians 
to interpret her people and ways. Both groups, writers and his 
torians, have won the nation s respect something that was not 
true of Hinton Helper and J. D. B. DeBow. The march of his 
tory has trampled over many of the causes of civil strife. 

The United States deserves that name today. A deep union 
sentiment, cherished above and below the Mason and Dixon 
line, has indeed made of us "one nation, indivisible." 
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